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INTRODUCTION. 


The  Old  South  Leaflets  are  prepared  'primarily  for  circulation 
among  the  attendants  upon  the  Old  Sduth  lectures  for  Young  People.  The 
subjects  of  the  Leaflets  are  immediately  related  to  the  subjects  of  the  lectures, 
and  they  are  intended  to  supplement  the  lectures  and  stimulate  historical 
interest  and  inquiry  among  the  young  people.  They  are  made  up,  for  the 
most  part,  from  original  papers  of  the  periods  treated  in  the  lectures,  in  the 
hope  to  make  the  men  and  the  public  life  of  the  periods  more  clear  and  real. 

The  Old  South  Lectures  for  Young  People  were  instituted  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1883,  as  a  means  of  promoting  a  more  serious  and  intelligent  atten¬ 
tion  to  historical  studies,  especially  studies  in  American  history,  among  the 
young  people  of  Poston.  The  success  of  the  lectures  has  been  so  great  as 
to  warrant  the  hope  that  such  courses  may  be  permanently  sustained  in 
Boston  and  established  with  equal  success  in  other  cities  of  the  country. 

The  Old  South  Lectures  for  1883,  intended  to  be  strictly  upon  subjects 
in  early  Massachusetts  History,  but  by  certain  necessities  somewhat  mod¬ 
ified,  were  as  follows:  “Governor  Bradford  and  Governor  Winthrop,” 
by  Edwin  D.  Mead.  “  Plymouth,”  by  Mrs.  A.  M.  Diaz.  “  Concord,” 
by  Frank  B.  Sanborn.  “The  Town- Meeting,”  by  Prof.  James  Iv. 
Hosmer.  “Franklin,  the  Boston  Boy,”  by  George  M.  Towle.  “How 
to  Study  American  History,”  by  Prof.  G.  Stanley  Hall.  “  The  Year 
1777,”  by  John  Fiske.  “History  in  the  Boston  Streets,”  by  Edward 
Everett  Hale.  The  Leaflets  prepared  in  connection  with  these  lectures 
consisted  of  (1)  Cotton  Mather’s  account  of  Governor  Bradford,  from  the 
“  Magnalia  ”  ;  (2)  the  account  of  the  arrival  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Cape  Cod, 
from  Bradford’s  Journal;  (3)  an  extract  from  Emerson’s  Concord  Address 
in  1835;  (4)  extracts  from  Emerson,  Samuel  Adams,  De  Tocqueville  and 
others,  upon  the  Town-  Meeting ;  (5)  a  portion  of  Franklin’s  Autobiography  ; 
(6)  Carlyle  on  the  Study  of  History;  (7)  an  extract  from  Charles  Sumner’s 
oration  upon  Lafayette,  etc.  ;  (8)  Emerson’s  poem,  “  Boston.” 

The  lectures  for  1884  were  devoted  to  men  representative  of  certain 
epochs  or  ideas  in  the  history  of  Boston,  as  follows:  “  Sir  Harry  Vane,  in 
New  England  and  in  Old  England,”  by  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Jr. 
“John  Harvard,  and  the  Founding  of  Harvard  College,”  by  Edward 
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Channing,  Ph.D.  “  The  Mather  Family,  and  the  Old  Boston  Ministers,” 
by  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Barrows.  “  Simon  Bradstreet,  and  the  Struggle  for 
the  Charter,”  by  Prof.  Marshall  S.  Snow.  “Samuel  Adams,  and  the 
Beginning  of  the  Revolution,”  by  Prof.  James  K.  Hosmer.  “Josiah 
Quincy,  the  Great  Mayor,”  by  Charles  W.  Slack.  “  Daniel  Webster, 
the  Defender  of  the  Constitution,”  by  Charles  C.  Coffin.  “  John  A. 
Andrew,  the  Great  War  Governor,”  by  Col.  T.  W.  Higginson.  The 
Leaflets  prepared  in  connection  with  the  second  course  were  as  follows  : 
(i)  Selections  from  Forster’s  essay  on  Vane,  etc.  ;  (2)  an  extract  from 
Cotton  Mather’s  “Sal  Gentium”;  (3)  Increase  Mather’s  “Narrative  of 
the  Miseries  of  New  England  ”  ;  (4)  an  original  account  of  “  The  Revolution 
in  New  England  ”  in  1689;  (5)  a  letter  from  Samuel  Adams  to  John  Adams, 
on  Republican  Government;  (6)  extracts  from  Josiah  Quincy’s  Boston 
Address  of  1830;  (7)  Words  of  Webster;  (8)  a  portion  of  Governor  Andrew’s 
Address  to  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  in  January,  1861. 

The  lectures  for  1885  were  upon  “  The  War  for  the  Union,”  as  follows  : 
“  Slavery,”  by  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Jr.  “The  Fall  of  Sumter,” 
by  Col.  T.  W.  Higginson.  “The  Monitor  and  the  Merrimac,”  by 
Charles  C.  Coffin.  “The  Battle  of  Gettysburg,”  by  Col.  Theodore 
A.  Dodge.  “  Sherman’s  March  to  the  Sea,”  by  Gen.  William  Cogswell. 
“The  Sanitary  Commission,”  by  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore.  “Abraham 
Lincoln,”  by  Hon.  John  D.  Long.  “General  Grant,”  by  Charles  C. 
Coffin.  The  Leaflets  accompanying  these  lectures  were  as  follows:  (1) 
Lowell’s  “  Present  Crisis,”  and  Garrison’s  Salutatory  in  the  Liberator  of 
January  1,  1831  ;  (2)  extract  from  Henry  Ward  Beecher’s  oration  at  Fort 
Sumter  in  1865 ;  (3)  contemporary  newspaper  accounts  of  the  engagement 
between  the  Monitor  and  the  Merrimac;  (4)  extract  from  Edward  Everett’s 
address  at  the  consecration  of  the  National  Cemetery  at  Gettysburg,  with 
President  Lincoln’s  address  ;  (5)  extract  from  General  Sherman’s  account 
of  the  March  to  the  Sea,  in  his  Memoirs;  (6)  Lowell’s  “  Commemoration 
Ode  ”  ;  (7)  extract  from  Lincoln’s  hirst  Inaugural  Address,  the  Emanci¬ 
pation  Proclamation,  and  the  Second  Inaugural  Address ;  (8)  account  of 
the  service  in  memory  of  General  Grant,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  with  Arch¬ 
deacon  Earrar’s  address. 

The  lectures  for  1886  were  upon  “The  War  for  Independence,”  as 
follows:  “Samuel  Adams  and  Patrick  Henry,”  by  Edwin  D.  Mead. 
“  Bunker  Hill,  and  the  News  in  England,”  by  John  Fiske.  “  The  Declar¬ 
ation  of  Independence,”  by  James  MacAlister.  “  The  Times  that  Tried 
Men’s  Souls,”  by  Albert  B.  Hart,  Ph.D.  “  Lafayette,  and  Help  from 
France,”  by  Prof.  Marshall  S.  Snow.  “  The  Women  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,”  by  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore.  “  Washington  and  his  Generals,” 
by  George  M.  Towle.  “  The  Lessons  of  the  Revolution  for  these 
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Times,”  by  Rev.  Brooke  Herford.  The  Leaflets  were  as  follows:  (i) 
Words  of  Patrick  Henry;  (2)  Lord  Chatham’s  Speech,  urging  the  removal 
of  the  British  troops  from  Boston;  (3)  extract  from  Webster’s  oration  on 
Adams  and  Jefferson;  (4)  Thomas  Paine’s  “Crisis,”  No.  1;  (5)  extract 
from  Edward  Everett’s  eulogy  on  Lafayette;  (6)  selections  from  the  Letters 
of  Abigail  Adams;  (7)  Lowell’s  “Under  the  Old  Elm  ”;  (8)  extract  from 
Whipple’s  essay  on  “  Washington  and  the  Principles  of  the  Revolution.” 

The  course  for  the  summer  of  1887  was  upon  “The  Birth  of  the 
Nation,”  as  follows  :  “  How  the  Men  of  the  English  Commonwealth  Planned 
Constitutions,”  by  Prof.  James  K.  Hosmer.  “How  the  American  Colo¬ 
nies  Grew  Together,”  by  John  Fiske.  “The  Confusion  after  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,”  by  Davis  R.  Dewey,  Ph.D.  “The  Convention  and  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,”  by  Hon.  John  D.  Long.  “  James  Madison  and  his  Journal,”  by 
Prof.  E.  B.  Andrews.  “  How  Patrick  Henry  Opposed  the  Constitution,” 
by  Henry  L.  Southwick.  “Alexander  Hamilton  and  the  Federalist .” 
“  Washington’s  Part  and  the  Nation’s  First  Years,”  by  Edward  Everett 
Hale.  The  Leaflets  prepared  for  these  lectures  were  as  follows:  (i) 
Extract  from  Edward  Everett  Hale’s  lecture  on  “  Puritan  Politics  in 
England  and  New  England”;  (2)  “The  English  Colonies  in  America,” 
extract  from  De  Tocqueville’s  “Democracy  in  America”;  (3)  Wash¬ 
ington’s  Circular  Letter  to  the  Governors  of  the  States,  on  Disbanding 
the  Army;  (4)  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  (5)  “The  Last  Day 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention,”  from  Madison’s  Journal ;  (6)  Patrick 
Henry’s  First  Speech  against  the  Constitution,  in  the  Virginia  Convention ; 
(7)  The  Federalist,  No.  IX;  (8)  Washington’s  First  Inaugural  Address. 

The  course  for  the  summer  of  1888  had  the  general  title  of  “  The  Story 
of  the  Centuries,”  the  several  lectures  being  as  follows  :  “  The  Great  Schools 
after  the  Dark  Ages,”  by  Ephraim  Emerton,  Professor  of  History  in 
Harvard  University.  “Richard  the  Lion-Hearted  and  the  Crusades,”  by 
Miss  Nina  Moore,  author  of  “Pilgrims  and  Puritans.”  “The  World 
which  Dante  knew,”  by  Shattuck  O.  Hartwell,  Old  South  first-prize 
essayist,  1883.  “The  Morning- Star  of  the  Reformation,”  by  Rev.  Philip 
S.  Moxom.  “Copernicus  and  Columbus,  or  the  New  Heaven  and  the 
New  Earth,”  by  Prof.  Edward  S.  Morse.  “The  People  for  whom 
Shakespeare  wrote,”  by  Charles  Dudley  Warner.  “  The  Puritans  and 
the  English  Revolution,”  by  Charles  H.  Levermore,  Professor  of  History 
in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  “Lafayette  and  the  Two 
Revolutions  which  he  saw,”  by  George  Makepeace  Towle. 

The  Old  Soufh  Lectures  are  devoted  primarily  to  American  history. 
But  this  object  is  liberally  construed,  and  a  constant  aim  is  to  impress  upon 
the  young  people  the  relations  of  our  own  history  to  English  and  general 
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European  history,  and  our  indebtedness  to  the  long  past.  It  was  hoped  that 
the  glance  at  some  striking  chapters  in  the  history  of  the  last  eight  centuries 
afforded  by  these  lectures  would  be  a  good  preparation  for  the  great  anniver¬ 
saries  of  1889  and  give  the  young  people  a  truer  feeling  of  the  continuity  of  his¬ 
tory.  In  connection  with  the  lectures,  the  young  people  were  requested  to  fix 
in  mind  the  following  dates,  observing  that  in  most  instances  the  date  comes 
about  a  decade  before  the  close  of  the  century.  An  effort  was  made  in 
the  Leaflets  for  the  year  to  make  dates,  which  are  so  often  dull  and  useless 
to  young  people,  interesting,  significant,  and  useful. —  nth  Century:  Lan- 
franc,  the  great  mediaeval  scholar,  who  studied  law  at  Bologna,  was  prior 
of  the  monastery  of  Bee,  the  most  famous  school  in  France  in  the  nth 
century,  and  archbishop  of  Canterbury  under  William  the  Conqueror,  died, 
1089.  12th  Cent.:  Richard  I  crowned,  1189..  13th  Cent.  :  Dante  at  the 
battle  of  Campaldino,  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Ghibellines  in  Italy,  1289. 
14th  Cent.  :  Wyclif  died,  1384.  15th  Cent.  :  America  discovered,  1492. 
16th  Cent.  :  Spanish  Armada,  1588.  17th  Cent. :  William  of  Orange  lands 
in  England,  1688.  18th  Cent.  :  Washington  inaugurated,  and  the  Bastile 
fell,  1789.  The  Old  South  Leaflets  for  1888,  corresponding  with  the  several 
lectures,  were  as  follows  :  (1)  “The  Early  History  of  Oxford, ’’from  Green’s 
History  of  the  English  People.  (2)  “  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  and  the  Third 
Crusade,”  from  the  Chronicle  of  Geoffrey  de  Vinsauf.  (3)  “The  Univer¬ 
sal  Empire,”  passages  from  Dante’s  De  Monarchia.  (4)  “  The  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,”  Wyclif’s  translation.  (5)  “  Copernicus  and  the  Ancient 
Astronomers,”  from  Humboldt’s  Cosmos.  (6)  “The  Defeat  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  Armada,”  from  Camden’s  Annals.  (7)  “The  Bill  of  Rights,”  1689. 
(8)  “The  Eve  of  the  French  Revolution,”  from  Carlyle.  The  selections 
are  accompanied  by  very  full  historical  and  bibliographical  notes,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  series  will  prove  of  much  service  to  students  and  teachers 
engaged  in  the  general  survey  of  modern  history. 

The  year  1889  being  the  centennial  both  of  the  beginning  of  our  own 
Federal  Government  and  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  lectures  for  the 
year,  under  the  general  title  of  “  America  and  France,”  were  devoted  en¬ 
tirely  to  subjects  in  which  the  history  of  America  is  related  to  that  of 
France,  as  follows:  “Champlain,  the  Founder  of  Quebec,”  by  Charles 
C.  Coffin.  “  La  Salle  and.  the  French  in  the  Great  West,”  by  Rev. 
W.  E.  Griffis.  “  The  Jesuit  Missionaries  in  America,”  by  Prof.  James 
K.  Hosmer.  “Wolfe  and  Montcalm:  the  Struggle  of  England  and 
France  for  the  Continent,”  by  John  Fiske.  “  Franklin  in  France,” 
by  George  M.  Towle.  “  The  Friendship  of  Washington  and  Lafayette,” 
by  Mrs.  Abba  Goold  Woolson.  “Thomas  Jefferson  'and  the  Louisiana 
Purchase,”  by  Robert  Morss  Lovett,  Old  South  prize  essayist,  1888. 
“The  Year  1789,”  by  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale.  The  Leaflets  for 
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the  year  were  as  follows  :  (i)  Verrazzano’s  Account  of  his  Voyage  to  Amer¬ 
ica;  (2)  Marquette’s  Account  of  his  Discovery  of  the  Mississippi ;  (3)  Mr. 
Parkman’s  Histories;  (4)  The  Capture  of  Quebec,  from  Parkman’s  “Con¬ 
spiracy  of  Pontiac”;  (5)  Selections  from  P'ranklin’s  Letters  from  France; 
(6)  Letters  of  Washington  and  Lafayette  ;  (7)  The  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  ;  (8)  The  French  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  1789. 

The  lectures  for  the  summer  of  1890  were  on  “  The  American  Indians,” 
as  follows  :  “  The  Mound  Builders,”  by  Prof.  George  H.  Perkins  ;  “  The 
Indians  whom  our  Fathers  Found,”  by  Gen.  H.  B.  Carrington;  “John 
Eliot  and  his  Indian  Bible,”  by  Rev.  Edward  G.  Porter;  “  King  Philip’s 
War,”  by  Miss  Caroline  C.  Stecker,  Old  South  prize  essayist,  1889; 
“The  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac,”  by  Charles  4.  Eastman,  M.D.,  of  the 
Sioux  nation;  “A  Century  of  Dishonor,”  by  Herbert  Welsh;  “Among 
the  Zunis,”  by  J.  Walter  Fewkes,  Ph.D. ;  “The  Indian  at  School,”  by 
Gen.  S.  C.  Armstrong.  The  leaflets  were  as  follows:  (1)  Extract  from 
address  by  William  Henry  Harrison  on  the  Mound  Builders  of  the  Ohio 
Valley;  (2)  Extract  from  Morton’s  “  New  English  Canaan  ”  on  the  Manners 
and  Customs  of  the  Indians  ;  (3)  John  Eliot’s  “  Brief  Narrative  of  the  Prog¬ 
ress  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Indians  of  New  England,”  1670;  (4)  Extract 
from  Hubbard’s  “Narrative  of  the  Troubles  with  the  Indians”  (1677)  on 
the  Beginning  of  King  Philip’s  War;  (5)  The  Speech  of  Pontiac  at  the 
Council  at  the  River  Ecorces,  from  Parkman’s  “  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac;” 
(6)  Extract  from  Black  Hawk’s  autobiography,  on  the  Cause  of  the  Black 
Hawk  War;  (7)  Coronado’s  Letter  to  Mendoza  (1540)  on  his  Explorations 
in  New  Mexico;  (8)  Eleazer  Wheelock’s  Narrative  (1762)  of  the  Rise  and 
Progress  of  the  Indian  School  at  Lebanon,  Conn. 

The  Leaflets  for  1883  are  now  mostly  out  of  print.  Those  for  1884  and 
subsequent  years,  uniformly  bound  in  flexible  cloth  covers,  may  be  procured 
for  twenty-five  cents  per  volume.  The  volumes  for  the  later  years  may  also 
be  had  bound  in  paper,  at  the  same  price. 

The  Old  South  Leaflets,  which  have  been  published,  during  the  last  eight 
years,  in  connection  with  these  annual  courses  of  historical  lectures  at  the 
Old  South  Meeting  House,  have  attracted  so  much  attention  and  proved  of 
so  much  service,  that  the  Directors  have  entered  upon  the  publication  of  a 
general  seines  of  Leaflets,  with  the  needs  of  schools,  colleges,  private  clubs 
and  classes  especially  in  mind.  The  Leaflets  are  prepared  by  Mr.  Edwin  D. 
Mead.  They  are  largely  reproductions  of  important  original  papers,  accom¬ 
panied  by  useful  historical  and  bibliographical  notes.  They  consist,  on  an 
average,  of  sixteen  pages,  and  are  sold  at  the  low  price  of  five  cents  a 
copy  or  three  dollars  per  hundred.  The  aim  is  to  bring  them  within  easy 
reach  of  everybody.  Schools  and  the  trade  will  be  supplied  by  Messrs. 
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D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  The  Old  South  work  is  a  work  for  the  education  of 
the  people,  and  especially  the  education  of  our  young  people,  in  American 
history  and  politics,  and  its  promoters  believe  that  few  things  can  contribute 
better  to  this  end  than  the  wide  circulation  of  such  Leaflets  as  those  now 
undertaken.  It  is  hoped  that  professors  in  our  colleges  and  teachers  every¬ 
where  will  welcome  them  for  use  in  their  classes,  and  that  they  may  meet 
the  needs  of  the  societies  of  young  men  and  women  now  happily  being 
organized  in  so  many  places  for  historical  and  political  studies.  Some  idea 
of  the  character  of  this  general  series  of  Old  South  Leaflets  may  be  gained 
from  the  following  list  of  the  subjects  of  the  first  twenty- two  numbers, 
which  are  now  ready. 

No.  1.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  2.  The  Articles  of 
Confederation.  3.  The  Declaration  of  Independence.  4.  Washington’s 
Farewell  Address.  5.  Magna  Charta.  6.  Vane’s  “Healing  Question.” 
7.  Charter  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  1629.  8.  Fundamental  Orders  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  1638.  9.  Franklin’s  Plan  of  Union,  1754.  10.  Washington’s 

Inaugurals.  11.  Lincoln’s  Inaugurals  and  Emancipation  Proclamation. 
12.  The  Federalist,  Nos.  1  and  2.  13.  The  Ordinance  of  1787.  14.  The 

Constitution  of  Ohio.*  15.  Washington’s  Circular  Letter  to  the  Govern¬ 
ors  of  the  States,  1783.  16.  Washington’s  Letter  to  Benjamin  Harrison, 

1784.  17.  Verrazzano’s  Voyage,  1524.  18.  The  Constitution  of  Swit¬ 
zerland.*  19.  The  Bill  of  Rights,  1689.  20.  Coronado’s  Letter  to  Men¬ 
doza,  1540.  21.  Eliot’s  Brief  Narrative  of  the  Progress  of  the  Gospel 

among  the  Indians,  1670.  22.  Wheelock’s  Narrative  of  the  Rise  of  the 

Indian  School  at  Lebanon,  Conn.,  1762. 

The  Directors  of  the  Old  South  Studies  in  History  and  Politics  have 
also  published  a  Manual  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  with 
bibliographical  and  historical  notes  and  outlines  for  study,  by  Edwin  D. 
Mead.  This  manual  is  published  for  the  use  of  schools  and  of  such  clubs, 
classes  and  individual  students  as  may  wish  to  make  a  careful  study  of  the 
Constitution  and  its  history.  Our  societies  of  young  men  and  women  enter¬ 
ing  upon  historical  and  political  studies  can  do  nothing  better  to  begin  with 
than  to  make  themselves  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  Constitution.  It  is 
especially  with  such  societies  in  view  that  the  table  of  topics  for  study,  which 
follows  the  very  full  bibliographical  notes  in  this  manual,  has  been  prepared. 
A  copy  of  the  manual  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  twenty-five 
cents  ;  one  hundred  copies,  fifteen  dollars.  Address  Directors  of  Old  South 
Studies ,  Old  South  Meeting  House. 

*  Double  number,  price  ten  cents. 

Old  South  Meeting  House , 

Boston ,  18  go. 
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EIGHTH  SERIES,  1890.  No  x. 

The 

Mound  Builders 
of  the 

Ohio  Valley. 


By  WILLIAM  HENRY  HARRISON. 

^  to  I  -  ^73  Cr 

An  extract  from  a  discourse  on  the  Aborigines  of  the  Valley  of  the  Ohio , 
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No  opinion  has  been  more  generally  entertained  in  every 
civilized  community  than  that  which  asserts  the  importance  of 
the  study  of  history  as  a  branch  of  education.  And  although 
there  are  few,  if  any,  who  would  controvert  this  proposition,  it 
will  scarcely  be  denied  that  there  is  no  study  at  this  day  so 
much  neglected.  We  everywhere  meet  with  men  possessed 
of  much  intelligence,  great  scientific  attainments,  high  standing 
in  those  professions  which  require  profound  study  and  deep 
research,  who  have  neglected  to  inform  themselves,  not  only  of 
the  circumstances  which  influenced  the  rise  and  progress,  the 
decline  and  fall,  of  the  most  celebrated  nations  of  antiquity,  but 
who  are  extremely  deficient  in  the  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
their  own  country.  If  we  search  for  the  causes  which  have  pro¬ 
duced  this  state  of  things,  one,  perhaps  the  most  efficient,  will 
be  found  in  the  great  increase  of  works  of  fiction,  and  the  fasci¬ 
nating  character  with  which  they  have  been  clothed  by  the  great 
geniuses  who  have  been  employed  upon  them.  It  is  the  perusal 
of  these  which  occupies  the  attention  of  the  wealthy  and  fills 
the  leisure  moments  of  the  man  of  business. 

I  am  loath  to  give  another  reason  for  this  decline  in  the 
taste  for  historical  reading  because  it  indicates,  also,  a  decline 
in  patriotism.  I  allude  to  the  inordinate  desire  for  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  riches,  which  has  so  rapidly  increased  in  our  country, 
and  which,  if  not  arrested,  will  ere  long  effect  a  deplorable 
change  in  the  character  of  our  countrymen.  This  basest  of 
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passions,  this  “  meanest  of  amors,”  could  not  exhibit  itself  in  a 
way  to  be  more  destructive  of  republican  principles  than  by 
exerting  an  influence  on  the  course  of  education  adopted  for 
our  youth.  The  effects  upon  the  moral  condition  of  the  nation 
would  be  like  those  which  would  be  produced  upon  the  verdant 
valley  of  our  state  if  some  quality  inimical  to  vegetable  life 
were  to  be  imparted  to  the  sources  of  the  magnificent  river  by 
which  it  is  adorned  and  fertilized. 

It  is  in  youth,  and  in  early  youth,  that  the  seeds  of  that 
patriotism  must  be  sown  which  is  to  continue  to  bloom  through 
life.  No  one  ever  began  to  be  a  patriot  in  advanced  age  ;  that 
holy  fire  must  be  lighted  up  when  the  mind  is  best  suited  to 
receive,  with  enthusiasm,  generous  and  disinterested  impres¬ 
sions.  If  it  is  not  then  the  “ruling  passion”  of  the  bosom,  it 
will  never  be  at  an  age  when  every  action  is  the  result  of  cool 
calculation,  and  the  basis  of  that  calculation  too  often  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  individual.  This  has  been  the  prevailing  opinion 
with  every  free  people  throughout  every  stage  of  civilization, 
from  the  roving  savage  tribe  to  the  numerous  and  polished 
nation;  from  the  barbarous  Pelasgi  to  the  glorious  era  of  Mil- 
ti'ades  and  Cimon,  or  the  more  refined  and  luxurious  age  of 
Pericles  and  Xenophon.  By  all,  the  same  means  were  adopted. 
With  all,  it  was  the  custom  to  present  to  their  youth  the  exam¬ 
ples  of  the  heroic  achievements  of  their  ancestors,  to  inspire  them 
with  the  same  ardor  of  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  their  country. 
As  it  regards  the  argument,  it  matters  not  whether  the  history 
was  written  or  unwritten,  whether  in  verse  or  prose,  or  how 
communicated ;  whether  by  national  annals,  to  which  all  had 
access ;  by  recitations  in  solemn  assemblies,  as  at  the  Olympic 
and  other  games  of  Greece  ;  in  the  songs  of  bards,  as  amongst 
the  Celts  and  Scandinavians ;  or  in  the  speeches  of  the  aged 
warriors,  as  was  practised  by  the  Wyandots,  Delawares,  Shaw- 
nees,  and  other  tribes  of  our  own  country.  Much  fiction  was, 
no  doubt,  passed  off  on  these  occasions  as  real  history;  but  as 
it  was  believed  to  be  true,  that  was  sufficient  to  kindle  the  spirit 
of  emulation  in  the  cause  of  patriotism  among  those  to  whom 
these  recitations,  songs,  and  speeches  were  addressed. 

If  I  truly  estimate  the  value  of  a  knowledge  of  history  by 
the  citizens  of  a  republic,  you  will  unite  with  me  in  deploring  the 
existence  of  any  circumstances  which  would  have  a  tendency  to 
supercede  or  lessen  the  attention  which  was  once  paid  to  it  in 
our  seminaries  of  learning,  and  more  especially  if  one  of  the 
causes  should  be  found  in  the  increasing  love  of  riches,  render¬ 
ing  our  youth  impatient  of  studies  which  are  not  essential  to 
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enable  them  to  enter  upon  the  professional  career  which  they 
have  chosen  as  the  means  of  obtaining  that  wealth  which  is  so 
universally  sought  after. 

As  your  association  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  procur¬ 
ing  and  preserving  materials  for  the  history  of  our  own  state, 
rather  than  to  encourage  attention  to  that  of  other  countries, 
these  remarks  may  be  considered  a  digression;  I  shall,  there¬ 
fore,  add  nothing  more  on  that  subject,  but  proceed  to  present 
to  you  some  notices  and  remarks  more  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  expressed  in  your  invitation  to  prepare  this  paper. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  Ohio,  admitted  into  the 
Union  before  either  of  the  other  north-western  states,  so  far 
ahead  of  either  in  point  of  population,  and  having  its  position 
precisely  intermediate  between  them  and  the  European  colo¬ 
nies,  from  whence  the  emigration  to  all  of  them  came,  should 
have  been  the  last  that  was  settled. 

Fifty-live  years  ago  there  was  not  a  Christian  inhabitant 
within  the  bounds  which  now  compose  the  state  of  Ohio. 
And  if,  a  few  years  anterior  to  that  period,  a  traveler  had  been 
passing  down  the  magnificent  river  which  forms  our  southern 
boundary,  he  might  not  have  seen  in  its  whole  course  of  eleven 
hundred  miles  a  single  human  being — certainly  not  a  habita¬ 
tion,  nor  the  vestige  of  one,  calculated  for  the  residence  of 
man.  He  might,  indeed,  have  seen  indications  that  it  was  not 
always  thus.  His  eye  might  have  rested  on  some  stupendous 
mound,  or  lengthened  lines  of  ramparts  and  traverses  of  earth, 
still  of  considerable  elevation,  which  proved  that  the  country 
had  once  been  possessed  by  a  numerous  and  laborious  people. 
But  he  would  have  seen,  also,  indubitable  evidences  that  centu¬ 
ries  had  passed  away  since  these  remains  had  been  occupied  by 
those  for  whose  use  they  had  been  reared.  Whilst  ruminating 
upon  the  causes  which  had  occasioned  their  removal,  he  would 
not  fail  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  their  departure  (if  they 
did  depart)  must  have  been  a  matter  of  necessity ;  for  no  peo¬ 
ple,  in  any  stage  of  civilization,  would  willingly  have  abandoned 
such  a  country ,  endeared  to  them,  as  it  must  have  been,  by  long 
residence  and  the  labor  they  had  bestowed  upon  it.  Unless, 
like  the  descendants  of  Abraham,  they  had  fled  from  the  face 
of  a  tyrant  and  the  oppressions  of  unfeeling  task-masters.  If 
they  had  been  made  to  yield  to  a  more  numerous  or  more  gal¬ 
lant  people,  what  country  had  received  the  fugitives?  and  what 
has  become  of  the  conquerors  ?  Had  they,  too,  been  forced  to 
fly  before  a  new  swarm  from  some  northern  or  southern  hive  ? 
Still  would  the  question  recur,  what  had  been  their  fate  ?  And 
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why  had  so  large  a  portion  of  country,  so  beautiful  and  inviting, 
so  abounding  in  all  that  is  desirable,  in  the  rudest  as  well  as 
the  most  advanced  state  of  society,  been  left  as  a  haunt  for  the 
beasts  of  the  forest,  or  as  an  occasional  arena  for  distant  tribes 
of  savages  to  mingle  in  mortal  conflicts  ?  To  aid  us  in  coming 
to  anything  like  a  satisfactory  conclusion  in  answer  to  those 
questions,  we  possess  only  a  solitary  recorded  fact.  For  every¬ 
thing  else  we  must  search  amidst  the  remains  which  are  still 
before  us  for  all  that  we  wish  to  know  of  the  history  and  char¬ 
acter  of  this  ancient  and  nameless  people.  And  although  the 
result  of  such  an  examination  may  be  far  from  satisfactory,  it 
will  not  be  entirely  barren  of  information.  We  learn  first,  from 
the  extensive  country  covered  by  their  remains,  that  they  were 
a  numerous  people.  Secondly,  that  they  were  congregated  in 
considerable  cities,  from  the  extensive  works  with  which  several 
favorite  situations  are  covered.  Thirdly,  that  they  were  essen¬ 
tially  an  agricultural  people ;  because,  collected  as  they  were  in 
great  numbers,  they  could  have  depended  upon  the  chase  but 
for  a  small  portion  of  their  subsistence  ;  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  they  were  in  the  possession  of  domestic  animals, 
as  the  only  one  known  to  the  American  continent  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Europeans  (the  lama  of  Peru)  was  unsuited  by 
nature  to  endure  the  rigors  of  a  winter  in  this  latitude.  The 
impossibility  of  assigning  any  other  purpose  to  which  the  greater 
number,  and  many  of  the  largest  of  these  remains  could  be 
applied,  together  with  other  appearances  scarcely  to  be  mis¬ 
understood,  confirm  the  fact  that  they  possessed  a  national 
religion,  in  the  celebration  of  which  all  that  was  pompous, 
gorgeous,  and  imposing  that  a  semi-barbarous  nation  could 
devise,  was  brought  into  occasional  display ;  that  there  were 
a  numerous  priesthood,  and  altars  often  smoking  with  heca¬ 
tombs  of  victims.  These  same  circumstances  also  indicate 
that  they  had  made  no  inconsiderable  progress  in  the  art  of 
building,  and  that  their  habitations  had  been  ample  and  con¬ 
venient,  if  not  neat  or  splendid.  Man  in  every  age  and  nation 
has  provided  for  his  own  defence  against  the  elements  before 
he  even  designates  any  peculiar  spot  for  the  worship  of  his  God. 
In  rigorous  climates  the  hut  will  always  precede  the  uncovered 
altar  of  earth  or  stone,  and  the  well  built  city  before  the  temple 
is  made  to  shoot  its  spires  to  the  skies. 

Thus  much  do  these  ancient  remains  furnish  us  as  to  the 
condition  and  character  of  the  people  who  erected  them.  I  have 
persuaded  myself  that  I  have  gleaned  from  them,  also,  some 
interesting  facts  in  their  history.  It  may,  however,  be  proper 
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first  to  remark,  that  the  solitary  recorded  fact  to  which  I  have 
alluded  to  enable  us  to  determine  their  ultimate  fate,  is  that 
which  has  been  furnished  to  us  by  the  historians  of  Mexico. 

The  pictural  records  of  that  nation  ascribe  their  origin  to 
the  Astecks,  a  people  who  are  said  to  have  arrived  first  in  Mex¬ 
ico  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century.  An  American 
author,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Madison,  of  Virginia,  having  with 
much  labor  investigated  this  subject,  declares  his  conviction 
that  these  Astecks  are  one  and  the  same  people  with  those  who 
once  inhabited  the  valley  of  the  Ohio.  The  probabilities  are 
certainly  in  favor  of  this  opinion.  Adopting  it,  therefore,  and 
knowing  by  it  the  date  of  their  arrival  on  the  north-west  fron¬ 
tier  of  Mexico,  we  refer  again  to  the  works  they  have  left  us  to 
gain  what  knowledge  we  can  of  the  cause  and  manner  of  their 
leaving  the  Ohio  valley.  For  the  reasons  formerly  stated,  I 
assume  the  fact  that  they  were  compelled  to  fly  from  a  more 
numerous  or  more  gallant  people.  No  doubt  the  contest  was 
long  and  bloody,  and  that  the  country,  so  long  their  residence, 
was  not  abandoned  to  their  rivals  until  their  numbers  were  too 
much  reduced  to  continue  the  contest.  Taking  into  considera¬ 
tion  all  the  circumstances  which  can  be  collected  from  the 
works  they  have  left  on  the  ground,  I  have  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  these  people  were  assailed  both  from  their  northern 
and  southern  frontier;  made  to  recede  from  both  directions,  and 
that  their  last  effort  at  resistance  was  made  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio.  I  have  adopted  this  opinion  from  the  different  character 
of  their  works,  which  are  there  found,  from  those  in  the  interior. 
Great  as  some  of  the  latter  are,  and  laborious  as  was  the  con¬ 
struction,  particularly  those  of  Circleville  and  Newark,  I  am 
persuaded  they  were  never  intended  for  military  defences.  On 
the  contrary,  those  upon  the  Ohio  river  were  evidently  designed 
for  that  purpose.  The  three  that  I  have  examined,  those  of 
Marietta,  Cincinnati,  and  the  mouth  of  the  great  Miami,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  latter,  have  a  military  character  stamped  upon  them 
which  cannot  be  mistaken.  The  latter  work,  and  that  at  Circle¬ 
ville,  never  could  have  been  erected  by  the  same  people,  if 
intended  for  military  purposes.  The  square,  at  the  latter  place, 
has  such  a  number  of  gateways  as  seem  intended  to  facilitate 
the  entrance  of  those  who  would  attack  it.  And  both  it  and  the 
circle  were  completely  commanded  by  the  mound,  rendering  it 
an  easier  matter  to  take,  than  defend  it.  The  engineers,  on  the 
contrary,  who  directed  the  execution  of  the  Miami  works,  appear 
to  have  known  the  importance  of  flank  defences.  And  if  their 
bastions  are  not  as  perfect,  as  to  form,  as  those  which  are  in  use 
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in  modern  engineering,  their  position,  as  well  as  that  of  the  long 
lines  of  curtains,  are  precisely  as  they  should  be.  I  have  an¬ 
other  conjecture  as  to  this  Miami  fortress.  If  the  people  of 
whom  we  have  been  speaking  were  really  the  Astecks-,  the  direct 
course  of  their  journey  to  Mexico,  and  the  facilities  which  that 
mode  of  retreat  would  afford,  seems  to  point  out  the  descent 
of  the  Ohio  as  the  line  of  that  retreat. 

This  position,  then  (the  lowest  which  they  appear  to  have 
fortified  on  the  Ohio),  strong  by  nature,  and  improved  by  the 
expenditure  of  great  labor,  directed  by  no  inconsiderable  degree 
of  skill,  would  be  the  last  hold  they  would  occupy  and  the  scene 
of  their  last  efforts  to  retain  possession  of  the  country  they 
had  so  long  inhabited.  The  interest  which  every  one  feels 
who  visits  this  beautiful  and  commanding  spot  would  be 
greatly  heightened  if' he  could  persuade  himself  of  the  reason¬ 
ableness  of  my  deductions  from  the  facts  1  have  stated.  That 
this  elevated  ridge,  from  which  are  now  to  be  seen  flourishing 
villages  and  plains  of  unrivalled  fertility,  possessed  by  a 
people  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  peace  and  liberty,  and  all 
that  peace  and  liberty  can  give,  whose  matrons,  like  those  of 
Sparta,  have  never  seen  the  smoke  of  an  enemy’s  fire,  once 
presented  a  scene  of  war,  and  war  in  its  most  horrid  form, 
where  blood  is  the  object,  and  the  deficiencies  of  the  field 
made  up  by  the  slaughter  of  innocence  and  imbecility.  That 
it  was  here  that  a  feeble  band  was  collected,  “  remnant  of 
mighty  battles  fought  in  vain,”  to  make  a  last  effort  for  the 
country  of  their  birth,  the  ashes  of  their  ancestors,  and  the 
altars  of  their  gods.  That  the  crisis  was  met  with  fortitude, 
and  sustained  with  valor,  need  not  be  doubted.  The  ancestors 
of  Quitlavaca  and  Gautimosin,  and  their  devoted  followers, 
could  not  be  cowards.  But  their  efforts  were  vain,  and  flight 
or  death  were  the  sad  alternatives.  Whatever  might  be  their 
object  in  adopting  the  former,  whether,  like  the  Trojan  rem¬ 
nant,  to  seek  another  country  “  and  happier  walls,”  or  like  that 
of  Ithome,  to  procure  present  safety  and  renovated  strength 
for  a  distant  day  of  vengeance,  we  have  no  means  of  ascer¬ 
taining.  But  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  were 
the  founders  of  a  great  empire,  and  that  ages  before  they 
assumed  the  more  modern  and  distinguished  name  of  Mexi¬ 
cans,  the  Astecks  had  lost  in  the  more  mild  and  uniform  climate 
of  Anhuac  all  remembrance  of  the  banks  of  the  Ohio.  But 
whatever  may  have  been  their  fate,  our  peculiar  interest  in 
them  ceases  after  their  departure  from  the  Miami.  In  relation 
to  their  conquerors  I  have  little  to  say,  and,  perhaps,  that 
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little  not  very  satisfactory.  Although  I  deny  the  occupation 
of  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  for  centuries  before  its  discovery 
by  the  Europeans,  I  think  that  there  are  indubitable  marks  of 
its  being  thickly  inhabited  by  a  race  of  men,  inferior  to  the 
authors  of  the  great  works  we  have  been  considering,  after 
the  departure  of  the  latter.  Upon  many  places  remains  of 
pottery,  pipes,  stone  hatchets,  and  other  articles,  are  found 
in  great  abundance,  which  are  evidently  of  inferior  workman¬ 
ship  to  those  of  the  former  people.  But  I  have  one  other 
fact  to  offer,  which  furnishes  still  better  evidence  of  my  opinion. 
I  have  before  mentioned  Cincinnati  as  one  of  the  positions 
occupied  by  the  more  civilized  people.  When  I  first  saw  the 
upper  plain  on  which  that  city  stands,  it  was  literally  covered 
with  low  lines  of  embankments.  I  had  the  honor  to  attend 
General  Wayne,  two  years  afterwards,  in  an  excursion  to  ex¬ 
amine  them.  We  were  employed  the  greater  part  of  a  day,  in 
August,  1793,  in  doing  so.  The  number  and  variety  of  figures 
in  which  these  lines  were  drawn  was  almost  endless,  and,  as  I 
have  said,  almost  covered  the  plain.  Many  so  faint,  indeed, 
as  scarcely  to  be  followed,  and  often  for  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance  entirely  obliterated,  but  by  careful  examination,  and 
following  the  direction,  they  could  be  again  found.  Now,  if 
these  lines  were  ever  of  the  height  of  the  others  made  by 
the  same  people  (and  they  must  have  been  to  have  answered 
any  valuable  purpose),  or  unless  their  erection  was  many  ages 
anterior  to  the  others,  there  must  have  been  some  other  cause 
than  the  attrition  of  the  rain  (for  it  is  a  dead  level)  to  bring 
them  down  to  their  then  state.  That  cause  I  take  to  have 
been  continued  cultivation.  And  as  the  people  who  erected 
them  would  not  themselves  destroy  works  which  had  cost  them 
so  much  labor,  the  solution  of  the  question  can  only  be  found 
in  the  long  occupancy  and  cultivation  of  another  people,  and 
the  probability  is  that  that  people  were  the  conquerors  of  the 
original  possessors.  To  the  question  of  the  fate  of  the  former, 
and  the  cause  of  no  recent  vestige  of  settlements  being  found 
on  the  Ohio,  I  can  offer  only  a  conjecture,  but  one  which 
appears  to  me  to  be  far  from  improbable.  Since  the  first 
settlement  of  the  Ohio  by  the  whites,  they  have  been  visited 
by  two  unusually  destructive  freshets,  one  in  1793  and  the 
other  in  1832.  The  latter  was  from  five  to  seven  feet  'higher 
than  the  former.  The  latter  was  produced  by  a  simultaneous 
fall  of  rain  upon  an  unusually  extensive  frozen  surface.  The 
learned  Dr.  Locke,  of  Cincinnati,  calculated  the  number  of 
inches  of  rain  that  fell  and,  as  far  as  it  could  be  ascertained, 
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the  extent  of  surface  which  was  subjected  to  it,  and  his  con¬ 
clusion  was  that  the  height  of  the  water  at  Cincinnati  did 
not  account,  after  allowing  for  evaporation,  etc.,  for  all  the 
water  that  fell.  In  other  words,  that  with  the  same  fall  of 
rain,  other  circumstances  concurring,  the  freshet  might  have 
been  some  feet  higher.  Now  these  causes  might  have  com¬ 
bined  at  another  time  to  pour  the  waters  of  the  tributary 
streams  into  the  main  trunk  more  nearly  together,  and  thus 
produce  a  height  of  water  equal  to  that  described  by  an  Indian 
chief  (to  which  he  said  he  was  an  eye  witness)  to  General 
Wilkinson,  at  Cincinnati,  in  the  fall  of  1792.  And  which,  if 
true,  must  have  been  several  feet  (eight  or  ten),  at  least,  higher 
than  that  of  1832.  The  occurrence  of  such  a  flood,  when  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio  were  occupied  by  numerous  Indian  towns 
and  villages,  nearly  all  which  must  have  been  swept  off,  was 
well  calculated  to  determine  them  to  a  removal,  not  only  from 
actual  suffering,  but  from  the  suggestions  of  superstition  ;  an 
occurrence  so  unusual  being  construed  into  a  warning  from 
heaven  to  seek  a  residence  upon  the  smaller  streams.  Before 
the  remembrance  of  these  events  had  been  obliterated  by  time, 
the  abandoned  region  would  become  an  unusual  resort  for 
game  and  a  common  hunting  ground  for  the  hostile  tribes  of 
the  north  and  south,  and,  of  course,  an  arena  for  battle.  Thus 
it  remained  when  it  was  first  visited  by  the  whites. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  JEFFERSON’S  “NOTES  ON  VIRGINIA,” 

1787. 

I  know  of  no  such  thing  existing  as  an  Indian  monument;  for  I 
would  not  honour  with  that  name  arrow  points,  stone  hatchets,  stone 
pipes,  and  half-shapen  images.  Of  labour  on  the  large  scale,  I  think 
there  is  no  remain  as  respectable  as  would  be  a  common  ditch  for  the 
draining  of  lands,  unless  indeed  it  would  be  the  Barrows,  of  which 
many  are  to  be  found  all  over  this  country.  These  are  of  different 
sizes,  some  of  them  constructed  of  earth,  and  some  of  loose  stones. 
That  they  were  repositories  of  the  dead  has  been  obvious  to  all ;  but 
on  what  particular  occasion  constructed  was  a  matter  of  doubt. 
Some  have  thought  they  covered  the  bones  of  those  who  have  fallen 
in  battles  fought  on  the  spot  of  interment.  Some  ascribed  them  to 
the  custom  said  to  prevail  among  the  Indians  of  collecting,  at  certain 
periods,  the  bones  of  all  their  dead,  wheresoever  deposited  at  the 
time  of  death.  Others  again  supposed  them  the  general  sepulchres 
for  towns,  conjectured  to  have  been  on  or  near  these  grounds ;  and 
this  opinion  was  supported  by  the  quality  of  the  lands  in  which  they 
are  found  (those  constructed  of  earth  being  generally  in  the  softest 
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and  most  fertile  meadow-grounds  on  river  sides)  and  by  a  tradition 
said  to  be  handed  down  from  the  aboriginal  Indians  that,  when  they 
settled  in  a  town,  the  first  person  who  died  was  placed  erect  and 
earth  put  about  him,  so  as  to  cover  and  support  him;  that  when  an¬ 
other  died,  a  narrow  passage  was  dug  to  the  first,  the  second  reclined 
against  him,  and  the  cover  of  earth  replaced,  and  so  on.  There  being 
one  of  these  in  my  neighbourhood,  I  wished  to  satisfy  myself  whether 
any,  and  which  of  these  opinions,  were  just.  For  this  purpose  I  deter¬ 
mined  to  open  and  examine  it  thoroughly.  [Here  follows  account  of 
the  examination.] 

Great  question  has  arisen  from  whence  came  those  aboriginals  of 
America?  Discoveries,  long  ago  made,  were  sufficient  to  show  that 
a  passage  from  Europe  to  America  was  always  practicable,  even  to 
the  imperfect  navigation  of  ancient  times.  In  going  from  Norway 
to  Iceland,  from  Iceland  to  Greenland,  from  Greenland  to  Labrador, 
the  first  traject  is  the  widest;  and  this  having  been  practised  from 
the  earliest  times  of  which  we  have  any  account  of  that  part  of  the 
earth,  it  is  not  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  subsequent  trajects  may 
have  been  sometimes  passed.  Again,  the  late  discoveries  of  Captain 
Cook,  coasting  from  Kamschatka  to  California,  have  proved  that  if 
the  two  continents  of  Asia  and  America  be  separated  at  all,  it  is  only 
by  a  narrow  streight.  So  that  from  this  side,  also,  inhabitants  may 
have  passed  into  America;  and  the  resemblance  between  the  Indians 
of  America  and  the  eastern  inhabitants  of  Asia  would  induce  us  to 
conjecture  that  the  former  are  the  descendants  of  the  latter,  or  the  lat¬ 
ter  of  the  former:  excepting  indeed,  the  Eskimaux,  who,  from  the 
same  circumstance  of  resemblance,  and  from  identity  of  language, 
must  be  derived  from  the  Greenlanders,  and  these  probably  from 
some  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  old  continent.  A  knowledge  of 
their  several  languages  would  be  the  most  certain  evidence  of  their 
derivation  which  could  be  produced.  In  fact,  it  is  the  best  proof  of 
the  affinity  of  nations  which  ever  can  be  referred  to.  How  many  ages 
have  elapsed  since  the  English,  the  Dutch,  the  Germans,  the  Swiss, 
the  Norwegians,  Danes  and  Swedes  have  separated  from  their  com¬ 
mon  flock?  Yet  how  many  more  must  elapse  before  the  proofs  of 
their  common  origin,  which  exist  in  their  several  languages,  will  dis¬ 
appear  ?  It  is  to  be  lamented  then,  very  much  to  be  lamented,  that 
we  have  suffered  so  many  of  the  Indian  tribes  already  to  extinguish 
without  our  having  previously  collected  and  deposited  in  the  records 
of  literature  the  general  rudiments,  at  least,  of  the  languages  they 
spoke.  Were  vocabularies  formed  of  all  tee  languages  spoken  in 
North  and  South  America,  preserving  their  appellations  of  the  most 
common  objects  in  nature,  of  those  which  must  be  present  to  every 
nation,  barbarous  or  civilized,  with  the  inflections  of  their  nouns  and 
verbs,  their  principles  of  reigmen  and  concord,  and  these  deposited  in 
all  the  public  libraries,  it  would  furnish  opportunities  to  those  skilled 
in  the  languages  of  the  old  world  to  compare  them  with  these  now, 
or  at  any  future  time,  and  hence  to  construct  the  best  evidence  of  the 
derivation  of  this  part  of  the  human  race. 
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But  imperfect  as  is  our  knowledge  of  the  tongues  spoken  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  it  suffices  to  discover  the  following  remarkable  fact.  Arranging 
them  under  the  radical  ones  to  which  they  may  be  palpably  traced, 
and  doing  the  same  by  those  of  the  red  men  of  Asia,  there  will  be 
found  probably  twenty  in  America  for  one  in  Asia  of  those  radical 
languages,  so  called  because,  if  they  were  ever  the  same,  they  have 
lost  all  resemblance  to  one  another.  A  separation  into  dialects  may 
be  the  work  of  a  few  ages  only,  but  for  two  dialects  to  recede  from 
one  another  till  they  have  lost  all  vestiges  of  their  common  origin 
must  require  an  immense  course  of  time ;  perhaps  not  less  than  many 
people  give  to  the  age  of  the  earth.  A  greater  number  of  those  radi¬ 
cal  changes  of  language  having  taken  place  among  the  red  men  of 
America,  proves  them  of  greater  antiquity  than  those  of  Asia. 


The  preceding  extracts  from  the  writings  of  two  presidents  of  the 
United  States  —  although  both  belong  to  dates  before  the  writers  became 
president  —  are  to  be  read  more  for  their  historical  than  for  their  strictly 
scientific  value,  although  both  were  abreast  of  the  best  science  of  their 
times.  To  Mr.  Harrison’s  paper  was  appended  a  long  note  on  the  question 
of  the  relation  of  the  mound-builders  to  the  Aztecs. 

The  discussion  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  American  aborigines 
began  in  England  as  early  as  1578,  when  Wm.  Bourne  devoted  a  section 
of  his  Booke  called  the  Treasure  for  Travellers,  published  that  year  in 
London,  to  the  subject  of  “The  Peopling  of  America.”  Spanish  writers, 
Herrera,  Torquemada  and  others,  had  touched  the  subject  earlier.  Gregorio 
Garcia,  who  was  a  missionary  for  twenty  years  in  South  America,  published 
a  book  on  the  Origen  de  los  Indios  de  el  Nuevo  Mundo,  at  Valencia,  in  1607, 
in  which  he  held  that  the  Indians  were  descended  from  Tartars  and  Chinese 
who  migrated  hither.  Most  of  the  early  New  England  fathers  held  that 
they  were  descendants  of  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel,  and  this  doctrine  has 
found  occasional  defenders  down  to  our  own  time,  giving  birth  to  many 
curious  books.  The  student  should  see  such  old  books  as  Thorowgood’s 
Jews  in  America  (1650)  and  Adair’s  American  Indians  (1775)  and  a^s0  Pres‘ 
ident  Stiles’s  famous  sermon  before  the  Connecticut  Assembly  in  1783,  on 
The  United  States  elevated  to  Glory  and  Honor.  Thomas  Morton,  he  of  Merry 
Mount,  in  his  famous  New  English  Canaan  (1637),  found  the  aboriginal 
source  in  “the  scattered  Trojans,  after  such  time  as  Brutus  departed  from 
Latiurn,”  —  but  one  is  never  quite  sure  where  Morton  is  in  earnest.  The 
principal  early  controversy  grew  out  of  a  pamphlet  by  the  famous  Hugo 
Grotius,  De  Origine  Gentium  Americanarum,  published  in  1642.  Grotius 
argued  that  all  North  America  except  Yucatan,  which  he  held  had  an 
Ethiopian  stock,  was  peopled  from  Scandinavia,  and  that  the  Peruvians 


were  from  China.  His  principal  antagonist,  Johannes  de  Laet,  held  that 
the  Scythian  race  had  chiefly  furnished  the  population  for  America. 
Grotius’s  pamphlet  has  been  translated,  On  the  Origin  of  the  Native  Races 
of  America,  but  the  translation  is  not  accurate. 

The  first  American  to  discuss  the  question  in  a  really  scientific  manner 
was  Benjamin  Smith  Barton,  a  professor  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
His  New  Views  of  the  Origin  of  the  Tribes  and  Nations  of  America,  pub¬ 
lished  at  Philadelphia  in  1797,  was  dedicated  to  Jefferson,  to  whom  he  pays 
high  tribute  as  having  greater  interest  in  the  subject  and  greater  knowledge 
about  it  than  any  other  American  of  the  time.  His  own  view  was  that  the 
Americans  were  descended  from  Asiatic  peoples.  Since  Barton’s  time  the 
literature  of  the  subject  has  grown  to  enormous  dimensions.  The  fullest 
accounts  of  this  literature  and  of  the  progress  of  opinion  respecting  the 
origin  and  antiquity  of  man  in  America  are  those  by  Haven  in  his  Archceology 
of  the  United  States  [Smithsonian  Contributions,  viii,  1856),  by  Bancroft  in 
his  Native  Races  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  vol.  v,  chap.  1,  and  by  Justin  Winsor 
in  the  Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America,  vol.  i.  See  also  Drake’s 
Book  of  the  Indians,  chap.  2,  and  Short,  chap.  3. 

De  Soto  noticed  the  works  of  the  mound-builders  as  early  as  1540,  the 
tradition  which  he  found  being  that  they  were  built  by  the  same  races 
which  he  encountered.  Other  Spanish  explorers  and  French  missionaries 
noticed  them,  but  Kalm,  the  Swede,  in  1749,  and  the  missionary,  David 
Jones,  in  1772,  were  the  first  to  say  anything  of  account  concerning  them. 
As  late  as  1786,  Franklin  thought  that  the  works  at  Marietta  might  have 
been  built  by  De  Soto  ;  and  Noah  Webster  assented.  The  observations  of 
Manasseh  Cutler,  a  little  later,  upon  the  works  in  the  Marietta  neighborhood 
are  of  value.  De  Witt  Clinton,  in  1817,  held  the  mounds  in  the  State  of 
New  York  to  have  been  built  by  the  Scandinavians.  It  was  Caleb  Atwater 
of  Ohio  who,  by  his  careful  descriptions  of  the  mounds  in  Ohio  and  other 
Western  States,  published  in  the  collections  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  at 
Worcester  in  1820,  gave  the  great  impulse  to  researches  in  this  field.  He 
expressed  a  belief  in  the  Asiatic  origin  of  the  mound-builders,  and  that  they 
subsequently  migrated  south  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Mexican  and 
Peruvian  civilizations.  Nothing  important  was  added  to  the  work  of 
Atwater  until  Squier  and  Davis,  in  1847,  commenced  the  publication,  in  the 
Smithsonian  Contributions,  of  the  results  of  their  remarkable  explorations. 
Of  the  later  works  by  Whittlesey,  Lapham,  Putnam,  Powell,  and  others  the 
student  can  learn  from  Winsor  and  the  other  authorities  mentioned  above. 
The  chapter  on  the  Works  of  the  Mound- Builders  (chapter  13)  in  Bancroft’s 
Native  Races  of  the  Pacific,  vol.  iv,  is  valuable.  A  good  popular  book, 
although  not  one  of  the  latest,  is  Baldwin’s  Ancient  America.  There  have 
been  recent  valuable  articles  in  the  magazines,  by  Professor  Putnam  and 
others,  which  will  perhaps  be  as  useful  as  anything  for  the  general  reader. 
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Until  recently  the  popular  theory  concerning  the  mound- builders  was  that 
they  were  in  some  way  connected  with  the  more  Southern  people,  the 
Pueblos,  the  Aztecs,  or  the  Peruvians.  The  theory  that  they  were  the 
ancestors  of  our  red  Indians  now  has  the  support  of  the  Bureau  of 
Ethnology. 


The  Old  South  Leaflets  which  have  been  published  during  the  last  five 
years  in  connection  with  the  annual  courses  of  historical  lectures  at  the  Old 
South  Meeting  Plouse  in  Boston  have  attracted  so  much  attention  and 
proved  of  so  much  service,  that  the  Directors  of  the  Old  South  Studies 
have  entered  upon  the  publication  of  a  general  series  of  Leaflets,  with  the 
needs  of  schools,  colleges,  private  clubs  and  classes  especially  in  mind. 
These  Leaflets  are  largely  reproductions  of  important  original  papers, 
accompanied  by  useful  historical  and  bibliographical  notes.  They  consist, 
on  an  average,  of  sixteen  pages,  and  are  sold  at  the  low  price  of  five  cents 
a  copy  or  three  dollars  per  hundred.  The  aim  is  to  bring  them  within  easy 
reach  of  everybody.  The  Old  South  work  is  a  work  for  the  education  of 
the  people,  and  especially  the  education  of  our  young  people,  in  American 
history  and  politics,  and  its  promoters  believe  that  few  things  can  contribute 
better  to  this  end  than  the  wide  circulation  of  such  Leaflets  as  those  now 
proposed.  It  is  hoped  that  professors  in  our  colleges  and  teachers  every¬ 
where  will  welcome  them  for  use  in  their  classes,  and  that  they  may  meet 
the  needs  of  the  societies  of  young  men  and  women  now  happily  being 
organized  in  so  many  places  for  historical  and  political  studies.  Schools 
and  the  trade  will  be  supplied  by  Messrs.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 
Some  idea  of  the  character  of  the  series  may  be  gained  from  the  following 
list  of  the  subjects  of  the  first  nineteen  numbers,  which  are  now  ready: 

No.  i.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  2.  The  Articles  of 
Confederation.  3.  The  Declaration  of  Independence.  4.  Washington’s 
Larewell  Address.  5.  Magna  Charta.  6.  Vane’s  “  Healing  Question.” 
7.  Charter  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  1629.  8.  Lundamental  Orders  of  Connecti¬ 
cut,  1638.  9.  Lranklinls  Plan  of  Union,  1754.  10.  Washington’s  Inaugurals. 

11.  Lincoln’s  Inaugurals  and  Emancipation  Proclamation.  12.  The  Lederal- 
ist,  Nos.  1  and  2.  13.  The  Ordinance  of  1787.  14.  The  Constitution  of 

Ohio  A  15.  Washington’s  Letter  to  the  Governors  of  the  States,  1783. 
16.  Washington’s  Letter  to  Benjamin  Harrison,  1784.  17.  Verrazzano’s 

Voyage,  1524.  18.  The  Constitution  of  Switzerland.*  19.  The  Bill  of 

Rights,  1689.  —  etc.  Price,  fiv'e  cents  per  copy;  one  hundred  copies,  three 
dollars.  Directors  of  Old  South  Studies ,  Old  South  Meeting  House ,  Boston. 


*  Double  number,  price  ten  cents. 


€>I&  J>outl)  leaflet^. 

EIGHTH  SERIES,  1890.  No.  2. 


Manners  and 
Customs  of  the 
Indians. 


By  THOMAS  MORTON. 


AN  EXTRACT  FROM  HIS  “NEW  ENGLISH  CANAAN,”  1637. 


Of  their  Houfes  and  Habitations. 

The  Natives  of  New  England  are  accuffcomed  to  build 
them  houfes  much  like  the  wild  Irifh ;  they  gather  Poles  in  the 
woodes  and  put  the  great  end  of  them  in  the  ground,  placinge 
them  in  forme  of  a  circle  or  circumference,  and,  bendinge  the 
topps  of  them  in  forme  of  an  Arch,  they  bind  them  together  with 
the  Barke  of  Walnut  trees,  which  is  wondrous  tuffe,  fo  that  they 
make  the  fame  round  on  the  Topp  for  the  frnooke  of  their  fire 
to  affend  and  paffe  through  ;  thefe  they  cover  with  matts,  fome 
made  of  reeds  and  fome  of  longe  flagges,  or  fedge,  finely  fowed 
together  with  needles  made  of  the  fplinter  bones  of  a  Cranes 
legge,  with  threeds  made  of  their  Indian  hempe,  which  their 
groueth  naturally,  leaving  feverall  places  for  dores,  which  are 
covered  with  mats,  which  may  be  rowled  up  and  let  downe 
againe  at  their  pleafures,  making  ufe  of  the  feverall  dores, 
according  as  the  winde  litts.  The  fire  is  alwayes  made  in  the 
middeft  of  the  houfe,  with  winde  fals  commonly:  yet  fome  times 
they  fell  a  tree  that  groweth  neere  the  houfe,  and,  by  drawing 
in  the  end  thereof,  maintaine  the  fire  on  both  fids,  burning  the 
tree  by  Degrees  fhorter  and  fhorter,  untill  it  be  all  confumed ; 
for  it  burneth  night  and  day.  Their  lodging  is  made  in  three 
places  of  the  houfe  about  the  fire  ;  they  lye  upon  plankes,  com¬ 
monly  about  a  foote  or  18.  inches  aboue  the  ground,  raifed  upon 
railes  that  are  borne  up  upon  forks  ;  they  lay  mats  under  them, 
and  Coats  of  Deares  fkinnes,  otters,  beavers,  Racownes,  and 
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of  Beares  hides,  all  which  they  have  dreffed  and  converted 
into  good  lether,  with  the  haire  on,  for  their  coverings  :  and  in 
this  manner  they  lye  as  warme  as  they  defire.  In  the  night 
they  take  their  reft ;  in  the  day  time  either  the  kettle  is  on  with 
fifh  or  flefh,  by  no  allowance,  or  elfe  the  fire  is  imployed  in  roaft- 
ing  of  fifhes,  which  they  delight  in.  The  aire  doeth  beget  good 
ftomacks,  and  they  feede  continually,  and  are  no  niggards  of 
their  vittels ;  for  they  are  willing  that  any  one  (hall  eate  with 
them.  Nay,  if  any  one  that  fhall  come  into  their  houfes  and 
there  fall  a  fleepe,  when  they  fee  him  difpofed  to  lye  downe, 
they  will  fpread  a  matt  for  him  of  their  owne  accord,  and  lay  a 
roule  of  fkinnes  for  a  boulfter,  and  let  him  lye.  If  hee  fleepe 
untill  their  meate  be  difhed  up,  they  will  fet  a  wooden  boule  of 
meate  by  him  that  fleepeth,  and  wake  him  faying,  Cattup  keene 
Meckin :  That  is,  If  you  be  hungry,  there  is  meat  for  you,  where 
if  you  will  eate  you  may.  Such  is  their  Humanity. 

Likewife,  when  they  are  minded  to  remoove,  they  carry 
away  the  mats  with  them  ;  other  materiales  the  place  adjoyning 
will  yeald.  They  ufe  not  to  winter  and  fummer  in  one  place, 
for  that  would  be  a  reafon  to  make  fuell  fcarfe  ;  but,  after  the 
manner  of  the  gentry  of  Civilized  natives,  remoove  for  their 
pleafures ;  fome  times  to  their  hunting  places,  where  they  re- 
maine  keeping  good  hofpitality  for  that  feafon ;  and  fometimes 
to  their  fifhing  places,  where  they  abide  for  that  feafon  likewife ; 
and  at  the  fpring,  when  fifh  comes  in  plentifully,  they  have 
meetinges  from  feverall  places,  where  they  exercife  themfelves 
in  gaminge  and  playing  of  juglinge  trickes  and  all  manner  of 
Revelles,  which  they  are  deligted  in ;  [fo]  that  it  is  admirable 
to  behould  what  paftime  they  ufe  of  feverall  kindes,  every  one 
ftriving  to  furpalle  each  other.  After  this  manner  they  fpend 
their  time. 

Of  the  Inctia?is  apparrell. 

The  Indians  in  thefe  parts  do  make  their  apparrell  of  the 
fkinnes  of  feverall  fortes  of  beaftes,  and  commonly  of  thofe  that 
doe  frequent  thofe  partes  where  they  doe  live  ;  yet  fome  of 
them,  for  variety,  will  have  the  fkinnes  of  fuch  beafts  that  fre¬ 
quent  the  partes  of  their  neighbors,  which  they  purchafe  of 
them  by  Commerce  and  Trade. 

Thefe  fkinnes  they  convert  into  very  good  lether,  making 
the  fame  plume  and  foft.  Some  of  these  fkinnes  they  dreffe 
with  the  haire  on,  and  fome  with  the  haire  off ;  the  hairy  fide  in 
winter  time  they  weare  next  their  bodies,  and  in  warme  weather 
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they  weare  the  haire  outwardes  :  they  make  likewife  fome 
Coates  of  the  Feathers  of  Turldes,  which  they  weave  together 
with  twine  of  their  owne  makinge,  very  prittily  :  thefe  garments 
they  weare  like  mantels  knit  over  their  fhoulders,  and  put  under 
their  arme  ;  they  have  likewife  another  sort  of  mantels,  made 
of  Mofe  fkinnes,  which  beaffc  is  a  great  large  Deere  fo  bigge  as 
a  horfe ;  thefe  fkinnes  they  commonly  dreffe  bare,  and  make 
them  wondrous  white,  and  ftripe  them  with  fize  round  about  the 
borders,  in  forme  like  lace  fet  on  by  a  Taylor,  and  fome  they 
ftripe  with  fize  in  workes  of  feverall  fafhions  very  curious, 
according  to  the  feverall  fantafies  of  the  workemen,  wherein 
they  ftrive  to  excell  one  another:  And  Mantels  made  of  Beares 
fkinnes  is  an  ufuall  wearinge,  among  the  Natives  that  live  where 
the  Beares  doe  haunt they  make  fhooes  of  Mofe  fkinnes,  which 
is  the  principall  leather  ufed  to  that  purpofe  ;  and  for  want 
of  fuch  lether  (which  is  the  ftrongest)  they  make  fhooes  of 
Deeres  fkinnes,  very  handfomly  and  commodious ;  and,  of  fuch 
deeres  fkinnes  as  they  dreffe  bare,  they  make  ftockinges  that 
comes  within  their  fhooes,  like  a  ftirrrop  ftockinge,  and  is  faftned 
above  at  their  belt,  which  is  about  their  middell ;  Every 
male,  after  hee  attaines  unto  the  age  which  they  call  Pubes, 
wereth  a  belt  about  his  middell,  and  a  broad  peece  of  lether 
that  goeth  betweene  his  leggs  and  is  tuckt  up  both  before  and 
bebinde  under  that  belt;  .  .  .  thofe  garments  they  allwayes 
put  on,  when  they  goe  a  huntinge,  to  keepe  their  fkinnes  from 
the  brufh  of  the  Shrubbs  :  and  when  they  have  their  Appar- 
rell  one  they  looke  like  Irifh  in  their  troufes,  the  Stockinges 
joyne  fo  to  their  breeches.  A  good  well  growne  deere  fkin  is 
of  great  account  with  them,  and  it  muft  have  the  tale  on,  or 
elfe  they  account  it  defaced ;  the  tale  being  three  times  as 
long  as  the  tales  of  our  Englifh  Deere,  yea  foure  times  fo 
longe,  this  when  they  travell  is  raped  round  about  their  body 
and,  with  a  girdle  of  their  making,  bound  round  about  their 
middles,  to  which  girdle  is  faftned  a  bagg,  in  which  his  instru¬ 
ments  be  with  which  hee  can  ftrike  fire  upon  any  occafion. 

Thus  with  their  bow  in  their  left  hand,  and  their  quiuer  of 
Arrowes  at  their  back,  hanging  one  their  left  fhoulder  with  the 
lower  end  of  it  in  their  right  hand,  they  will  runne  away  a  dogg 
trot  untill  they  come  to  their  journey  end  ;  and,  in  this  kinde 
of  ornament,  they  doe  feeme  to  me  to  be  handfomer  than  when 
they  are  in  Englifh  apparrell,  their  gefture  being  anfwerable  to 
their  one  habit  and  not  unto  ours. 

Their  women  have  fhooes  and  ftockinges  to  weare  likewife 
when  they  pleafe,  fuch  as  the  men  have,  but  the  mantle  they 
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ufe  to  cover  their  nakedness  with  is  much  longer  then  that 
which  the  men  ufe  ;  for,  as  the  men  have  one  Deeres  fkinn,  the 
women  have  two  foed  together  at  the  full  lenght,  and  it  is  fo 
lardge  that  it  trades  after  them  like  a  great  Ladies  trane  ;  and 
in  time  I  thinke  they  may  have  their  Pages  to  beare  them  up ; 
and  where  the  men  ufe  but  one  Beares  fkinn  for  a  Mantle,  the 
women  have  two  foed  together;  and  if  any  of  their  women 
would  at  any  time  fhift  one,  they  take  that  which  they  intend  to 
make  ufe  of,  and  caft  it  over  them  round,  before  they  fhifte 
away  the  other,  for  modefty,  .  .  .  which  is  to  be  noted  in  people 
uncivilized;  therein  they  feeme  to  have  as  much  modefty  as 
civilized  people,  and  deferve  to  be  applauded  for  it. 

Of  their  Reverence ,  and  ref  peel  to  age. 

It  is  a  thing  to  be  admired,  and  indeede  made  a  prefident, 
that  a  Nation  yet  uncivilizied  fhould  more  refpedl  age  than  fome 
nations  civilized,  lince  there  are  fo  many  precepts  both  of  divine 
and  humane  writers  extant  to  inftrubt  more  Civill  Nations  :  in 
that  particular,  wherein  they  excell,  the  younger  are  allwayes 
obedient  unto  the  elder  people,  and  at  their  commaunds  in 
every  refpect  without  grummbling ;  in  all  councels,  (as  therein 
they  are  circumfpedl  to  do  their  acciones  by  advife  and  coun¬ 
cell,  and  not  rafhly  or  inconfiderately,)  the  younger  mens  opin¬ 
ion  fhall  be  heard,  but  the  old  mens  opinion  and  councell 
imbraced  and  followed  :  befides,  as  the  elder  feede  and  provide 
for  the  younger  in  infancy,  fo  doe  the  younger,  after  being 
growne  to  yeares  of  manhood,  provide  for  thofe  that  be  aged ; 
and  in  diftribution  of  Acctes  the  elder  men  are  firffc  ferved  by 
their  difpenfator ;  and  their  counfels  (efpecially  if  they  be 
powahs)  are  efteemed  as  oracles  amongft  the  younger  Natives. 

The  confideration  of  thefe  things,  mee  thinkes,  fhould  re¬ 
duce  fome  of  our  irregular  young  people  of  civilized  Nations, 
when  this  ftory  fhall  come  to  their  knowledge,  to  better  man¬ 
ners,  and  make  them  afhamed  of  their  former  error  in  this 
kinde,  and  to  become  hereafter  more  duetyfull  ;  which  I,  as  a 
friend,  (by  obfervation  having  found,)  have  herein  recorded  for 
that  purpofe. 

Of  the  maintaining  of  their  Reputation. 

Reputation  is  fuch  a  thing  that  it  keepes  many  men  in 
awe,  even  amongft  Civilized  nations,  and  is  very  much  flood 
upon  :  it  is  (as  one  hath  very  well  noted)  the  awe  of  great 
men  and  of  Kings.  And,  ftnce  I  have  obferved  it  to  be  main- 
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tamed  amongft  Salvage  people,  I  cannot  chufe  but  give  an 
inftance  thereof  in  this  treatife,  to  confirme  the  common  re- 
ceaved  opinion  thereof. 

The  Sachem  or  Sagamore  of  Sagus  made  choife,  when 
hee  came  to  mans  eftate,  of  a  Lady  of  noble  difcent,  Daughter 
to  Papafiquineo,  the  Sachem  or  Sagamore  of  the  territories 
neare  Merrimack  River,  a  man  of  the  belt  note  and  eftimation 
in  all  thofe  parts,  and  (as  my  Countryman  Mr.  Wood  declares 
in  his  profpebt)  a  great  Nigromancer;  this  Lady  the  younge 
Sachem  with  the  confent  and  good  liking  of  her  father  marries, 
and  takes  for  his  wife.  Great  entertainement  hee  and  his 
receaved  in  thofe  parts  at  her  fathers  hands,  where  they  weare 
fefted  in  the  beft  manner  that  might  be  expebted,  according 
to  the  Cuftome  of  their  nation,  with  reveling  and  fuch  other 
folemnities  as  is  ufuall  amongft  them.  The  folemnity  being 
ended,  Papafiquineo  causes  a  felebted  number  of  his  men  to 
waite  upon  his  Daughter  home  into  thofe  parts  that  did  prop¬ 
erly  belong  to  her  Lord  and  hufband  ;  where  the  attendants 
had  entertainment  by  the  Sachem  of  Saugus  and  his  Country¬ 
men  :  the  folemnity  being  ended,  the  attendants  were  gratified. 

Not  long  after  the  new  married  Lady  had  a  great  defire 
to  fee  her  father  and  her  native  country,  from  whence  fhee 
came ;  her  Lord  willing  to  pleafure  her,  and  not  deny  her 
requeft,  amongft  them  thought  to  be  reafonable,  commanded 
a  feledted  number  of  his  owne  men  to  condubt  his  Lady  to  her 
Father,  wher,  with  great  refpedt,  they  brought  her;  and,  having 
feafted  there  a  while,  returned  to  their  owne  country  againe, 
leaving  the  Lady  to  continue  there  at  her  owne  pleafure, 
.amongft  her  friends  and  old  acquaintance  ;  where  fhee  paffed 
away  the  time  for  a  while,  and  in  the  end  defired  to  returne 
to  her  Lord  againe.  Her  father,  the  old  Papafiquineo,  having 
notice  of  her  intent,  fent  forne  of  his  men  on  ambaffage  to 
the  younge  Sachem,  his  fonne  in  law,  to  let  him  underhand 
that  his  daughter  was  not  willing  to  abfent  her  felfe  from  his 
company  any  longer,  and  therfore,  as  the  meffengers  had  in 
charge,  defired  the  younge  Lord  to  fend  a  convoy  for  her ; 
but  hee,  handing  upon  tearmes  of  honor,  and  the  maintaining 
of  his  reputation,  returned  to  his  father  in  law  this  anfwere, 
that,  when  fire  departed  from  him,  hee  caufed  his  men  to  waite 
upon  her  to  her  fathers  territories,  as  it  did  become  him  ;  but, 
now  fhee  had  an  intent  to  returne,  it  did  become  her  father  to 
fend  her  back  with  a  .convoy  of  his  own  people  ;  and  that  it 
flood  not  with  his  reputation  to  make  himfelf  or  his  men  fo 
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fervile,  to  fetch  her  againe.  The  old  Sachem,  Papafiquineo, 
having  this  meffage  returned,  was  inraged  to  think  that  his 
young  fon  in  law  did  not  efteeme  him  at  a  higher  rate  than 
to  capitulate  with  him  about  the  matter,  and  returne[d]  him 
this  fharpe  reply  ;  that  his  daughters  bloud  and  birth  deferved 
more  refpedt  than  to  be  fo  flighted  ;  and,  therefore,  if  he  would 
have  her  company,  hee  were  beft  to  fend  or  come  for  her. 

The  younge  Sachem,  not  willing  to  under  value  himfelfe 
and  being  a  man  of  a  flout  fpirit,  did  not  flick  to  fay  that  hee 
fliould  either  fend  her  by  his  owne  Convey,  or  keepe  her ;  for 
hee  was  determined  not  to  ftoope  fo  lowe. 

So  much  thefe  two  Sachems  flood  upon  tearmes  of  repu¬ 
tation  with  each  other,  the  one  would  not  fend  her,  and  the 
other  would  not  fend  for  her,  leaf!  it  fliould  be  any  diminifhing 
of  honor  on  his  part  that  fliould  feeme  to  comply,  that  the 
Lady  (when  I  came  out  of  the  Country)  remained  ftill  with 
her  father  ;  which  is  a  thinge  worth  the  noting,  that  Salvage 
people  fhould  feeke  to  maintaine  their  reputation  fo  much  as 
they  doe.# 

Of  their  trajficke  and  trade  one  with  another. 

Although  thefe  people  have  not  the  ufe  of  navigation, 
whereby  they  may  trafficke  as  other  nations,  that  are  civilized, 
ufe  to  doe,  yet  doe  they  barter  for  fuch  commodities  as  they 
have,  and  have  a  kinde  of  beads  infleede  of  money,  to  buy 
withall  fuch  things  as  they  want,  which  they  call  Wampampeak  : 
and  it  is  of  two  forts,  the  one  is  white,  the  other  is  of  a  violet 
coloure.  Thefe  are  made  of  the  fliells  of  fiflie.  The  white 
with  them  is  as  filver  with  us  ;  the  other  as  our  gould  :  and* 
for  thefe  beads  they  buy  and  fell,  not  onely  amongft  themfelves, 
but  even  with  us. 

We  have  ufed  to  fell  them  any  of  our  commodities  for 
this  Wampampeak,  becaufe  we  know  we  can  have  beaver 
againe  of  them  for  it :  and  thefe  beads  are  currant  in  all  the 
parts  of  New  England,  from  one  end  of  the  Coaft  to  the 
other. 

And  although  fome  have  indevoured  by  example  to  have 
the  like  made  of  the  fame  kinde  of  fliels,  yet  none  hath  ever, 
as  yet,  attained  to  any  perfedtion  in  the  compofure  of  them, 


*  This  incident  is  the  subject  of  Whittier’s  poem,  The  Bridal  of  Pennacook ;  but 
Adams  —  see  his  note  in  the  New  English  Canaan ,  p.  155  —  doubts  its  authenticity. — 
Editor. 
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but  that  the  Salvages  have  found  a  great  difference  to  be  in 
the  one  and  the  other ;  and  have  knowne  the  counterfett  beads 
from  thofe  of  their  owne  making  ;  and  have,  and  doe  flight  them. 

The  fkinnes  of  beafts  are  fould  and  bartered,  to  fuch 
people  as  have  none  of  the  fame  kinde  in  the  parts  where 
they  live. 

Likewife  they  have  earthen  potts  of  divers  flzes,  from  a 
quarte  to  a  gallon,  2.  or  3.  to  boyle  their  vitels  in;  very  ftronge, 
though  they  be  thin  like  our  Iron  potts. 

They  have  dainty  wooden  bowles  of  maple,  of  highe  price 
amongft  them ;  and  thefe  are  difperfed  by  bartering  one  with 
the  other,  and  are  but  in  certaine  parts  of  the  Country  made, 
where  the  feverall  trades  are  appropriated  to  the  inhabitants 
of  thofe  parts  onely. 

So  likewife  (at  the  feafon  of  the  yeare)  the  Salvages  that 
live  by  the  Sea  fide  for  trade  with  the  inlanders  for  frefli  water, 
reles  curious  fllver  reles,  which  are  bought  up  of  fuch  as  have 
them  not  frequent  in  other  places  :  cheftnuts,  and  fuch  like 
ufefull  things  as  one  place  affordeth,  are  fould  to  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  another,  where  they  are  a  novelty  accompted  amongft 
the  natives  of  the  land.  And  there  is  no  fuch  thing  to  barter 
withall,  as  is  their  Whampampeake. 

Of  their  Magazines  or  Storehowfes. 

These  people  are  not  without  providence,  though  they  be 
uncivilized,  but  are  carefull  to  preferve  foede  in  ftore  againft 
winter;  which  is  the  corne  that  they  laboure  and  dreffe  in  the 
fummer.  And,  although  they  eate  freely  of  it,  whiles  it  is  grow- 
inge,  yet  have  they  a  care  to  keepe  a  convenient  portion  thereof 
to  releeve  them  in  the  dead  of  winter,  (like  to  the  Ant  and  the 
Bee,)  which  they  put  under  ground. 

Their  barnes  are  holes  made  in  the  earth,  that  will  hold  a 
Hogfhead  of  corne  a  peece  in  them.  In  thefe  (when  their  corne 
is  out  of  the  hufke  and  well  dried)  they  lay  their  ftore  in  greate 
bafkets  (which  they  make  of  Sparke)  with  matts  under,  about 
the  fides,  and  on  the  top  ;  and  putting  it  into  the  place  made 
for  it,  they  cover  it  with  earth :  and  in  this  manner  it  is  pre- 
ferved  from  deftrudtion  or  putrifadlion ;  to  be  ufed  in  cafe  of 
neceflity,  and  not  elfe. 

And  I  am  perfwaded,  that  if  they  knew  the  benefit  of  Salte 
(as  they  may  in  time,)  and  the  meanes  to  make  falte  meate  frefli 
againe,  they  would  endeaver  to  preferve  fiflie  for  winter,  as  well 
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as  corne;  and  that  if  any  thinge  bring  them  to  civility,  it  will 
be  the  ufe  of  Sake,  to  have  foode  in  ft  ore,  which  is  a  cheife 
benefit  in  a  civilized  Commonwealth. 

Thefe  people  have  begun ne  already  to  incline  to  the  ufe  of 
Sake.  Many  of  them  would  begge  Sake  of  mee  for  to  carry 
home  with  them,  that  had  frequented  our  howfes  and  had  been 
acquainted  with  our  Sake  meats  :  and  Sake  I  willingly  gave 
them,  although  I  fould  them  all  things  elfe,  onely  becaufe  they 
fhould  be  delighted  with  the  ufe  there  of,  and  thinke  it  a  com¬ 
modity  of  no  value  in  it  felfe,  allthough  the  benefit  was  great 
that  might  be  had  by  the  ufe  of  it. 


Of  their  admirable  perfection,  in  the  ufe  of  the  fences. 

This  is  a  thinge  not  onely  obferved  by  mee  and  diverfe  of 
the  Salvages  of  New  England,  but,  alfo,  by  the  French  men  in 
Nova  Francia,  and  therefore  I  am  the  more  incouraged  to  pub- 
lifh  in  this  Treatice  my  obfervation  of  them  in  the  ufe  of  theire 
fences  :  which  is  a  thinge  that  I  fhould  not  eafily  have  bin  in¬ 
duced  to  beleeve,  if  I  my  felfe  had  not  bin  an  eie  witneffe  of 
what  I  fhall  relate. 

I  have  obferved  that  the  Salvages  have  the  fence  of  feeing 
fo  farre  beyond  any  of  our  Nation,  that  one  would  allmoft  be¬ 
leeve  they  had  intelligence  of  the  Devill  fometimes,  when  they 
have  tould  us  of  a  fliipp  at  Sea,  which  they  have  feene  foener 
by  one  hower,  yea,  two  howers  fayle,  then  any  Englifh  man 
that  flood  by  of  purpofe  to  looke  out,  their  fight  is  fo  excellent. 

Their  eies  indeede  are  black  as  iett ;  and  that  coler  is 
accounted  the  flrongeft  for  fight.  And  as  they  excell  us  in  this 
particular  fo  much  noted,  fo  I  thinke  they  excell  us  in  all 
the  reft. 

This  I  am  fure  I  have  well  obferved,  that  in  the  fence  of 
knelling  they  have  very  great  perfection  ;  which  is  confirmed  by 
the  opinion  of  the  French  that  are  planted  about  Canada,  who 
have  made  relation  that  they  are  fo  perfedl  in  the  ufe  of  that 
fence,  that  they  will  diftinguifh  between  a  Spaniard  and.  a 
Frenchman  by  the  fent  of  the  hand  onely.  And  I  am  per- 
fwaded  that  the  Author  of  this  Relation  has  feene  very  prob¬ 
able  reafons  that  have  induced  him  to  be  of  that  opinion ; 
and  I  am  the  more  willing  to  give  credit  thereunto,  becaufe  I 
have  obferved  in  them  fo  much  as  that  comes  to. 
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Of  their  acknowledgment  of  the  Creation ,  and  immortality 

of  the  Soule. 

Although  thefe  Salvages  are  found  to  be  without  Reli¬ 
gion,  Law,  and  King  (as  Sir  William  Alexander  hath  well  ob- 
ferved,)  yet  are  they  not  altogether  without  the  knowledge  of 
God  (historically)  ;  for  they  have  it  amongffc  them  by  tradition 
that  God  made  one  man  and  one  woman,  and  bad  them  live 
together  and  get  children,  kill  deare,  beafts,  birds,  fifh  and 
fowle,  and  what  they  would  at  their  pleafure  ;  and  that  their 
pofterity  was  full  of  evill,  and  made  God  fo  angry  that  hee  let 
in  the  Sea  upon  them,  and  drowned  the  greateft  part  of  them, 
that  were  naughty  men,  (the  Lord  deftroyed  fo ;)  and  they  went 
to  Sanaconquam,  who  feeds  upon  them  (pointing  to  the  Center 
of  the  Earth,  where  they  imagine  is  the  habitation  of  the 
Devill  :)  the  other,  (which  were  not  deftroyed,)  increafed  the 
world,  and  when  they  died  (becaufe  they  were  good)  went  to 
the  howfe  of  Kytan,  pointing  to  the  fetting  of  the  fonne  ;  where 
they  eate  all  manner  of  dainties,  and  never  take  paines  (as 
now)  to  provide  it. 

Kytan  makes  provifion  (they  fay)  and  faves  them  that 
laboure  ;  and  there  they  fhall  live  with  him  forever,  voyd  of 
care.  And  they  are  perfwaded  that  Kytan  is  hee  that  makes 
corne  growe,  trees  growe,  and  all  manner  of  fruits. 

And  that  wee  that  ufe  the  booke  of  Common  prayer  doo  it 
to  declare  to  them,  that  cannot  reade,  what  Kytan  has  com- 
maunded  us,  and  that  wee  doe  pray  to  him  with  the  helpe  of 
that  booke  ;  and  doe  make  fo  much  accompt  of  it,  that  a  Sal¬ 
vage  (who  had  lived  in  my  howfe  before  hee  had  taken  a  wife, 
by  wbome  hee  had  children)  made  this  requeft  to  mee,  (knowing 
that  I  allwayes  ufed  him  with  much  more  refpedt  than  others,) 
that  I  would  let  his  fonne  be  brought  up  in  my  howfe,  that  hee 
might  be  taught  to  reade  in  that  booke  :  which  requeft  of  his  I 
granted  ;  and  hee  was  a  very  joyfull  man  to  thinke  that  his 
fonne  fhould  thereby  (as  hee  faid)  become  an  Englifhman  ;  and 
then  hee  would  be  a  good  man. 

I  afked  him  who  was  a  good  man  ;  his  anfwere  was,  hee  that 
would  not  lye,  nor  fteale. 

Thefe,  with  them,  are  all  the  capitall  crimes  that  can  be 
imagined ;  all  other  are  nothing  in  refpebt  of  thofe  ;  and  hee 
that  is  free  from  thefe  muffc  live  with  Kytan  for  ever,  in  all 
manner  of  pleafure. 
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Thomas  Morton,  the  author  of  the  New  English  Canaan ,  is  known  to 
the  student  of  New  England  history  as  one  of  the  adventurers,  of  whom 
Captain  Wollaston  was  the  leader,  who  established  themselves  at  Mount 
Wollaston,  in  the  limits  of  the  present  town  of  Quincy,  in  1625.  Not  much 
is  known  of  his  early  life.  He  styles  himself,  on  the  title-page  of  his  book, 
“  of  Cliffords  Inne  gent.”  His  reputation  was  not  good,  one  authority  even 
stating  that  he  had  fled  to  New  England  “  upon  a  foule  suspition  of  murther.” 
But  this  was  at  a  time  when  human  life  was  held  cheap  in  many  quarters. 
We  are  only  sure  that  he  was  a  reckless  fellow,  of  looser  morals  than  the 
Puritans  whose  neighbor  he  became.  Allusions  in  the  New  Canaan  show 
that  he  had  been  a  man  fond  of  field  sports,  and  that  he  had  been  much 
of  a  traveler.  They  show  too  that  he  had  been  to  Massachusetts  Bay  before 
1625.  He  says  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  book:  “In  the  month  of 
June,  Anno  Salutis  1622,  it  was  my  chance  to  arrive  in  the  parts  of  New 
England  with  thirty  servants,  and  provision  of  all  sorts  fit  for  a  plantation; 
and,  while  our  houses  were  building,  I  did  endeavor  to  take  a  survey  of  the 
country.”  This  was  probably  in  connection  with  Weston’s  settlement  at 
Wessagusset.  He  tells  us  on  his  title-page  that  his  book  was  written 
“  upon  tenne  yeares  knowledge  and  experiment  of  the  country.” 

Of  Morton’s  life  with  his  men  at  Merry  Mount,  as  he  called  Mount 
Wollaston,  after  Wollaston  himself,  in  1626,  went  away,  of  his  trade  with 
the  Indians  for  furs,  and  the  guns  and  rum  he  sold  them,  of  his  revelries 
and  orgies,  culminating  in  the  famous  episode  of  the  May- pole,  and  of  his 
final  arrest  and  expulsion  by  the  good  people  of  Plymouth,  all  can  read 
in  the  books.  The  fullest  and  best  account  is  that  by  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  Jr.,  prefixed  to  the  beautiful  edition  of  the  New  English  Canaan 
which  he  prepared  for  publication  by  the  Prince  Society.  Everybody  will 
remember  Hawthorne’s  delightful  sketch,  The  May-pole  of  Merry  Mount; 
but  many  may  not  remember  that  Motley,  when  he  was  a  very  young  man, 
before  he  began  his  great  histories,  made  this  interesting  episode  in  our 
early  New  England  history  the  theme  of  a  novel :  Merry  Mount ,  a  Romance 
of  the  Massachusetts  Colony. 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  Morton’s  character  —  and  it  was  probably 
not  so  bad  as  Bradford  and  the  Puritans  painted  it  —  his  book,  which  he 
called  New  Canaan  in  satire  upon  the  strong  Old  Testament  character  of 
the  fathers  of  New  England  who  troubled  him,  has  a  distinct  value.  It  is 
in  three  sections  or  books :  “  The  first  Booke  [about  a  third  of  this  is  given 
in  the  present  leaflet]  setting  forth  the  originall  of  the  Natives,  their  Man¬ 
ners  and  Customes,  together  with  their  tractable  Nature  and  Love  towards 
the  English.  The  second  Booke  setting  forth  the  natural  endowments  of 
the  Country,  and  what  staple  Commodities  it  yealdeth.  The  third  Booke 
setting  forth,  what  people  are  planted  there,  their  prosperity,  what  remark- 


able  accidents  have  happened  since  the  first  planting  of  it,  together  with 
their  Tenents  and  practice  of  their  church.” 

Whatever  controversies  there  may  be  over  the  third  book,  which  con¬ 
tains  the  account  of  Morton’s  own  career  in  New  England,  the  earlier  books, 
as  containing  the  observations  of  one  of  the  first  comers  to  New  England 
upon  the  natural  history  of  the  country  and  the  aborigines,  possess  a  real 
scientific  interest.  Morton  made  many  mistakes  —  Trumbull  remarks  that 
he  could  not  write  the  most  simple  Indian  word  without  a  blunder  —  but  he 
was  a  lover  of  all  out- door  things,  he  was  a  curious  and  observing  man, 
and  he  had  a  singularly  sympathetic  feeling  toward  the  Indians  and  came  to 
know  them  well ;  and  what  he  writes  has  therefore  a  value  besides  that 
which  attaches  to  its  age  and  history.  “  Passionately  fond  of  field  sports,” 
says  Mr.  Adams,  “  Morton  found  ample  opportunity  for  the  indulgence  of 
his  tastes  in  New  England.  He  loved  to  ramble  through  the  woods  with 
his  dog  and  gun,  or  sail  in  his  boat  on  the  bay.  The  Indians,  too,  were  his 
allies,  and  naturally  enough  ;  for  not  only  did  he  offer  them  an  open  and 
easy-going  market  for  their  furs,  but  he  was  companionable  with  them. 
They  shared  in  his  revels.  He  denies  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  selling 
them  spirits,  but  where  spirits  were  as  freely  used  as  Morton’s  account 
shows  they  were  at  Merry  Mount,  the  Indians  undoubtedly  had  their  share.” 


In  1634,  three  years  before  the  appearance  of  Morton’s  New  English 
Canaan ,  William  Wood,  who  had  come  over  in  1629,  published  his  New 
England's  Prospect ,  which  contains  much  upon  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  Indians.  The  student  should  compare  the  statements  in  this  early  work, 
which  is  an  important  one  on  many  accounts  for  the  student  of  early  New 
England  history,  with  those  of  Morton.  Morton  was  familiar  with  what 
Wood  had  written  about  the  Indians,  and  refers  to  the  work  more  than  once 
in  his  New  Canaan.  About  forty  years  after  Wood  and  Morton  wrote  (1674), 
Josselyn  published  his  Two  Voyages ,  with  valuable  accounts  of  the  Indians 
of  New  England;  and  there  is  also  much  of  value  scattered  through  the 
pages  of  Winslow’s  Good  News,  Mather’s  Magnolia ,  and  Lechford’s  Plaine 
Dealing ,  as  well  as  in  the  works  of  Bradford,  Roger  Williams,  and  others 
of  the  fathers.  Very  full  accounts  of  all  these  early  writings,  as  well  as  of 
the  later  literature  upon  the  Indians,  both  of  New  England  and  the  southern 
colonies,  will  be  found  in  the  notes  by  Justin  Winsor  in  the  first  volume  of 
the  Narrative  and  Critical  EE  story  of  America,  and  the  first  volume  of  the 
Memorial  History  of  Boston. 

James  Adair’s  History  of  the  American  Indians,  published  in  1775,  was 
the  first  general  history  of  the  Indians,  and  is  quite  full  in  its  accounts  of 
Indian  manners  and  customs;  but  Adair’s  studies  were  chiefly  of  the  Indians 
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south  of  New  England.  Schoolcraft’s  great  work  on  The  Indian  Tribes  of 
the  United  States  has  important  sections  devoted  to  general  history  and 
manners  and  customs.  Schoolcraft’s  work  has  been  abridged  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  two  volumes,  edited  by  Francis  S.  Drake,  which  will  be  more 
convenient  and  useful  for  many  than  the  larger  work.  Mr.  Drake  is  also 
the  author  of  an  Indian  History  for  Young  Folks ,  which  the  young  folks 
attending  the  Old  South  lectures  on  the  Indians  should  read  through.  The 
first  two  chapters,  “  What  we  know  about  the  American  Indians,”  and  “  Early 
European  Intercourse  with  the  Indians,”  are  closely  related  to  the  subject 
of  the  second  lecture  in  the  course.  The  best  single  book  for  older  readers 
is  Rev.  George  E.  Ellis’s  The  Red  Man  and  the  White  Man  in  North 
America.  Its  early  chapters  upon  the  origin,  numbers,  and  character  of 
the  Indians  are  clear  and  full,  and  the  historical  portion,  covering  the  whole 
time  from  the  founding  of  the  colonies  to  the  present,  is  interesting  and  just. 
Dr.  Ellis’s  valuable  essays  on  the  Indians,  in  the  Narrative  and  Critical 
History  of  America  and  the  Memorial  History  of  Boston,  should  be  consulted 
in  connection. 
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Eliot’s 

Brief  Narrative.* 


To  the  Right  Worjhipful  the  Commifftoners  muter  his  Majejties 
Great-Seal,  for  Propagation  of  the  Gofpel  amongft  the  poor 
blind  Indians  in  New-England. 

Right  Worshipful  and  Christian  Gentlemen  : 

That  brief  Trabt  of  the  prefent  Rate  of  the  Indian-  Work 
in  my  hand,  which  I  did  the  laR  year  on  the  fudden  prefent  you 
with  when  you  call’d  for  fuch  a  thing ;  That  falling  fhort  of  its 
end,  and  you  calling  for  a  renewal  thereof,  with  opportunity  of 
more  time,  I  fhall  begin  with  our  laft  great  motion  in  that  Work 
done  this  Summer,  becaufe  that  will  lead  me  to  begin  with  the 
Rate  of  the  Indians  under  the  hands  of  my  Brethren  Mr.  Mahew 
and  Mr.  Bourn. 

Upon  the  17th  day  of  the  6th  month,  1670,  there  was  a 
Meeting  at  Maktapog  near  Sandwich  in  Plimouth-Pattent,  to 
gather  a  Church  among  the  I?idians :  There  were  prefent  fix 
of  the  MagiRrates,  and  many  Elders,  (all  of  them  Meffengers  of 
the  Churches  within  that  Jurifdidfion)  in  whofe  prefence,  in  a 
day  of  FaRing  and  Prayer,  they  making  confefflon  of  the  Truth 
and  Grace  of  Jefus  ChriR,  did  in  that  folemn  Affembly  enter 
into  Covenant,  to  walk  together  in  the  Faith  and  Order  of  the 


*  The  full  title  of  this  tract  was  as  follows  : 

A  Brief  Narrative  of  the  Progrefs  of  the  Gofpel  amongft  the  Indians 
in  New  England ,  in  the  Year  1670,  given  in  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  John 
Elliot,  Minifter  of  the  Gofpel  there,  in  a  letter  by  him  directed  to  the 
Right  Worfhipfull  the  Commissioners  under  his  Majefties  Great- Seal  for 
Propagation  of  the  Gofpel  amongft  the  poor  blind  Natives  in  thole  United 
Colonies.  LONDON ,  Printed  for  John  Allen ,  formerly  living  in  Little * 
Britain  at  the  Riling- Sun,  and  now  in  Wentworth  Jtreet  near  Bell-Lane ,  1671. 
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Gofpel ;  and  were  accepted  and  declared  to  be  a  Church  of 
Jefus  Chrift.  Thefe  Indians  being  of  kin  to  our  MaJJachuJet- 
Indians  who  firft  prayed  unto  God,  converfed  with  them,  and 
received  amongft  them  the  light  and  love  of  the  Truth;  they 
defired  me  to  write  to  Mr.  Lever  edge,  to  teach  them  :  He  accepted 
the  Motion:  and  performed  the  Work  with  good  fuccefs ;  but 
afterwards  he  left  that  place,  and  went  to  Long-If/and, ,  and  there 
a  godly  Brother,  named  Richard  Bourne  (who  purpofed  to  re¬ 
move  with  Mr.  Lercrcdge ,  but  hindered  by  Divine  Providence) 
undertook  the  teaching  of  thofe  Indians,  and  hath  continued 
in  the  work  with  good  fuccefs  to  this  day;  him  we  ordained 
Paftor  :  and  one  of  the  Indians,  named  Jude,  fhould  have  been 
ordained  Ruling-Elder,  but  being  fick  at  that  time,  advice  was 
given  that  he  fhould  be  ordained  with  the  firft  opportunity,  as 
alfo  a  Deacon  to  manage  the  prefent  Sabbath-day  Collections, 
and  other  [4]  parts  of  that  Office  in  their  feafon.  The  fame 
day  alfo  were  they,  and  fuch  of  their  Children  as  were  prefent, 
baptized. 

From  them  we  paffed  over  to  the  Vineyard,  where  many 
were  added  to  the  Church  both  men  and  women,  and  were 
baptized  all  of  them,  and  their  Children  alfo  with  them;  we 
had  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lords  Supper  celebrated  in  the 
Indian-Church,  and  many  of  the  Englijh- Church  gladly  joyned 
with  them  ;  for  which  caufe  it  was  celebrated  in  both  languages. 
On  a  day  of  Faffing  and  Prayer,  Elders  were  ordained,  two 
Teaching-Elders,  the  one  to  be  a  Preacher  of  the  Gofpel,  to 
do  the  Office  of  a  Pallor  and  Teacher;  the  other  to  be  a 
Preacher  of  the  Gofpel,  to  do  the  Office  of  a  Teacher  and 
Paftor,  as  the  Lord  fhould  give  them  ability  and  opportunity ; 
Alfo  two  Ruling-Elders,  with  advice  to  ordain  Deacons  alfo, 
for  the  Service  of  Chrift  in  the  Church.  Things  were  fo  or¬ 
dered  by  the  Lord’s  guidance,  that  a  Foundation  is  laid  for 
two  Churches  more  ;  for  firft,  thefe  of  the  Vineyard  dwelling  at 
two  great  a  diftance  to  enjoy  with  comfort  their  Sabbath-com¬ 
munion  in  one  place,  Advice  was  given  them,  that  after  fome 
experience  of  walking  together  in  the  Order  and  Ordinances  of 
the  Gofpel,  they  fhould  iffue  forth  into  another  Church;  and 
the  Officers  are  fo  chofen,  that  when  they  fhall  do  fo,  both 
Places  are  furniffied  with  a  Teaching  and  Ruling-Elder. 

Alfo  the  Teacher  of  the  Praying  Indians  of  Nantnket ,  with 
a  Brother  of  his  were  received  here,  who  made  good  Confeffions 
of  Jefus  Chrift ;  and  being  afked,  did  make  report  unto  us  that 
there  be  about  ninety  Families  who  pray  unto  God  in  that  Illand, 
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fo  effectual  is  the  Light  of  the  Gofpel  among  them.  Advice  was 
given,  that  fome  of  the  chief  Godly  People  fhould  joyn  to  this 
Church,  (for  they  frequently  converfe  together,  though  the 
Iilands  be  feven  leagues  afunder)  and  after  fome  experience  of 
walking  in  the  Order  of  the  Gospel,  they  fhould  iffue  forth  into 
Church-eftate  among  themfelves,  and  have  Officers  ordained 
amongft  them. 

The  Church  of  the  Vineyard  were  defirous  to  have  chofen 
Mr.  Make w  to  be  their  Paftor :  but  he  declined  it,  conceiving 
that  in  his  prefent  capacity  he  lieth  under  greater  advantages 
to  ftand  their  Friend,  and  do  them  good,  to  fave  them  from 
the  hands  of  fuch  as  would  bereave  them,  of  their  Lands,  ere. 
but  they  fhall  alwayes  have  his  counfel,  inftrubtion  and  manage¬ 
ment  in  all  their  Church-affairs,  as  hitherto  they  have  had  ; 
he  will  die  in  this  fervice  of  Jefus  Chrift.  The  Praying- Indians 
of  both  thefe  Iflands  depend  on  him,  as  God’s  Inftrument  for 
their  good.  [5]  Advice  alfo  was  given  for  the  fetling  of 
Schools;  every  Child  capable  of  learning,  equally  paying, 
whether  he  make  ufe  of  it  or  no:  Yet  if  any  fhould  fmfully 
neglebt  Schooling  their  Youth,  it  is  a  tranfgreffion  liable  to 
cenfnre  under  both  Orders,  Civil  and  Ecclefiaftical,  the  offeace 
being  againft  both.  So  we  walk  at  Natick. 

In  as  much  as  now  we  have  ordained  Indian  Officers  unto 
the  Miniftry  of  the  Gofpel,  it  is  needful  to  add  a  word  or  two  of 
Apology:  I  find  it  hopelefs  to  expebt  Englijh  Officers  in  our 
Indian  Churches  ;  the  work  is  full  of  hardfhip,  hard  labour,  and 
chargeable  alfo,  and  the  Pidians  not  yet  capable  to  give  confid- 
erable  fupport  and  maintenance  ;  and  Men  have  bodies,  and  muff 
live  of  the  Gofpel :  And  what  comes  from  England  is  liable  to 
hazard  and  uncertainties.  On  fuch  grounds  as  thefe  partly,  but 
efpecially  from  the  fecret  wife  governance  of  Jefus  Chrift,  the 
Lord  of  the  Harveft,  there  is  no  appearance  of  hope  for  their  fouls 
feeding  in  that  way  :  they  muft  be  trained  up  to  be  able  to  live  of 
themfelves  in  the  ways  of  the  Gofpel  of  Chrift;  and  through  the 
riches  of  God’s  Grace  and  Love,  fundry  of  themfelves  who  are  ex- 
pert  in  the  Scriptures,  are  able  to  teach  each  other  :  An  Englijh 
young  man  raw  in  that  language,  coming  to  teach  among  our 
Chriftian -Indians,  would  be  much  to  their  lofs  ;  there  be  of  them¬ 
felves  fuch  as  be  more  able,  efpecially  being  advantaged  that  he 
fpeaketh  his  own  language,  and  knoweth  their  manners.  Such 
Englijh  as  fhall  hereafter  teach  them,  muft  begin  with  a  People 
that  begin  to  pray  unto  God,  (and  fuch  opportunities  we  have 
many)  and  then  as  they  grow  in  knowledge,  he  will  grow  (if  he 
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be  diligent)  in  ability  of  fpeech  to  communicate  the  knowledge 
of  Chrift  unto  them.  And  feeing  they  muft  have  Teachers 
amongft  themfelves,  they  muft  alfo  be  taught  to  be  Teachers: 
for  which  caufe  I  have  begun  to  teach  them  the  Art  of  Teaching, 
and  I  find  fome  of  them  very  capable.  And  while  I  live,  my 
purpofe  is,  (by  the  grace  of  Chrift  aflifting)  to  make  it  one  of  my 
chief  cares  and  labours  to  teach  them  fome  of  the  Liberal  Arts 
and  Sciences,  and  the  way  how  to  analize,  and  lay  out  into  par¬ 
ticulars  both  the  Works  and  Word  of  God ;  and  how  to  com¬ 
municate  knowledge  to  others  methodically  and  fkilfully,  and 
efpecially  the  method  of  Divinity.  There  be  fundry  Minifters 
who  live  in  an  opportunity  of  beginning  with  a  People,  and  for 
time  to  come  I  (hall  ceafe  my  importuning  of  others,  and  onely 
fall  to  perfwade  fuch  unto  this  fervice  of  Jefus  Chrift,  it  being 
one  part  of  our  Minifterial  Charge  to  preach  to  the  World  in 
the  Name  of  Jefus,  and  from  amongft  them  to  gather  Subjects 
to  his  holy  Kingdom.  The  Bible,  and  the  Catechifm  drawn  [6] 
out  of  the  Bible,  are  general  helps  to  all  parts  and  places 
about  us,  and  are  the  ground-work  of  Community  amongft  all 
our  Indian- Churches  and  Chriftians. 

I  find  a  bleffing,  when  our  Church  of  Natick  doth'  fend  forth 
fit  Perfons  unto  fome  remoter  places,  to  teach  them  the  fear  of 
the  Lord.  But  we  want  maintenance  for  that  Service ;  it  is  a 
chargeable  matter  to  fend  a  Man  from  his  Family:  The  La¬ 
bourer  is  worthy  of  his  Hire  :  And  when  they  go  only  to  the 
High-wayes  and  Hedges,  it  is  not  to  be  expedted  that  they 
fhould  reward  them :  If  they  believe  and  obey  their  Meffage, 
it  is  enough.  We  are  determined  to  fend  forth  fome  (if  the 
Lord  will,  and  that  we  live)  this  Autumn,  fundry  ways.  I  fee 
the  belt  way  is,  up  and  be  doing :  In  all  labour  there  is  profit; 
Seek  and  ye  Jhall find.  We  have  Chrift’s  Example,  his  Promife, 
his  Prefence,  his  Spirit  to  affift;  and  I  truft  that  the  Lord  will 
find  a  way  for  your  encouragement. 

Natick  is  our  chief  Town,  where  moft  and  chief  of  our 
Rulers,  and  moft  of  the  Church  dwells ;  here  moft  of  our 
chief  Courts  are  kept;  and  the  Sacraments  in  the  Church  are 
for  the  moft  part  here  adminiftred  :  It  is  (by  the  Divine  Prov¬ 
idence)  feated  well  near  in  the  center  of  all  our  praying 
Indians ,  though  Weftward  the  Cords  of  Chrift’s  Tents  are  more 
enlarged.  Here  we  began  Civil  Government  in  the  year  1650. 
And  here  ufually  are  kept  the  General-Trainings,  which  feven 
years  ago  looked  fo  big  that  we  never  had  one  ftnce  till  this  year, 
and  it  was  at  this  time  but  a  fmall  appearance.  Here  we  have 
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two  Teachers,  Joh?i  Speen  and  Anthony ;  we  have  betwixt  forty 
and  fifty  Communicants  at  the  Lord’s  Table,  when  they  all  appear, 
but  now,  fome  are  dead,  and  fome  decriped  with  age  ;  and  one 
under  Cenfure,  yet  making  towards  a  recovery;  one  died  here 
the  laft  Winter  of  the  Stone,  a  temperate,  fober,  godly  man,  the 
firft  Indian  that  ever  was  known  to  have  that  difeafe  ;  but  now 
another  hath  the  fame  difeafe  :  Sundry  more  are  propofed,  and 
in  way  of  preparation  to  joyn  unto  the  Church. 

Ponkipog ,  or  Pakeunit ,  is  our  fecond  Town,  where  the 
Sachems  of  the  Bloud  (as  they  term  their  Chief  Royal-Line) 
had  their  Reiidence  and  Rights,  which  are  moftly  Alienated  to 
the  Englifh  Towns  :  The  laft  Chief  Man,  of  that  Line,  was  laft 
year  flain  by  the  Mauquzogs ,  againft  whom  he  rafhly  (without 
due  Attendants  and  Affiftance,  and  againft  Counfel)  went;  yet 
all,  yea,  his  Enemies  fay,  He  died  valiantly  ;  they  were  more 
afraid  to  kill  him,  than  he  was  to  die  ;  yet  being  de-  [7]  ferted 
by  all  (fome  knowingly  fay  through  Treafon)  he  flood  long,  and 
at  laft  fell  alone  :  Had  he  had  but  10  Men,  yea  5  in  good  order 
with  him,  he  would  have  driven  all  his  Enemies  before  him. 
His  Brother  was  refident  with  us  in  this  Town,  but  he  is  fallen 
into  fin,  and  from  praying  to  God.  Our  Chief  Ruler  is  Ahauton , 
an  old  ftedfaft  and  trufty  friend  to  the  Englifh ,  and  loveth  his 
Country.  He  is  more  loved  than  feared  ;  the  reins  of  his  bridle 
are  too  long.  Wakan  is  fometimes  neceffarily  called  to  keep 
Courts  here,  to  add  life  and  zeal  in  the  punifhment  of  Sinners. 
Their  late  Teacher,  William ,  is  deceafed;  He  was  a  man  of 
eminent  parts,  all  the  Englijh  acknowledge  him,  and  he  was 
known  to  many :  He  was  of  a  ready  wit,  found  judgment,  and 
affable  ;  he  is  gone  unto  the  Lord  ;  And  William,  the  Son  of 
Ahauton ,  is  called  to  be  Teacher  in  his  ftead.  He  is  a  prom- 
ifing  young-man,  of  a  fingle  and  upright  heart,  a  good  judg¬ 
ment,  he  Prayeth  and  Preacheth  well,  he  is  ftudious  and 
industrious,  and  well  accounted  of  among  the  Englifh. 

HaJJunnimefut  is  the  next  Town  in  order,  dignity,  and  antiq¬ 
uity ;  fundry  of  our  chief  Friends  in  the  great  work  of  Praying 
to  God,  came  from  them,  and  there  lived  their  Progenitors,  and 
there  lieth  their  Inheritance,  and  that  is  the  place  of  their 
defires.  It  lieth  upon  Nichmuke  River  ;  the  people  were  well 
known  to  the  Englifh  fo  long  as  ConnePicot  Road  lay  that  way, 
and  their  Religion  was'  judged  to  be  real  by  all  that  travelled 
that  journey,  and  had  occafion  to  lodge,  efpecially  to  keep  a 
Sabbath  among  them.  The  Ruler  of  the  Town  is  Anuweekin , 
and  his  brother  Tuppukkoowillin  is  Teacher,  both  found  and 
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godly  Men.  This  Ruler,  laft  Winter,  was  overtaken  with  a 
Paffion,  which  was  fo  obfervable,  that  I  had  occafion  to  fpeak 
with  him  about  it ;  he  was  very  penitent  ;  I  told  him,  That 
as  to  man,  I,  and  all  men  were  ready  to  forgive  him.  Ah ! 
faid  he,  I  find  it  the  great eft  difficulty  to  forgive  myfelf.  For  the 
encouragement  of  this  place,  and  for  the  cherifhing  of  a  new 
Plantation  of  Praying  Indians  beyond  them,  they  called  Mona- 
tunkanet  to  be  a  Teacher  alfo  in  that  Town,  and  both  of  them 
to  take  care  of  the  new  Praying-Town  beyond  them.  And  for 
the  like  encouragement,  Captain  Gookins  joyned  Petahheg  with 
Anuweekin.  The  aged  Father  of  this  Ruler  and  Teacher,  was 
laft  year  Baptized,  who  hath  many  Children  that  fear  God.  In 
this  place  we  meditate  ere  long  (if  the  Lord  will,  and  that  we 
live)  to  gather  a  Church,  that  fo  the  Sabbath-Communion  of  our 
Chriftian  Indians  may  be  the  more  agree-  [8]  able  to  the  Divine 
Inftitution,  which  we  make  too  bold  with  while  we  live  at  fuch 
diftance. 

OgquonikongquameJ ut  is  the  next  Town  ;  where,  how  we 
have  been  afflidted,  I  may  not  fay.  The  Englifii  Town  called 
Marlborough  doth  border  upon  them,  as  did  the  lines  of  the 
Tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin ;  the  Englifh  Meeting-houfe 
ffcandeth  within  the  line  of  the  Indian  Town,  although  the  con¬ 
tiguity  and  co-habitation  is  not  barren  in  producing  matters 
of  interfering;  yet  our  godly  Indians  do  obtain  a  good  report  of 
the  godly  Englifh ,  which  is  an  argument  that  bringeth  light  and 
evidence  to  my  heart,  that  our  Indians  are  really  godly.  I  was 
very  lately  among  them  ;  they  defired  me  to  fettle  a  dated 
Ledture  amongft  them,  as  it  is  in  fundry  other  Praying  Towns, 
which  I  did  with  fo  much  the  more  gladness  and  hope  of 
bleffing  in  it,  becaufe  through  Grace  the  Motion  did  firft  fpring 
from  themfelves.  Solomon  is  their  Teacher,  whom  we  judge 
to  be  a  ferious  and  found  Chriftian  ;  their  Ruler  is  Owannamug , 
whole  grave,  faithful,  and  difcreet  Converfation  hath  procured 
him  real  refpedt  from  the  Englifh.  One  that  was  a  Teacher 
in  this  place,  is  the  man  that  is  now  under  Cenfure  in  the 
Church ;  his  fin  was  that  adventitious  fin  which  we  have  brought 
unto  them,  Drunkennefs,  which  was  never  known  to  them  before 
they  knew  us  Englifh.  But  I  account  it  our  duty,  and  it  is 
much  in  my  defire,  as  well  to  teach  them  Wifdom  to  Rule 
fuch  heady  Creatures,  as  fkill  to  get  them  to  be  able  to  bridle 
their  own  appetites,  when  they  have  means  and  opportunity  of 
high-fpirited  enticements.  The  Wifdom  and  Power  of  Grace 
is  not  fo  much  feen  in  the  beggarly  want  of  thefe  things,  as  in 
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the  bridling  of  our  felves  in  the  ufe  of  them.  It  is  true  Domin¬ 
ion,  to  be  able  to  ufe  them,  and  not  to  abufe  ourfelves  by  them. 

Najhope  is  our  next  Praying  Town,  a  place  of  much  Afflic¬ 
tion  ;  it  was  the  chief  place  of  Refidence,  where  Tahattawans 
lived,  a  Sachem  of  the  Blood,  a  faithful  and  zealous  Chriftian, 
a  ftribt  yet  gentle  Ruler;  he  was  a  Ruler  of  50  in  our  Civil 
Order;  and  when  God  took  him,  a  chief  man  in  our  Ifrael  was 
taken  away  from  us.  His  only  Son  was  a  while  vain,  but 
proved  good,  expert  in  the  Scripture,  was  Eledled  to  Rule  in 
his  Fathers  place,  but  foon  died,  infomuch  that  this  place  is 
now  deftitute  of  a  Ruler.  The  Teacher  of  the  place  is  John 
Ihomas ,  a  godly  underftanding  Chriftian,  well  efteemed  of  by 
th e  Englijh :  his  Father  was  killed  by  the  Mauquaogs,-{hot  to 
death  as  he  was  in  [9]  the  River  doing  his  Eele-wyers.  This 
place  lying  in  the  Road-way  which  the  Mauquaogs  haunted,  was 
much  molefted  by  them,  and  was  one  year  wholly  deferted  ;  but 
this  year  the  People  have  taken  courage  and  dwell  upon  it 
again. 

In  this  place  after  the  great  Earthquake,  there  was  fome 
eruption  out  of  the  Earth,  which  left  a  great  Hiatus  or  Cleft 
a  great  way  together,  and  out  of  fome  Cavities  under  great 
Rocks,  by  a  great  Pond  in  that  place,  there  was  a  great  while 
after  often  heard  an  humming  noife,  as  if  there  were  frequent 
eruptions  out  of  the  Ground  at  that  place  :  yet  for  Healthful- 
nefs  the  place  is  much  as  other  places  be.  For  Religion,  there 
be  amongft  them  fome  Godly  Chriftians,  who  are  received  into 
the  Church,  and  baptized,  and  others  looking  that  way. 

Wamcfut  is  our  next  Praying-Town ;  it  lyeth  at  the  bottom 
of  the  great  Falls,  on  the  great  River  Merymak ,  and  at  the 
falling-in  of  Concord  River  ;  the  Sachem  of  this  Place  is  named 
Nomphon ,  faid  to  be  a  Prince  of  the  Bloud,  a  Man  of  a  real 
Noble  Spirit:  A  Brother  of  his  was  flain  by  the  Mauquaogs 
as  he  was  upon  a  Rock  fifhing  in  the  great  River.  In  revenge 
whereof  he  went  in  the  forementioned  rath  Expedition,  but  had 
fuch  about  him,  and  was  fo  circumfpebt,  that  he  came  well  off, 
though  he  loft  one  principal  Man.  This  place  is  very  much 
annoyed  by  the  Mauquaogs ,  and  have  much  ado  to  ftand  their 
ground. 

In  this  Place  Captain  Gookins  ordered  a  Garrifon  to  be 
kept  the  laft  year,  which  Order  while  they  attended  they  were 
fafe  ;  but  when  the  Northern  Sachems  and  Souldiers  came,  who 
ftirred  up  ours  to  go  with  them  on  their  unfuccefsful  Expedi¬ 
tion,  the  Town  was  for  the  moft  part  fcatter’d,  and  their  Corn 
fpoyled. 
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The  Teacher  of  this  Place  is  named  George:  they  have 
not  much  efteem  for  Religion,  but  I  am  hopefully  perfwaded 
of  fundry  of  them;  I  can  go  unto  them  but  once  in  a  year. 

Pa?iaiuket  is  the  upper  part  of  Alerimak-F  alls ;  fo  called, 
becaufe  of  the  noife  which  the  Waters  make.  Thither  the 
Penagwog-Indians  are  come,  and  have  built  a  great  Fort ;  Their 
Sachems  refufed  to  pray  to  God,  fo  fignally  and  finfully,  that 
Captain  Gookins  and  my  felf  were  very  fenfible  of  it,  and  were 
not  without  fome  expectation  of  fome  interpofure  of  a  Divine- 
Hand,  which  did  eminently  come  to  pafs  ;  for  in  the  forenamed 
Expedition  they  joyned  with  the  Northern  Sachems,  [io]  and 
were  all  of  them  cut  off ;  even  all  that  had  fo  fignally  refufed  to 
pray  unto  God  were  now  as  fignally  rejected  by  God,  and  cut 
off.  I  hear  not  that  it  was  ever  known,  that  fo  many  Sachems 
and  Men  of  Note  were  killed  in  one  imprudent  Expedition,  and 
that  by  a  few  fcattered  people  ;  for  the  Mauquaogs  were  not 
imbodied  to  receive  them,  nor  prepared,  and  few  at  home, 
which  did  much  greaten  the  Overthrow  of  fo  many  great  Men, 
and  fhews  a  divine  over-ruling  hand  of  God.  But  now,  ffnce 
the  Penaguog-Sachems  are  cut  off,  the  People  (fundry  of  them) 
dwelling  at  Panatuket- Fort  do  bow  the  Ear  to  hear,  and  fubmit 
to  pray  unto  God  ;  to  whom  Jethro ,  after  he  had  confeft  Chrift 
and  was  baptized,  was  fent  to  preach  Chrift  to  them. 

Magunkukquok  is  another  of  our  Praying-Towns  at  the 
remoteft  Wefterly  borders  of  Natick;  thefe  are  gathering  to¬ 
gether  of  fome  Nipi?iuk  Indians  who  left  their  own  places,  and 
fit  together  in  this  place,  and  have  given  up  themfelves  to 
pray  unto  God.  They  have  called  Pomham  to  be  their  Ruler, 
and  Sunon  to  be  their  Teacher.  This  latter  is  accounted  a  good 
and  lively  Chriftian  ;  he  is  the  fecond  man  among  the  Indians 
that  doth  experience  that  afflicfting  difeafe  of  the  Stone.  The 
Ruler  hath  made  his  Preparatory  Confeffion  of  Chrift,  and  is 
approved  of,  and  at  the  next  opportunity  is  to  be  received  and 
baptized. 

I  obtained  of  the  General-Court  a  Grant  of  a  Trafft  of 
Land,  for  the  fettlement  and  encouragement  of  this  People  ; 
which  though  as  yet  it  be  by  fome  obftruffted,  yet  I  hope  we 
fhall  find  fome  way  to  accomplifh  the  fame. 

QuanatuJJet  is  the  laft  of  our  Praying-Towns,  whofe  begin¬ 
nings  have  received  too  much  difcouragement ;  but  yet  the 
Seed  is  alive  :  they  are  frequently  with  me ;  the  work  is  at  the 
birth,  there  doth  only  want  ftrength  to  bring  forth.  The  care  of 
this  People  is  committed  joyntly  to  Monatunkanit,  and  Tuppunh- 
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koowillin ,  the  Teachers  of  HaJJnnemefut,  as  is  abovefaid  ;  and  I 
hope  if  the  Lord  continue  my  life,  I  (hall  have  a  good  account 
to  give  of  that  People. 

Thus  I  have  briefly  touched  fome  of  the  chiefeft  of  our 
prefent  Affairs,  and  commit  them  to  your  Prudence,  to  do  [i  i] 
with  them  what  you  pleafe  ;  committing  your  Selves,  and  all 
your  weighty  Affairs  unto  the  Guidance  and  Bleffmg  of  the 
Lord,  I  reft, 

Your  Worfhips  to  ferve  you  in  the  Service  of  our  Lord  Jefus. 

fobtt  «Uot. 

Roxb.  this  20th  of  the  7th  month,  1670. 


LETTER  FROM  ELIOT  TO  HON.  ROBERT  BOYLE. 

Roxbury ,  April  22, 1684. 

Right  Honourable  and  Indefatigable  Benefactors  : 

This  last  gift  of  four  hundred  pounds  for  the  reimpression  of  the 
Indian  bible  doth  set  a  diadem  of  beauty  upon  all  your  former  acts  of 
pious  charity,  and  commandeth  us  to  return  unto  your  honours  all 
thankful  acknowledgments,  according  to  our  abilities.  It  pleased  the 
worshipful  Mr.  Stoughton  to  give  me  an  intimation,  that  your  honours 
desired  to  know  the  particular  present  estate  of  the  praying  Indians  ; 
and  also,  when  Moses’s  Pentateuch  is  printed,  to  have  some  copies 
sent  over,  to  evidence  the  real  and  good  progress  of  the  work. 

Your  honour’s  intimation  hath  the  force  of  a  command  upon  me, 
and  therefore  I  shall  briefly  relate  the  religious  walking  and  ways  of 
the  praying  Indians.  They  do  diligently  observe  and  keep  the  sab¬ 
bath,  in  all  the  places  of  their  publick  meetings  to  worship  God. 
The  example  of  the  English  churches,  and  the  authority  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  laws,  which  major  Gookin  doth  declare  unto  them,  together  with 
such  mulcts,  as  are  inflicted  upon  transgressors  ;  as  also  and  es¬ 
pecially,  the  clear  and  express  command  of  God,  which  they  and 
their  children  learn  and  rehearse  daily  in  their  catechisms  ;  these  all 
together  have  fully  possessed  and  convinced  them  of  their  duty,  to 
keep  holy  the  sabbath  day.  So  that  the  sanctifying  of  the  sabbath 
is  a  great  and  eminent  part  of  their  religion.  And  though  some  of 
the  vain  and  carnal  sort  among  them  are  not  so  girt  to  it,  as  were  to 
be  desired,  yet  the  grave  and  religious  sort  do  constantly  worship 
God,  every  sabbath  day,  both  morning  and  evening,  as  the  English  do. 

The  acts  of  worship,  which  they  perform  in  their  publick  meet¬ 
ings,  are  as  followeth. 

The  officer  beginneth  with  prayer,  and  prayeth  for  all  men,  rulers, 
ministers,  people,  young,  old,  sick,  well,  English  or  Indians,  &c.  ac¬ 
cording  to  that  word,  1  Tim.  ii.  12.  I  will  that  first  of  all  prayers 
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be  made ,  &c.  I  say,  the  officer  begin neth  with  prayer,  viz.  where 
they  have  an  officer  ordained,  as  it  is  almost  in  all  the  churches. 
But  we  have  more  publick  assemblies,  that  meet  every  Lord’s  day,  to 
worship  God,  than  we  have  churches.  There  is  not  yet  a  church 
gathered  in  every  place,  where  they  meet  to  worship  God  and  keep 
the  sabbath  ;  but  where  it  is  so,  they  choose  some  able  godly  man 
(the  best  they  can)  to  manage  the  worship  among  them :  him  they  call 
their  teacher,  and  he  beginneth  with  prayer,  &c.  When  prayer  is 
ended,  they  call  forth  such  as  are  to  answer  the  catechism;  and  though 
this  is  sometimes  omitted  in  some  places,  yet  that  is  the  way  they 
walk  in,  and  it  is  often  practised.  When  catechism  is  ended,  a 
chapter  is  read,  sometimes  in  the  old  testament,  and  sometimes  in 
the  new;  and  sundry  of  the  young  men  are  trained  up,  and  called 
forth  to  this  service,  sometimes  one,  sometimes  another. 

When  the  chapter  is  read,  a  psalm  is  sung,  which  service  sundry 
are  able  to  manage  well. 

That  finished,  the  preacher  first  prayeth,  then  preacheth,  and  then 
prayeth  again.  If  it  be  the  day  for  the  Lord’s  supper  to  be  celebrated, 
the  church  address  themselves  unto  it,  and  the  minister  doth  exactly 
perform  it,  according  to  the  scriptures.  When  that  service  is  done, 
they  sing  a  psalm,  according  to  the  pattern  of  Christ;  thenhe  blesseth 
the  church,  and  so  finisheth  the  morning  service. 

In  the  afternoon  they  meet  again,  and  perform  all  the  parts  of 
worship,  as  they  did  in  the  morning;  which  done,  if  there  be  any 
infant  to  be  baptised,  they  perform  that  service  according  to  the 
scriptures;  which  done,  the  deacon  calleth  for  contributions  ;  which 
done,  if  there  be  any  act  of  publick  discipline  (as  divers  times  there 
is,  there  being  many  failures  among  us)  then  the  offender  is  called 
forth  (being  with  care  and  diligence  prepared)  and  is  exhorted  to 
give  glory  to  God,  and  confess  his  sin  ;  which  being  penitent,  they 
gladly  accept  him,  forgive  him,  and  receive  him.  If  it  be  not  a  satis¬ 
factory  confession,  they  shew  him  his  defect,  they  admonish  and 
exhort  him  to  a  more  full  confession;  and  so  he  is  left  to  some 
other  time.  This  finished,  he  blesseth  the  church,  and  so  dismisseth 
the  assembly. 

Moreover,  Major  Gookin  hath  dedicated  his  eldest  son,  Mr. 

Daniel  Gookin,  unto  this  service  of  Christ ;  he  is  a  pious  and 

learned  young  man,  about  thirty-three  years  old,  hath  been  eight 
years  a  fellow  of  the  college  ;  lie  hath  taught  and  trained  up  two 

classes  of  our  young  scholars  unto  their  commencement;  he  is  a 

man,  whose  abilities  are  above  exception,  though  not  above  envy. 
His  father,  with  his  inclination,  advised  him  to  Sherburne,  a  small 
village  near  Natick,  whose  meeting-house  is  about  three  miles,  more 
or  less,  from  Natick  meeting-house.  Mr.  Gookin  holdeth  a  lecture  in 
Natick  meeting-house  once  a  month;  which  lecture,  many  English, 
especially  of  Sherburne,  do  frequent.  He  first  preacheth  in  English, 
to  the  English  audience,  and  then  the  same  matter  is  delivered  to  the 
Indians,  by  an  interpreter,  whom,  with  much  pains,  Mr.  Gookin  hath 
fore-prepared.  We  apprehend,  that  this  will  (by  God’s  blessing)  be  a 
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means  to  enable  the  Indians  to  understand  religion  preached  in  the 
English  tongue,  and  will  much  further  Mr.  Gookin  in  learning  the 
Indian  tongue.  Likewise  Major  Gookin  holdeth  and  manageth  his 
courts  in  the  English  tongue ;  which  doth  greatly  further  the  Indians 
in  learning  law  and  government  in  the  English  tongue  ;  which  is  a 
point  of  wisdom  in  civilizing  them,  that  your  honours  have  manifested 
your  desires,  that  it  might  be  attended. 

The  places,  where  the  Indians  meet  to  worship  God,  and  sanctify 
the  sabbath,  are  many  ;  the  most  are  stated  places,  others  are  oc¬ 
casional.  The  stated  places,  in  the  Massachusetts,  since  the  wars, 
are  contracted  into  four,  Natick,  Ponkipog,  Wameset,  and  Chachau- 
bunkkakowok.  The  occasional  meetings  are  at  places  of  fishing, 
hunting,  gathering  chestnuts,  in  their  seasons.  Also  since  the  wars, 
the  Mauquaoys,  making  incursions  upon  the  praying  Indians,  did 
cause  them  to  make  divers  forts,  to  live  safely  in,  and  then  they 
did  there  meet  to  worship  God,  and  keep  the  sabbath. 

In  Plymouth  Patent,  there  are  about  ten  places,  where  they  meet 
to  worship  God. 

An  intelligent,  person,  of  Martyn’s  Vineyard,  reckoned  up  unto 
me  ten  places,  where  God  is  worshipped  every  Lord’s  day  in  that 
island. 

At  Nantucket  there  be  about  five  places  of  prayer  and  keeping 
sabbaths. 

The  reason  of  this  dispersion  of  places  of  publick  meeting  to 
worship  God,  is  this  ;  -there  is  but  here  and  there  a  spot  of  good  land, 
fit  for  planting  corn,  with  accommodation  of  fishing;  these  spots  of 
good  land  lie  at  a  great  distance  from  each  other;  some  four  or  five 
miles,  some  eight  or  nine  miles  :  some  ten  or  twelve  miles,  so  that  it 
is  impossible  for  them,  especially  with  women  and  children,  to  meet 
at  one  place;  therefore  all,  that  live  together  at  one  place,  meet  to 
worship  God  on  the  sabbath  day.  ... 

As  for  the  sending  any  numbers  of  Moses’s  Pentateuch,  I  be¬ 
seech  your  honours  to  spare  us  in  that ;  because  so  many  as  we  send, 
so  many  bibles  are  maimed,  and  made  incomplete,  because  they  want 
the  five  books  of  Moses.  We  present  your  honours  with  one  book, 
so  far  as  we  have  gone  in  the  work,  and  humbly  beseech,  that  it 
may  be  acceptable,  until  the  whole  be  finished  ;  and  then  the  whole 
impression  (which  is  two  thousand)  is  at  your  honours  command. 
Our  slow  progress  needeth  an  apology.  We  have  been  much  hin¬ 
dered  by  the  sickness  this  year.  Our  workmen  have  been  all  sick, 
and  we  have  but  few  hands,  one  Englishman,  and  a  boy,  and  one 
Indian;  and  many  interruptions  and  diversions  do  befal  us;  and  we 
could  do  but  little  this  very  hard  winter.  But  I  shall  give  your 
honours  no  further  trouble  fit  this  time,  only  requesting  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  your  prayers  and  protection.  So  I  remain, 

Your  honour’s  to  serve  you  in  our  Lord  Jesus, 

.  -  JOHN  ELIOT. 
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Eliot’s  Brief  Narrative,  written  in  1670,  just  twenty  years  before  his 
death,  was  the  last  of  his  publications  relating  to  the  progress  of  Christianity 
among  the  Indians.  Several  earlier  reports  had  been  published  in  London. 
The  Glorious  Progress  of  the  Gospel  amongst  the  Indians  in  New  England , 
manifested  in  three  Letters  under  the  Hand  of  that  famous  Instrument  of  the 
Lord ,  Mr.  John  Eliot ,  and  another  from  Mr.  Thomas  May  hew,  fun.,  both 
Preachers  of  the  Word,  as  well  to  the  English  as  Indians  in  New  England, 
had  been  published  in  London  by  Edward  Winslow,  in  1649.  This  has  been 
reprinted  in  the  Mass.  His.  Society’s  Collections,  third  series,  vol.  iv.  In 
the  same  volume  is  reprinted  Tears  of  Repentance  :  Or  a  further  Narrative  of 
the  Progress  of  the  Gospel  Amongst  the  Indians  in  New  England,  etc.,  by 
Eliot  and  Mayhew,  first  published  in  London  in  1653,  together  with  other 
important  tracts  of  the  same  period,  by  Rev.  Thomas  Shepard  of  Cambridge, 
Rev.  Henry  Whitfield  of  Guilford,  Conn.,  and  others,  upon  the  work  of 
Eliot  and  the  other  missionaries  among  the  Indians.  The  student  can  learn 
about  all  these  tracts  on  the  subject  of  the  Christianizing  of  the  Indians 
of  New  England  in  the  bibliographic  note  prefixed  to  Marvin’s  reprint  of 
the  Brief  Narrative.  In  the  Mass.  His.  Society’s  Collections,  first  series, 
vol.  iii,  are  nine  letters  from  Eliot  to  the  Honorable  Robert  Boyle,  on  the 
same  general  topic,  the  first  dated  Sept.  30,  1670,  shortly  after  the  issue  of 
this  tract,  and  the  last,  July  7,  1688,  not  long  before  Eliot’s  death.  Boyle 
was  for  a  time  governor  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel, 
and  a  generous  contributor  to  the  missionary  work  among  the  Indians; 
and  Marvin  probably  conjectures  rightly  that  these  letters  —  one  of  which 
is  included  in  the  present  leaflet  —  filled  the  place  which  the  publications 
had  previously  supplied,  serving  as  reports  of  the  progress  of  the  work. 

Of  the  work  of  Eliot  and  his  associates  among  the  Indians  there  is  some 
account  in  all  the  histories  of  New  England.  The  earliest  life  of  Eliot  is 
that  by  Cotton  Mather  (1691),  afterwards  embodied  in  his  Magnalia.  There 
are  various  later  lives  —  by  Convers  Francis,  Dearborn,  Thornton  and  others, 
and  a  sketch  by  Miss  Yonge  in  her  Pioneers  and  Founders.  Dr.  Ellis 
devotes  considerable  attention  to  the  missionary  efforts  among  the  Indians 
in  his  Red  Man  and  White  Man  in  North  America.  See  also  his  chapter 
on  “The  Indians  of  Eastern  Massachusetts,”  with  the  portrait  of  Eliot,  in 
the  first  volume  of  the  Memorial  History  of  Boston.  This  volume  contains 
much  of  value  concerning  Eliot;  see  the  chapter  on  “  Roxbury  in  the  Colo¬ 
nial  Period,”  etc.  Of  special  value  is  the  chapter  on  “The  Indian  Tongue 
and  its  Literature  as  fashioned  by  Eliot  and  others,”  by  J.  Hammond  Trum¬ 
bull.  The  student  can  nowhere  find  a  better  brief  account  of  Eliot’s  Indian 
Bible  and  its  printing.  See  also  Mr.  Trumbull’s  Origin  and  Early  Progress 
of  Indian  Missions  in  New  England ;  the  chapter  on  “  New  England,”  by 
Charles  Deane,  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Na7‘rative  and  Critical  History 
of  America  ;  and  further  references  to  Eliot  in  the  third  and  first  volumes  of 
that  work. 
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The  Beginning 
of  King 
Philip’s  War. 

By  WILLIAM  HUBBARD,  MINISTER  OF  IPSWICH. 


From  his  “  Narrative  of  the  Troubles  with  the  Indians  of  New  England ,” 

7677. 

S) 

After  the  Death  of  this  Woofamequen  or  Maffafoit,  his 
eldeft  Son  fucceeded  him  about  twenty  Years  fince,  Alexander 
by  name,  who  notwithftanding  the  League  he  had  entered  into 
with  the  Englifh,  together  with  his  Father,  in  the  Year  1639,  had 
neither  Affebtions  to  the  Englifhmens  Perfons,  nor  yet  to  their 
Religion,  but  had  been  plotting  with  the  Narhaganfets  to  rife 
againft  the  Englifh;  of  which  the  Governour  and  Council  of 
Pli?nouth  being  informed,  they  prefently  fent  for  him  to  bring 
him  to  the  Court;  the  Perfon  to  whom  that  Service  was  com¬ 
mitted,  was  a  prudent  and  refolute  Gentleman,  the  prefent 
Governour  of  the  faid  Colony,  who  was  neither  afraid  of 
Danger,  nor  yet  willing  to  delay  in  a  [10]  matter  of  that 
Moment,  he  forthwith  taking  eight  or  ten  ftout  Men  with  him 
well  armed,  intended  to  have  gone  to  the  faid  Alexander’s 
Dwelling,  diftant  at  leaft  forty  Miles  from  the  Governour’s 
Houfe  ;  but  by  a  good  Providence,  he  found  him  whom  he  went 
to  feek  at  a  Hunting-Houfe,  within  fix  miles  of  the  Englifh 
Towns,  when  the  faid  Alexander  with  about  eighty  Men  were 
newly  come  in  from  Hunting,  and  had  left  their  Guns  without 
Doors,  which  Major  Winflow  with  his  fmall  Company  wifely 
feized,  and  conveyed  away,  and  then  went  into  the  Wigwam, 
and  demanded  Alexander  to  go  along  with  him  before  the 
Governour,  at  which  Meffage  he  was  much  appall’d,  but  being 
told  by  the  undaunted  Meffenger,  that  if  he  hir’d  or  refufed  to 
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go,  he  was  a  dead  Man ;  he  was  by  one  of  his  chief  Councellors, 
in  whofe  Advice  he  moft  confided,  perfwaded  to  go  along  to 
the  Governours  Houfe,  but  fuch  was  the  Pride  and  Height 
of  his  Spirit,  that  the  very  Surprizal  of  him,  fo  raised  his 
Choler  and  Indignation,  that  it  put  him  into  a  Fever,  which 
notwithflanding  all  poffible  Means  that  could  be  ufed,  feetned 
Mortal  ;  whereupon  entreating  thofe  who  held  him  Prifoner, 
that  he  might  have  Liberty  to  return  Home,  promifing  to  return 
again  if  he  recovered,  and  to  fend  his  Son  as  Hoftage  till  he 
could  do  so  ;  on  that  Confideration  he  was  fairly  dismiffed,  but 
died  before  he  got  half  Way  Home.  Here  let  it  be  obferved, 
that  although  Some  have  taken  up  falfe  Reports,  as  if  the 
Englifh  had  compelled  him  to  go  further  or  fafter  than  he  was 
able,  and  fo  fell  into  a  Fever,  or  as  if  he  were  not  well  ufed 
by  the  Phyfician  that  looked  to  him,  while  he  was  with  the 
Englifh,  all  which  are  notorioufly  Falfe  ;  nor  is  it  to  be  imagined 
that  a  Perfon  of  fo  noble  a  Difpofition  as  is  that  Gentleman  (at 
that  Time  employed  to  bring  him)  fhould  himfelf,  or  fuffer  any 
elfe  to  be  uncivil  to  a  Perfon  allied  to  them  by  his  own,  as  well 
as  his  Fathers  League,  as  the  faid  Philip  alfo  was ;  nor  was  any 
Thing  of  that  Nature  ever  objected  to  the  Englifh  of  Plimouth 
by  the  faid  Alexanders  Brother,  by  name  Philip,  commonly 
for  his  ambitious  and  haughty  Spirit  nick-named  King  Philip , 
when  he  came  in  the  Year  1662,  in  his  own  Perfon  with 
Saufama7i  his  Secretary  and  chief  Councellor  to  renew  the 
former  League  that  had  been  between  his  Predeceffors  and  the 
Englifh  of  Plimouth;  but  there  was  as  much  Correfpondence 
betwixt  them  for  the  next  feven  Years,  as  ever  had  been  in 
any  former  Times.  What  can  be  imagined  therefore,  befides 
the  Inftigation  of  Satan,  that  either  envied  at  the  Profperity  of 
the  Church  of  God  here  feated  ;  or  elfe  fearing  left  the  Power 
of  the  Lord  Jefus,  that  had  overthrown  his  Kingdom  in  other 
Parts  of  the  World  fhould  do  the  Like  here,  and  fo  the  Stone 
taken  out  of  the  Mountain  without  Hands,  fhould  become  a 
great  Mountain  it  felf,  and  fill  the  [11]  whole  Earth,  no  Caufe 
of  Provocation  being  given  by  the  Englifh  ;  for  once  before 
this,  in  the  Year  1671,  the  Devil,  who  was  a  Murderer  from 
the  Beginning,  had  fo  filled  the  Heart  of  this  favage  Mifcreant 
with  Envy  and  Malice  againft  the  Englifh,  that  he  was  ready 
to  break  out  into  open  War  againft  the  Inhabitants  of  Plimouth , 
pretending  fome  petite  Injuries  done  to  him  in  planting  Land  ; 
but  when  the  Matter  of  Controverfie  came  to  be  heard  before 
Divers  of  the  Majfachufets  Colony :  yea  when  he  himfelf  came 
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to  Bojlon ,  as  it  were  referring  his  Cafe  to  the  Judgment  of 
that  Colony,  nothing  of  that  Nature  could  be  made  to  appear; 
Whereupon  in  way  of  Submiffion,  he  was  of  Neceffity  by  that 
evident  Conviction,  forced  to  acknowledge  that  it  was  the 
Naughtinefs  of  his  own  Heart  that  put  him  upon  that  Rebel¬ 
lion,  and  nothing  of  any  Provocation  from  the  Englifh ;  and  to 
a  Confeffion  of  this  Nature,  with  a  folemn  Renewal  of  his 
Covenant,  declaring  his  Defire,  that  this  his  Covenant  might 
teflifie  to  the  World  againft  him,  if  ever  he  fhould  prove  un¬ 
faithful  to  thofe  of  Plimouth,  or  any  other  of  the  Englifh  Col¬ 
onies  therein  ;  himfelf  with  his  chief  Councellors  fubfcribed  in 
the  Prefence  of  fome  Meffengers  fent  on  purpofe  to  hear  the 
Difference  between  Plimouth  and  the  faid  Philip.  But  for  fur¬ 
ther  Satisfaction  of  the  Reader,  the  faid  Agreement  and  Sub¬ 
miffion  fhall  be  here  publifhed. 

7'aunton,  April  ioth,  1671. 

Whereas  my  Father ,  my  Brother ,  and  my  felf  have  formally 
fubmitted  ourfelves  and  our  People  unto  the  Kings  Majejiy  of 
England ,  and  to  the  Colony  of  New  Plimouth ,  by  folemn  Covenant 
under  our  Hand ;  but  I  having  of  late  through  my  Indifcretion , 
and  the  Naughtinefs  of  my  Heart ,  violated  and  broken  this  my 
Covenant  with  my  Friends ,  by  taking  up  Arms ,  with  evil  intent 
againjl  them,  and  that  groundlefjly  ;  I  being  now  deeply  fenfible  of 
my  Unfaithfulnefs  and  Folly ,  do  define  at  this  Time  folemnly  to 
renew  my  Covenant  with  my  ancient  Friends ,  and  my  Fathers 
Friends  above  mentioned ,  and  do  defire  that  this  may  teflifie  to  the 
World  againfl  me  if  ever  I  fhall  again  fail  in  my  Faithfulnefs 
towards  them  (that  I  have  now,  and  at  all  Times  found  fo  kind 
to  me)  or  any  other  of  the  Englifh  Colonies ;  and  as  a  real  Pledg 
of  my  true  intentions  for  the  Future  to  be  Faithful  and  Friendly, 
I  do  freely  engage  to  refign  up  unto  the  Government  of  New  Plim¬ 
outh,  all  my  Englifh  Arms,  to  be  kept  by  them  for  their  Security, 
[12]  fo  long  as  they  fhall  fee  Peafon .  For  true  Performance  of 
the  Premifes ,  I  have  hereunto  fit  my  Hand,  together  with  the 
Refl  of  my  Council. 


In  Prefence  of 
William  Davis. 
William  Hudfon. 
Thomas  Brattle. 


The  Mark  of  P.  Philip. 

chief  Sachem  of  Pocanoket. 
The  Mark  of  V.  Tavofer. 

The  Mark  of  Capt.  Wifpofke. 

The  Mark  of  T.  Woonkaponchunt. 

[  Woonkaponchunt.] 

The  Mark  of  8.  Nimrod. 
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To  which  for  the  further  clearing  the  Juftice  of  the 
prefent  War,  the  Refult  of  the  Debate  of  the  Commiffioners  of 
the  United  Colonies  about  the  Matter  of  the  War  fhall  be 
here  inferted. 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  Commiffioners  of  the  United  Colonies 
held  in  Bofton, 


September  qth,  1675. 


We  having  received  from  the  Commiffioners  of  Plimouth  a 
Narrative  Jhowmg  the  Rife  and  feveral  Steps  of  that  Colony,  as  to 
the  prefent  War  with  the  Indians ,  which  had  its  Beginning  there , 
and  its  progrefs  i?ito  the  MaffachuJ'etts ,  by  their  Infolences  and 
Outrages ,  murthering  many  Perfons ,  and  burning  their  Houfes 
in  fundry  Plantations  in  both  Colonies.  And  having  only  con- 
ftdered  the  fame ,  do  declare ,  that  the  J aid  War  doth  appear  to  be 
both  fust  and  Neceffary ,  and  its  firjl  Rife  o?ily  a  defenfve  War. 
And  therefore  we  do  agree  and  conclude ,  that  it  ought  to  be  jointly 
profecuted  by  all  the  united  Colonies ,  and  the  Charges  thereof  to  be 
born  and  paid, \  as  is  agreed  in  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 


Thomas  Danforth. 
William  Stoughton, 
jpoftah  Winflow. 
Thomas  Hinckley. 


John  Winthrop. 
James  Richards. 


Yet  whatever  his  Submiffion  was  before,  or  his  fubjebting 
himfelf  and  his  People  to  our  King,  or  his  Engagement  to  pay 
a  Sum  of  Money  in  Part  of  the  Charges  then  occafioned  by 
him  (nor  have  the  Englifh  in  or  about  Plimouth  f ince,  or  before 
that  Time  been  any  Ways  injurious  unto  him,  or  any  of  his 
People)  all  which  are  fully  declared  in  a  Narrative  given  by 
the  Commiffioners  of  the  Colony  of  Plimouth ,  wherein  they 
alfo  fignifie  that  the  Settlement  and  Iffue  of  the  former  Con- 
trover  [i3]fie  between  Philip  and  them,  was  obtained  and  made 
(principally)  by  the  Mediation,  and  interpofed  Advice  and 
Counfel  of  the  other  two  confederate  Colonies,  and  alfo  in  a 
Letter  under  the  Governours  Hand  in  thefe  Words :  — 

I  think  I  ca7i  clearly  fay ,  that  before  thefe  prefent  Troubles 
broke  out ,  the  Englifh  did  not  poffefs  one  Foot  of  Land  in  this 
Colony  but  what  was  fairly  obtained  by  honejl  purchafe  of  the 
India?i  Proprietors :  Nay ,  becaufe  fome  of  our  People  are  of  a 
covetous  DifpofUion ,  and  the  Indians  are  in  Streights  eafily  pre- 
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vailed  with  to  part  with  their  Lands ,  we  firjl  made  a  Law ,  that 
none  Jhould  purchafe  or  receive  of  Gift  any  Land  of  the  Lndians 
without  the  Knoivledge  and  Allowance  of  our  Court,  and  Penalty 
of  a  Fine,  five  Pound  per  Acre  for  all  that  fhould  be  bought  as 
obtained.  And  left  yet  they  fhould  be  freightened  we  ordered  that 
Mount-Hope,  Pocaffet,  and  fereral  other  Necks  of  the  befl  Land 
in  the  Colo?iy  ( becaufe  moft  J'uit able  and  convenient  for  them),  fhould 
never  be  bought  out  of  their  Hands,  or  elfc  they  would  have  fold 
them  long fince.  And  our  Neighbors  of  Rehoboth  and  Swanzy, 
although  they  bought  their  Lands  fairly  of  this  Philip  and  his 
Father  and  Brother,  yet  becaufe  of  their  Vicinity ,  that  they  might 
not  trefpafs  upon  the  Lndians,  did  at  their  own  Cofi Jet  up  a  very 
fubstantial  Fence  quite  crofs  that  great  Neck  between  the  Englifh 
and  the  Indians,  and  payed  due  Damage  if  at  any  lime  any 
unruly  Horfe  or  other  Beafis  brake  in  and  trejpaffed.  And  for 
divers  Years  lafi  pafi  ( that  all  Occafions  of  Offence  in  that  refpect 
might  be  prevented)  ;  the  Englifh  agreed  with  Philip  and  his,  Jor  a 
certain  Sum,  yearly,  to  maintain  the  faid  Fence,  and  fecure  them- 
f  elves.  And  if  at  any  Time  they  have  brought  Complaints  before 
us,  they  have  had  jfuftice  impartial  and  fpeedy,  fo  that  our  own 
People  have  frequently  complained ,  that  we  erred  on  the  other  Hand 
in  fhewing  them  overmuch  Favour. 

Marfhfield,  May  i.  Jos.  Window. 

1676. 

Yet  did  this  treacherous  and  perfidious  Caitiff  ftill  harbour 
the  fame  or  more  mifchievous  Thoughts  againfi;  the  Englifh  than 
ever  before,  and  hath  been  fince  that  Time  plotting  with  all  the 
Lndians  round  about  to  make  a  general  Infurre6Iion  againfi: 
the  Engiifh  in  all  the  Colonies  ;  which,  as  fome  Prifoners  lately 
brought  in  have  confefied,  fhould  have  been  put  in  Execution 
at  once,  by  all  the  Lndians  rifing  as  one  Man,  againfi  all  thofe 
Plantations  of  Englifh  which  were  next  them.  The  Narhagan- 
fets  having  promifed,  as  was  confefied,  to  rife  with  four  thoufand 
fighting  Men  in  the  Spring  of  this  prefent  Year  1676.  But  by 
the  Occafion  hereafter  to  be  mentioned  about  Saufaman,  Ldiilip 
was  neceffitated  for  [14.]  the  Safety  of  his  own  Life  to  begin  his 
Rebellion  the  Year  before,  when  the  Defign  was  not  fully  ripe. 
Yet  fome  are  ready  to  think,  that  if  his  own  Life  had  not  now 
been  in  Jeopardy  by  the  Guilt  of  the  forefaid  Murther  of  Saufa- 
man,  his  Heart  might  have  failed  him,  when  it  fhould  have 
come  to  be  put  in  Execution,  as  it  did  before  in  the  Year  1671, 
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which  made  one  of  his  Captains,  of  far  better  Courage  and 
Refolution  than  hirnfelf,  when  he  faw  his  cowardly  Temper  and 
Difpofition,  fling  down  his  Arms,  calling  him  a  white-live?-' d  Cur , 
or  to  that  Purpofe,  and  faying,  That  he  would  never  own  him 
again,  or  fight  under  him,  and  from  that  Time  hath  turned  to 
the  Englifh,  and  hath  continued  to  this  Day  a  faithful  and 
refolute  Soldier  in  this  Quarrel. 

That  the  Indians  had  a  Confpiracy  amongft  themfelves  to 
rife  againft  the  Englifh,  is  confirmed  by  fome  of  the  Indians 
about  Hadly ,  although  the  plot  was  not  come  to  Maturity  when 
Philip  began,  the  fpecial  Providence  of  God  therein  over-ruling 
the  Contrivers  :  For  when  the  Beginning  of  the  Troubles  firft 
was  reported  from  Mount  Hope ,  many  of  the  Indians  were  in  a 
kind  of  Maze,  not  knowing  well  what  to  do  ;  fometimes  ready 
to  ftand  for  the  Englifh,  as  formerly  they  were  wont  to  do,  fome¬ 
times  inclining  to  ftrike  in  with  Philip  (which  at  the  1  aft  they 
generally  did)  which  if  it  had  been  forefeen,  much  of  that  mif- 
chief  might  have  been  prevented  that  fell  out  in  feveral  Places, 
more  by  perfidious  and  treacherous  Dealing  than  any  other 
Ways  :  the  Englifh  never  imagining  that  after  fo  many  obliging 
Kindneffes  received  from  them  by  the  Indians ,  befides  their 
many  Engagements  and  Proteffcations  of  Friendfhip,  as  formerly, 
they  would  have  been  fo  Ungrateful,  perfldioufly  Falfe  and 
Cruel  as  they  have  fince  proved. 

The  Occafion  of  Philips  fo  fudden  taking  up  Arms  the  laffc 
Year,  was  this  :  There  was  one  John  Saufaman  a  very  cunning 
and  plaufible  Indian,  well  {killed  in  the  Englifh  Language,  and 
bred  up  in  the  Profeffion  of  Chriftian  Religion,  imployed  as  a 
Schoolmafter  at  Natick,  the  Indian  Town,  who  upon  fome  Mif- 
demeanor  fled  from  his  Place  to  Philip ,  by  whom  he  was  enter¬ 
tained  in  the  Room  and  Office  of  Secretary,  and  his  chief  Coun¬ 
cilor,  whom  he  trufted  with  all  his  Affairs  and  fecret  Counfels  : 
But  afterwards,  whether  upon  the  Sting  of  his  own  Confcience, 
or  by  the  frequent  Sollicitations  of  Mr.  Eliot ,  that  had  known 
him  from  a  Child,  and  inftrudted  him  in  the  Principles  of  our 
Religion,  who  was  often  laying  before  him  the  heinous  Sin  of  his 
Apoftacy,  and  returning  back  to  his  old  Vomit;  he  was  at  laffc 
prevailed  with  to  forfake  Philip ,  and  return  back  to  the  Chriftian 
Indians  at  Natick  where  he  was  baptifed,  manifeffced  publick 
Repentance  for  all  his  former  Offences,  [15]  and  made  a  ferious 
Profeffion  of  the  Chriftian  Religion  :  and  did  apply  himfelf  to 
preach  to  the  Indians ,  wherein  he  was  better  gifted  than  any 
other  of  the  Indian  Nation  ;  fo  as  he  was  obferved  to  conform 
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more  to  the  Englifh  Manners  than  any  other  Indian  :  yet  having 
Occafion  to  go  up  with  fome  others  of  his  Country  men  to  Nam- 
ajket ,  whether  for  the  Advantage  of  Fifhing  or  fome  fuch  Occa¬ 
fion,  it  matters  not;  being  there  not  far  from  Philips  Country , 
he  had  Occafion  to  be  much  in  the  Company  of  Philips  Indians , 
and  of  Philip  himfelf :  by  which  Means  he  difcerned  by  feveral 
Circumftances  that  the  Indians  were  plotting  anew  again!!  us  ; 
the  which  out  of  Fathfulnefs  to  the  Englifh  the  faid  Saufaman 
informed  tire  Governour  of ;  adding  alfo,  that  if  it  were  known 
that  he  revealed  it,  he  knew  they  would  prefently  kill  him. 
There  appearing  fo  many  concurrent  Teftimonies  from  others, 
making  it  the  more  probable,  that  there  was  certain  Truth  in  the 
Information  ;  fome  Inquiry  was  made  into  the  Bufmefs,  by  exam¬ 
ining  Philip  himfelf,  feveral  of  his  Indians,  who  although  they 
could  do  nothing,  yet  could  not  free  themfelves  from  juft  Sufpi- 
tion  ;  Philip  therefore  foon  after  contrived  the  faid  Saufamans 
Death,  which  was  ftrangely  difcovered  ;  notwithflanding  it  was 
fo  cunningly  effected,  for  they  that  murdered  him,  met  him  upon 
the  Ice  on  a  great  Pond,  and  prefently  after  they  had  knocked 
him  down,  put  him  under  the  Ice,  yet  leaving  his  Gun  and  his 
Hat  upon  the  Ice,  that  it  might  be  thought  he  fell  in  accidentally 
through  the  Ice  and  was  drowned:  but  being  miffed  by  his 
Friend,  who  finding  his  Hat  and  his  Gun,  they  were  thereby  led 
to  the  Place,  where  his  Body  was  found  under  the  Ice  :  when 
they  took  it  up  to  bury  him,  fome  of  his  Friends,  fpecially  one 
David ,  obferved  fome  Bruifes  about  his  Head,  which  made  them 
fufpedt  he  was  firffc  knocked  down,  before  he  was  put  into  the 
Water :  however,  they  buried  him  near  about  the  Place  where 
he  was  found,  without  making  any  further  Inquiry  at  prefent: 
neverthelefs  David  his  Friend,  reported  thefe  Things  to  fome 
Englifh  at  Taunton  (a  Town  not  far  from  Namajket ),  occafioned 
the  Governour  to  inquire  further  into  the  BufmelT,  wifely  con¬ 
sidering,  that  as  Saufaman  had  told  him,  If  it  were  known  that 
he  had  revealed  any  of  their  Plots,  they  would  murder  him  for 
his  Pains  :  wherefore  by  fpecial  Warrant  the  Body  of  Saufaman 
being  digged  again  out  of  his  Grave,  it  was  very  apparent  that 
he  had  been  killed,  and  not  drowned.  And  by  a  ftrange  Provi¬ 
dence  an  Indian  was  found,  thajt  by  Accident  was  Handing  unfeen 
upon  a  Hill,  had  feen  them  murther  the  faid  Saufaman,  but  durffc 
never  reveal  it  for  Fear  of  lofing  his  own  Life  likewife,  until  he 
was  called  to  the  Court  at  Plimouth ,  or  before  the  Governour, 
where  he  plainly  [i 6]  confeffed  what  he  had  feen.  The  Mur¬ 
derers  being  apprehended,  were  convibted  by  his  undeniable 
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Teftimony,  and  other  remarkable  Circumftances,  and  fo  were  all 
put  to  Death,  being  but  three  in  Number;  the  laft  of  them  con- 
feffed  immediately  before  his  Death,  that  his  Father  (one  of  the 
Councellors  and  fpecial  Friends  of  Philip )  was  one  of  the  two 
that  murdered  Saufaman ,  himfelf  only  looking  on.  This  was 
done  at  Plimouth  Court ,  held  in  June  1674.  Infomuch  that 
Philip  apprehending  the  Danger  his  own  Head  was  in  next, 
never  ufed  any  further  Means  to  clear  himfelf  from  what  was 
like  to  be  laid  to  his  Charge,  either  about  his  plotting  againft 
the  Englifh,  nor  yet  about  Saufamans  Death  :  but  by  keeping  his 
Men  continually  about  him  in  Arms,  and  gathering  what  Stran¬ 
gers  he  could  to  join  with  him,  marching  up  and  down  conftantly 
in  Arms,  both  all  the  while  the  Court  fat,  as  well  as  afterwards. 
The  Englifh  of  Plimouth  hearing  of  all  this,  yet  took  no  further 
Notice,  than  only  to  order  a  Militia  Watch  in  all  the  adjacent 
Towns,  hoping  that  Philip  finding  himfelf  not  likely  to  be 
arraigned  by  Order  of  the  faid  Court,  the  prefent  Cloud  might 
blow  over,  as  fome  others  of  like  Nature  had  done  before  ;  but 
in  Conclufion,  the  Matter  proved  otherwife  ;  for  Philip  finding 
his  Strengh  daily  increafing,  by  the  flocking  of  Neighbour-Indians 
unto  him,  and  fending  over  their  Wives  and  Children  to  the 
Narhaganfets  for  Security  (as  they  ufe  to  do  when  they  intend 
War  with  any  of  their  Enemies,)  immediately  they  began  to 
alarm  the  Englifh  at  Swanzy ,  (the  next  Town  to  Philips  Country,) 
as  it  were  daring  the  Englifh  to  begin  ;  at  laft  their  Infolencies 
grew  to  fuch  an  Height,  that  they  began  not  only  to  ufe  threat¬ 
ening  Words  to  the  Englifh,  but  alfo  to  kill  their  Cattel  and  rifle 
their  Houfes  ;  whereat  an  Englifh-man  was  fo  provoked,  that  he 
let  fly  a  Gun  at  an  Indian ,  but  did  only  wound,  not  kill  him  ; 
whereupon  the  Indians  immediately  began  to  kill  all  the  Englifh 
they' could,  fo  as  on  the  24 th  of  June ,  1675,  was  Alarm  of 
War  firffc  sounded  in  Plimouth  Colony ,  when  eight  or  nine  of  the 
Englifh  were  flain  in  and  about  Swanzy :  They  firft  making  a 
Shot  at  a  Company  of  Englifh  as  they  returned  from  the  Affembly 
where  they  were  met  in  way  of  Humiliation  that  Day,  whereby 
they  killed  one  and  wounded  others  :  and  then  likewife  at  the 
fame  Time,  they  flew  two  Men  on  the  High-way,  fent  to  c'all 
a  Surgeon,  and  barbaroufly  the  fame  Day  murdered  fix  Men  in 
and  about  a  Dwelling-houfe  in  another  Part  of  the  Town:  all 
which  Outrages  were  committed  fo  fuddenly,  that  the  Englifh 
had  no  Time  to  make  any  Refiftance.  For  on  the  14 th  of  the 
fame  Month,  befides  Endeavours  ufed  by  Mr.  Brown  of  Swanzy , 
one  of  the  Magiftrates  of  Plimouth  JurifdidVion,  an  amicable 
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Letter  was  fent  from  the  Council  of  Plimouth  to  Philip ,  [17] 
Ihowing  a  Diflike  of  his  Practices,  and  advifmg  him  to  difmifs 
his  ftrange  Indians ,  and  not  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  abufed  by  falfe 
Reports  concerning  them  that  intended  him  no  Hurt:  but  no 
Anfwer  could  be  obtained,  otherwife  than  threatning  of  War, 
which  it  was  hoped  might  have  been  prevented,  as  heretofore 
it  had  been,  when  Things  feemed  to  look  with  as  bad  a  Face 
as  then  they  did.  However  the  Governour  and  Council  of 
Plimouth ,  underflanding  that  Philip  continued  in  his  Refolu- 
tion,  and  manifefted  no  Inclination  to  Peace,  they  immediately 
fent  us  what  Forces  they  could  to  fecure  the  Towns  thereabouts, 
and  make  Refiftance  as  Occafion  might  be  :  and  alfo  difpatched 
away  Meffengers  to  the  Maffachufets  Governour  and  Council, 
letting  them  know  the  State  of  Things  about  Mount-hope :  and 
defiring  their  fpeedy  Affiftance,  upon  which,  Care  was  immedi¬ 
ately  taken  with  all  Expedition  to  fend  fuch  Supplies  as  were 
defired  :  But  in  the  mean  time  two  Meffengers  were  difpatched 
to  Philip ,  to  try  whether  he  could  not  be  diverted  from  his 
bloody  Enterprize,  fo  as  to  have  prevented  the  Mifchief  fince 
fallen  out,  hoping,  that  as  once  before,  viz ,  Anno  1671,  by  their 
Mediation,  a  Stop  was  put  to  the  like  Tragedy;  fo  the  prefent 
War  might  by  the  fame  Means  have  been  now  turned  afide. 
For  in  the  faid  Year,  Philip  had  firmly  engaged  himfelf,  when 
he  was  at  Bojlon ,  not  to  quarrel  with  Plimouth  until  he  had  firft 
addreffed  himfelf  to  the  MaJJachufetts  for  Advice  and  Approba¬ 
tion  :  But  the  two  Meffengers  aforefaid,  finding  the  Men  flain 
in  the  Road,  June  24,  as  they  were  going  for  the  Chyrurgeon, 
apprehended  it  not  fafe  to  proceed  any  further,  confidering 
all'o,  that  a  Peace  now  could  not  honourably  be  concluded  after 
fuch  barbarous  Outrages  committed  upon  fome  of  the  neigh¬ 
bour  Colony :  Wherefore  returning  with  all  Speed  to  Bojlon , 
the  MaJJachufetts  Forces  were  difpatched  away  with  all  imagin¬ 
able  Hafte,  as  the  Exigent  of  the  Matter  did  require,  fome  of 
them  being  then  upon,  or  ready  for  their  March,  the  reft  were 
ordered  to  follow  after,  as  they  could  be  raifed.  The  fending 
forth  of  which,  becaufe  it  was  the  firft  Engagement  in  any  war¬ 
like  Preparations  againft  the  India7is  fliall  be  more  particularly 
declared. 

On  the  26 th  of  June  a  Foot  Company  under  Capt.  Daniel 
Henchman ,  with  a  Troop  under  Capt.  Thomas  Prentice ,  were 
fent  out  of  Bojlon  towards  Mount  Hope;  it  being  late  in  the 
Afternoon  before  they  began  to  March,  the  central  Eclipfe  of 
the  Moon  in  Capric,  hapned  in  the  evening  before  they  came 
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up  to  Nepo?ifet  River ,  about  twenty  Miles  from  Boflon ,  which 
occafioned  them  to  make  an  Halt  for  a  little  Repaft,  till  the 
Moon  recovered  her  Light  again.  Some  melancholy  Fancies 
would  not  be  perfwaded,  but  that  the  Eclipfe  falling  out  at 
that  Inftant  of  Time  [ 1 8]  was  ominous,  conceiving  alfo  that  in 
the  Centre  of  the  Moon  they  difcerned  an  unufual  black  Spot, 
not  a  little  refembling  the  Scalp  of  an  Indian:  As  fome  others 
not  long  before,  imagined  they  faw  the  Form  of  an  Indian  Bow, 
accounting  that  likewife  ominous  (although  the  Mifchief  follow¬ 
ing  was  done  by  Guns,  not  by  Bows)  both  the  one  and  the 
other,  might  rather  have  thought  of  what  Marcus  Craffus , 
the  Roman  General,  going  forth  with  an  Army  againft  the  Par- 
thians ,  once  wifely  replied  to  a  private  Souldier,  that  would 
have  diffwaded  him  from  marching  at  that  Time,  becaufe  of  an 
Eclipfe  of  the  Moon  in  Capricorn ,  ( That  he  was  7nore  afraid  of 
Sagitarius  than  of  Capricornus')  meaning  the  Arrows  of  the 
Parthians  (accounted  very  good  Archers)  from  whom,  as  Things 
then  fell  out,  was  his  greateft  Danger.  But  after  the  Moon 
had  waded  through  the  dark  Shadow  of  the  Earth,  and  borrowed 
her  Light  again,  by  the  Help  thereof  the  two  Companies 
marched  on  towards  Woodcoks  Houfe,  thirty  Miles  from  Bofton, 
where  they  arrived  next  Morning ;  and  there  retarded  their 
Motion  till  the  Afternoon,  in  Hope  of  being  overtaken  by  a 
Company  of  Voluntiers  ;  under  the  Command  of  Captain  Sam¬ 
uel  Mofely,  which  accordingly  came  to  pafs ;  fo  as  on  June  28 
they  all  arrived  at  Swanzy ,  when  by  the  Advice  of  Captain 
Cudworth  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  Plimouth  Forces,  thev 
were  removed  to  the  Head  Quarters ;  which  for  that  Time  were 
appointed  at  Mr.  Miles  his  Houfe,  the  Minifter  of  Swanzy , 
within  a  Quarter  of  a  Mile  of  the  Bridge  leading  into  Philips 
Lands.  They  arriving  there  fome  little  Time  before  Night, 
twelve  of  the  Troopers,  unwilling  to  lofe  Time,  paffed  over  the 
Bridg,  for  Difcovery  into  the  Enemies  Territories,  where  they 
found  the  rude  Welcome  of  eight  or  ten  Indians  firing  upon 
them  out  of  the  Bufhes,  killing  one  William  Hammond,  wound¬ 
ing  Corporal  Belcher,  his  Horfe  alfo  being  fhot  down  under  him ; 
the  Reft  of  the  faid  Troopers  having  difcharged  upon  thole 
Indians  that  ran  away  after  their  firft  fhot,  carried  off  their  two 
dead  and  wounded  Companions,  and  fo  retired  to  the  main 
Gaurd  for  that  Night,  pitching  in  a  Barricado  about  Mr.  Miles 
his  Houfe.  The  Enemy  thought  to  have  braved  it  out  by  a  bold 
Affault  or  two  at  the  firft ;  but  their  Hearts  foon  began  to  fail 
them  when  they  perceived  the  Maffachufetts  and  Plimouth 


Forces  both  engaged  againft  them  :  for  the  next  Morning  they 
fhouted  twice  or  thrice,  at  Half  a  Miles  Diftance,  and  nine  or 
ten  of  them  fhowing  themfelves  on  this  Side  the  Bridg :  our 
Horfeman  with  the  whole  Body  of  the  Privateers  under  Captain 
Mofely ,  not  at  all  daunted  by  fuch  kind  of  Alarms,  nor  willing 
fo  to  lofe  the  Bridg,  ran  violently  down  upon  them  over  the  faid 
Bridg,  purfuing  them  a  Mile  and  a  Quarter  on  the  other  Side  : 
Enfign  [19]  Savage ,  that  young  martial  Spark,  fcarce  twenty 
Years  of  Age,  had  at  that  Time  one  Bullet  lodged  in  his  Thigh, 
another  fhot  through  the  Brim  of  his  Hat,  by  ten  or  twelve  of 
the  Enemy  difcharging  upon  him  together,  while  he  boldly  held 
up  his  Colours  in  the  Front  of  his  Company:  but  the  weather 
not  buffering  any  further  Adtion  at  that  time,  thofe  that  were 
thus  far  advanced,  were  compelled  to  retreat  back  to  the  main 
Gaurd,  having  firft  made  a  Shot  upon  the  Indians  as  they  ran 
away  into  a  Swamp  near  by,  whereby  they  killed  five  or  fix  of 
them,  as  was  underftood  foon  after  at  Narhaganfet :  This  refo- 
lute  Charge  of  the  Englifh-Forces  upon  the  Enemy  made  them 
quit  their  Place  on  Mount-hope  that  very  Night,  where  Philip 
was  never  feen  after,  till  the  next  Year,  when  he  was  by  a  divine 
Mandate  fent  back,  there  to  receive  the  Reward  of  his  Wicked- 
nefs  where  he  firft  began  his  Mifchief. 


William  Hubbard,  from  whose  Narrative  of  the  Troubles  with  the 
Indians  the  account  of  the  beginning  of  Philip’s  War  given  in  the  present 
leaflet  is  taken,  was  born  in  1621,  was  one  of  the  first  class  of  graduates  at 
Harvard  College  in  1642,  was  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Ipswich  about  16 66, 
and  died  in  1704.  Rev.  John  Eliot,  at  one  time  the  Corresponding  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Mass.  Historical  Society,  wrote  of  him:  “Mr.  Hubbard  was 
certainly  for  many  years  the  most  eminent  minister  in  the  county  of  Essex, 
equal  to  any  in  the  province  for  learning  and  candor,  and  superior  to  all  his 
contemporaries  as  a  writer.”  Besides  his  Narrative  of  the  Troubles  with  the 
Indians,  he  wrote  a  General  History  of  New  England,  from  the  Discovery  to 
1680,  which  holds  an  important  place  among  the  early  histories.  The  Massa¬ 
chusetts  General  Court,  in  1682,  granted  fifty  pounds  to  the  author  “as  a 
manifestation  of  thankfulness”  for  this  history,  “he  transcribing  it  fairly 
that  it  may  be  the  more  easily  perused.”  The  original  rough  draft  and  the 
corrected  copy  of  the  manuscript  of  this  work  are  in  the  possession  of 
the  Mass.  Historical  Society,  which  in  1815,  and  again  in  1848,  printed  good 
editions  of  it.  A  copy  of  a  part  of  Hubbard’s  map  of  New  England  (1677), 
showing  the  settlements  along  the  coast  from  Cape  Ann  to  Plymouth,  may 
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be  seen  in  the  Memorial  History  of  Boston ,  i,  328.  There  is  a  beautiful 
edition  of  the  Narrative  of  the  Troubles  with  the  Indians ,  edited  by  Drake. 

The  best  account  of  the  original  authorities  concerning  Philip’s 
War  is  that  by  Justin  Winsor,  in  the  Memorial  History  of  Boston,  i,  327, 
appended  to  the  interesting  chapter  on  “Boston  in  Philip’s  War,”  by 
Edward  Everett  Hale.  See  also  Mr.  Winsor’s  notes  in  the  Narrative 
and  Critical  History  of  America ,  iii,  360.  Increase  Mather,  in  his  Early 
History  of  New  England,  discusses  briefly  the  origin  of  the  war ;  and  he 
devoted  a  special  volume  to  the  war — A  Brief  History  of  the  War  zvith 
the  Indians  in  New  England,  from  fane  24,  1675,  t°  Aug.  12,  1676. 
This  was  published  in  London  in  1676,  and  in  Boston  the  same  year. 
There  is  a  fine  edition  of  it  edited  by  S.  G.  Drake,  in  which  Cotton 
Mather’s  account  of  the  war  in  his  Magnalia  is  also  included.  This 
latter  account  was  written  twenty  years  after  the  war,  and  its  author 
had  the  use  of  Hubbard’s  valuable  Narrative  in  preparing  it.  Winsor 
rightly  pronounces  Hubbard’s  work  “  a  better  account  than  Increase 
Mather’s;”  and  Palfrey,  to  whose  History  of  New  England  the  student 
is  referred  for  perhaps  the  best  general  modern  account  of  the  war, 
thinks  Hubbard  had  good  opportunity.  John  Easton,  a  Rhode  Island 
Quaker,  wrote  a  Narrative  of  the  Causes  which  led  to  Philip's  War,  holding 
that  the  faults  were  not  all  on  the  side  of  the  Indians.  It  should  be 
remarked  in  general  that  almost  all  the  old  colonial  accounts  are  more  or 
less  unfair  toward  the  Indians.  Thomas  Church,  a  son  of  Colonel  Benjamin 
Church,  the  hero  of  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  colonists  and  the  conqueror 
of  Philip,  wrote  for  his  father  an  account  of  the  war,  entitled  Entertaining 
Passages  relating  to  Philip's  War,  which  the  student  should  consult  in  the 
beautiful  edition  edited  by  Rev.  Henry  M.  Dexter.  In  Drake’s  Book  of  the 
Indians,  in  Baylies’  Old  Colony,  in  Barry’s  History  of  Massachusetts ,  in 
Bancroft’s  United  States  and  in  all  the  common  histories  can  be  found  good 
accounts  of  Philip’s  War  and  of  the  other  early  troubles  with  the  Indians, 
sufficient  for  the  general  reader.  There  is  also  much  valuable  material  in 
many  of  the  local  histories,  such  as  Hudson’s  History  of  Sudbury  and  the 
various  works  relating  to  Deerfield  and  the  other  Connecticut  river  towns. 
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The  Speech  of 
Pontiac 


AT  THE  COUNCIL  AT  THE  RIVER  ECORCES,  APRIL  27, 

1763- 


From  Packman's  “  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac." 

The  spot  appointed  for  the  council  was  on  the  banks  of 
the  little  River  Ecorces,  not  far  from  Detroit.  Thither  went 
Pontiac  himself,  with  his  squaws  and  his  children.  Band  after 
band  came  straggling  in  from  every  side,  until  the  meadow 
was  thickly  dotted  with  their  frail  wigwams.  Here  were  idle 
warriors  smoking  and  laughing  in  groups,  or  beguiling  the 
lazy  hours  with. gambling,  feasting,  or  doubtful  stories  of  their 
own  martial  exploits.  Here  were  youthful  gallants  bedizened 
with  all  the  foppery  of  beads,  feathers,  and  hawks’  bells,  but 
held  as  yet  in  light  esteem  since  they  had  slain  no  enemy,  and 
taken  no  scalp.  Here  too  were  young  damsels,  radiant  with 
bear’s  oil,  ruddy  with  vermilion,  and  versed  in  all  the  arts 
of  forest  coquetry ;  shrivelled  hags,  with  limbs  of  wire,  and 
the  voices  of  screech-owls;  and  troops  of  naked  children,  with 
small,  black,  mischievous  eyes,  roaming  along  the  outskirts  of 
the  woods. 

The  great  Roman  historian  observes  of  the  ancient  Ger¬ 
mans,  that  when  summoned  to  a  public  meeting,  they  would  lag 
behind  the  appointed  time  in  order  to  show  their  independence. 
The  remark  holds  true,  and  perhaps  with  greater  emphasis,  of 
the  American  Indians  ;  and  thus  it  happened,  that  several  days 
elapsed  before  the  assembly  was  complete.  In  such  a  motley 
concourse  of  barbarians,  where  different  bands  and  different 
tribes  were  mustered  on  one  common  camp  ground,  it  would 
need  all  the  art  of  a  prudent  leader  to  prevent  their  dormant 
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jealousies  from  starting  into  open  strife.  No  people  are  more 
prompt  to  quarrel,  and  none  more  prone,  in  the  fierce  excite¬ 
ment  of  the  present,  to  forget  the  purpose  of  the  future  ;  yet, 
through  good  fortune,  or  the  wisdom  of  Pontiac,  no  rupture 
occurred  ;  and  at  length  the  last  loiterer  appeared,  and  farther 
delay  was  needless. 

The  council  took  place  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  April. 
On  that  morning,  several  old  men,  the  heralds  of  the  camp, 
passed  to  and  fro  among  the  lodges,  calling  the  warriors,  in  a 
loud  voice,  to  attend  the  meeting. 

In  accordance  with  the  summons,  they  issued  from  their 
cabins  :  the  tall,  naked  figures  of  the  wild  Ojibwas,  with  quivers 
slung  at  their  backs,  and  light  war-clubs  resting  in  the  hollow 
of  their  arms:  Ottawas,  wrapped  close  in  their  gaudy  blankets; 
Wyandots,  fluttering  in  painted  shirts,  their  heads  adorned  with 
feathers,  and  their  leggins  garnished  with  bells.  All  were  soon 
seated  in  a  wide  circle  upon  the  grass,  row  within  row,  a  grave 
and  silent  assembly.  Each  savage  countenance  seemed  carved 
in  wood,  and  none  could  have  detected  the  ferocious  passions 
hidden  beneath  that  immovable  mask.  Pipes  with  ornamented 
stems  were  lighted,  and  passed  from  hand  to  hand. 

Then  Pontiac  rose,  and  walked  forward  into  the  midst  of 
the  council.  According  to  Canadian  tradition,  he  was  not 
above  the  middle  height,  though  his  muscular  figure  was  cast 
in  a  mould  of  remarkable  symmetry  and  vigor.  His  complex¬ 
ion  was  darker  than  is  usual  with  his  race,  and  his  features, 
though  by  no  means  regular,  had  a  bold  and  stern  expression ; 
while  his  habitual  bearing  was  imperious  and  peremptory,  like 
that  of  a  man  accustomed  to  sweep  away  all  opposition  by 
the  force  of  his  impetuous  will.  His  ordinary  attire  was  that 
of  the  primitive  savage  —  a  scanty  cincture  girt  about  his  loins, 
and  his  long,  black  hair  flowing  loosely  at  his  back;  but  on 
occasions  like  this  he  was  wont  to  appear  as  befitted  his  power 
and  character,  and  he  stood  doubtless  before  the  council 
plumed  and  painted  in  the  full  costume  of  war. 

Looking  round  upon  his  wild  auditors  he  began  to  speak, 
with  fierce  gesture,  and  a  loud,  impassioned  voice  ;  and  at  every 
pause,  deep,  guttural  ejaculations  of  assent  and  approval  re¬ 
sponded  to  his  words.  He  inveighed  against  the  arrogance, 
rapacity,  and  injustice,  of  the  English,  and  contrasted  them  with 
the  French,  whom  they  had  driven  from  the  soil.  He  declared 
that  the  British  commandant  had  treated  him  with  neglect  and 
contempt ;  that  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison  had  abused  the 
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Indians  ;  and  that  one  of  them  had  struck  a  follower  of  his  own. 
He  represented  the  danger  that  would  arise  from  the  supremacy 
of  the  English.  They  had  expelled  the  French,  and  now  they 
only  waited  for  a  pretext  to  turn  upon  the  Indians  and  destroy 
them.  Then,  holding  out  a  broad  belt  of  wampum,  he  told  the 
council  that  he  had  received  it  from  their  great  father  the  King 
of  France,  in  token  that  he  had  heard  the  voice  of  his  red  chil¬ 
dren  ;  that  his  sleep  was  at  an  end  ;  and  that  his  great  war 
canoes  would  soon  sail  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  win  back 
Canada,  and  wreak  vengeance  on  his  enemies.  The  Indians 
and  their  French  brethren  would  fight  once  more  side  by  side, 
as  they  had  always  fought ;  they  would  strike  the  English  as 
they  had  struck  them  many  moons  ago,  when  their  great  army 
marched  down  the  Monongahela,  and  they  had  shot  them  from 
their  ambush,  like  a  flock  of  pigeons  in  the  woods. 

Having  roused  in  his  warlike  listeners  their  native  thirst 
for  blood  and  vengeance,  he  next  addressed  himself  to  their 
superstition,  and  told  the  following  tale.  Its  precise  origin  is 
not  easy  to  determine.  It  is  possible  that  the  Delaware  prophet, 
mentioned  in  a  former  chapter,  may  have  had  some  part  in  it ; 
or  it  might  have  been  the  offspring  of  Pontiac’s  heated  imagi¬ 
nation,  during  his  period  of  fasting  and  dreaming.  That  he 
deliberately  invented  it  for  the  sake  of  the  effect  it  would  pro¬ 
duce,  is  the  least  probable  conclusion  of  all  ;  for  it  evidently 
proceeds  from  the  superstitious  mind  of  an  Indian,  brooding 
upon  the  evil  days  in  which  his  lot  was  cast,  and  turning  for 
relief  to  the  mysterious  Author  of  his  being.  It  is,  at  all  events, 
a  characteristic  specimen  of  the  Indian  legendary  tales,  and, 
like  many  of  them,  bears  an  allegoric  significancy.  Yet  he  who 
endeavors  to  interpret  an  Indian  allegory  through  all  its  erratic 
windings  and  puerile  inconsistencies,  has  undertaken  no  enviable 
task. 

“  A  Delaware  Indian,”  said  Pontiac,  “  conceived  an  eager 
desire  to  learn  wisdom  from  the  Master  of  Life ;  but,  being 
ignorant  where  to  find  him,  he  had  recourse  to  fasting,  dream¬ 
ing,  and  magical  incantations.  By  these  means  it  was  revealed 
to  him,  that,  by  moving  forward  in  a  straight,  undeviating 
course,  he  would  reach  the  abode  of  the  Great  Spirit.  He 
told  his  purpose  to  no  one,  and  having  provided  the  equip¬ 
ments  of  a  hunter  —  gun,  powder-horn,  ammunition,  and  a 
kettle  for  preparing  his  food  —  he  set  out  on  his  errand.  For 
some  time  he  journeyed  on  in  high  hope  and  confidence.  On 
the  evening  of  the  eighth  day,  he  stopped  by  the  side  of  a  brook 
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at  the  edge  of  a  meadow,  where  he  began  to  make  ready  his 
evening  meal,  when,  looking  up,  he  saw  three  large  openings  in 
the  woods  before  him,  and  three  well-beaten  paths  which  entered 
them.  He  was  much  surprised  ;  but  his  wonder  increased,  when, 
after  it  had  grown  dark,  the  three  paths  were  more  clearly  visible 
than  ever.  Remembering  the  important  object  of  his  journey, 
he  could  neither  rest  nor  sleep  ;  and,  leaving  his  fire,  he  crossed 
the  meadow,  and  entered  the  largest  of  the  three  openings.  He 
had  advanced  but  a  short  distance  into  the  forest,  when  a  bright 
flame  sprang  out  of  the  ground  before  him,  and  arrested  his 
steps.  In  great  amazement,  he  turned  back,  and  entered  the 
second  path,  where  the  same  wonderful  phenomenon  again  en¬ 
countered  him  ;  and  now,  in  terror  and  bewilderment,  yet  still 
resolved  to  persevere,  he  took  the  last  of  the  three  paths.  On 
this  he  journeyed  a  whole  day  without  interruption,  when  at 
length,  emerging  from  the  forest,  he  saw  before  him  a  vast 
mountain,  of  dazzling  whiteness.  So  precipitous  was  the  as¬ 
cent,  that  the  Indian  thought  it  hopeless  to  go  farther,  and 
looked  around  him  in  despair  :  at  that  moment,  he  saw,  seated 
at  some  distance  above,  the  figure  of  a  beautiful  woman  arrayed 
in  white,  who  arose  as  he  looked  upon  her,  and  thus  accosted 
him  :  ‘How  can  you  hope,  encumbered  as  you  are,  to  succeed 
in  your  design  ?  Go  down  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  throw 
away  your  gun,  your  ammunition,  your  provisions,  and  vour 
clothing  ;  wash  yourself  in  the  stream  which  flows  there,  and 
you  will  then  be  prepared  to  stand  before  the  Master  of  Life.’ 
The  Indian  obeyed,  and  again  began  to  ascend  among  the 
rocks,  while  the  woman,  seeing  him  still  discouraged,  laughed 
at  his  faintness  of  heart,  and  told  him  that,  if  he  wished  for 
success,  he  must  climb  by  the  aid  of  one  hand  and  one  foot 
only.  After  great  toil  and  suffering  he  at  length  found  him¬ 
self  at  the  summit.  The  woman  had  disappeared,  and  he  was 
left  alone.  A  rich  and  beautiful  plain  lay  before  him,  and  at  a 
little  distance  he  saw  three  great  villages,  far  superior  to  the 
squalid  wigwams  of  the  Delawares.  As  he  approached  the 
largest,  and  stood  hesitating  whether  he  should  enter,  a  man 
gorgeously  attired  stepped  forth,  .and,  taking  him  by  the  hand, 
welcomed  him  to  the  celestial  abode.  He  then  conducted  him 
into  the  presence  of  the  Great  Spirit,  where  the  Indian  stood 
confounded  at  the  unspeakable  splendor  which  surrounded 
him.  The  Great  Spirit  bade  him  be  seated,  and  thus  addressed 
him  :  — 
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“  ‘  I  am  the  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  trees,  lakes, 
rivers,  and  all  things  else.  I  am  the  Maker  of  mankind  ;  and  be¬ 
cause  I  love  you,  you  must  do  my  will.  The  land  on  which  you 
live  I  have  made  for  you,  and  not  for  others.  Why  do  you  suffer 
the  white  men  to  dwell  among  you  ?  My  children,  you  have 
forgotten  the  customs  and  traditions  of  your  forefathers.  Why 
do  you  not  clothe  yourselves  in  skins,  as  they  did,  and  use  the 
bows  and  arrows,  and  the  stone-pointed  lances,  which  they  used?' 
You  have  bought  guns,  knives,  kettles,  and  blankets,  from  the 
white  men,  until  you  can  no  longer  do  without  them  ;  and,  what 
is  worse,  you  have  drunk  the  poison  fire-water,  which  turns  you 
into  fools.  Fling  all  these  things  away  ;  live  as  your  wise  fore¬ 
fathers  lived  before  you.  And  as  for  these  English,  —  these 
dogs  dressed  in  red,  who  have  come  to  rob  you  of  your  hunting- 
grounds,  and  drive  away  the  game, —  you  must  lift  the  hatchet 
against  them.  Wipe  them  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  then 
you  will  win  my  favor  back  again,  and  once  more  be  happy  and 
r  prosperous.  The  children  of  your  great  father,  the  King  of 
France,  are  not  like  the  English.  Never  forget  that  they  are 
your  brethren.  They  are  very  dear  to  me,  for  they  love  the  red 
men,  and  understand  the  true  mode  of  worshipping  me.’  ” 

The  Great  Spirit  next  gave  his  hearer  .various  precepts  of 
morality  and  religion,  such  as  the  prohibition  to  marry  more 
than  one  wife  ;  and  a  warning  against  the  practice  of  magic, 
which  is  worshipping  the  devil.  A  prayer,  embodying  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  all  that  he  had  heard,  was  then  presented  to  the 
Delaware.  It  was  cut  in  hieroglyphics  upon  a  wooden 'stick, 
after  the  custom  of  his  people  ;  and  he  was  directed  to  send 
copies  of  it  to  all  the  Indian  villages. 

The  adventurer  now  departed,  and,  returning  to  the  earth, 
reported  all  the  wonders  he  had  seen  in  the  celestial  regions. 

Such  was  the  tale  told  by  Pontiac  to  the  council  ;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  notice,  that  not  he  alone,  but  many  of  the  most 
notable  men  who  have  arisen  among  the  Indians,  have  been 
opponents  of  civilization,  and  stanch  advocates  of  primitive 
barbarism.  Red  Jacket  and  Tecumseh  would  gladly  have 
brought  back  their  people  to  the  rude  simplicity  of  their  origi¬ 
nal  condition.  There  is  nothing  progressive  in  the  rigid,  in¬ 
flexible  nature  of  an  Indian.  He  will  not  open  his  mind  to  the 
idea  of  improvement;  and  nearly  every  change  that  has  been 
forced  upon  him  has  been  a  change  for  the  worse. 

Many  other  speeches  were  doubtless  made  in  the  council,  but 
no  record  of  them  has  been  preserved.  All  present  were  eager 
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to  attack  the  British  fort ;  and  Pontiac  told  them,  in  conclusion, 
that  on  the  second  of  May  he  would  gain  admittance  with  a 
party  of  his  warriors,  on  pretence  of  dancing  the  calumet  dance 
before  the  garrison  ;  that  they  would  take  note  of  the  strength 
of  the  fortification  ;  and  that  he  would  then  summon  another 
council  to  determine  the  mode  of  attack. 

The  assembly  now  dissolved,  and  all  the  evening  the 
women  were  employed  in  loading  the  canoes,  which  were 
drawn  up  on  the  bank  of  the  stream.  The  encampments  broke 
up  at  so  early  an  hour,  that  when  the  sun  rose,  the  savage 
swarm  had  melted  away  ;  the  secluded  scene  was  restored  to 
its  wonted  silence  and  solitude,  and  nothing  remained  but  the 
slender  frame-work  of  several  hundred  cabins,  with  fragments 
of  broken  utensils,  pieces  of  cloth,  and  scraps  of  hide,  scattered 
over  the  trampled  grass  ;  while  the  smouldering  embers  of  num¬ 
berless  fires  mingled  their  dark  smoke  with  the  white  mist  which 
rose  from  the  little  river. 


Extract  from  “  The  Red  Man  and  the  White  Man  in  North  America 

by  Dr.  George  E.  Ellis. 

Then  came  upon  the  scene  that  ablest  and  most  daring  and  reso¬ 
lute  savage  chieftain  known  in  our  history.  There  have  been  three 
conspicuous  men  of  the  native  race — the  towering  chieftains  of  the 
forest,  signal  types  of  all  the  characteristics  of  the  savage,  ennobled, 
so  to  speak,  by  their  lofty  patriotism,  —  who  have  appeared  on  the 
scene  of  action  at  the  three  most  critical  eras  for  the  white  man  on  this 
continent.  If  the  material  and  stock  of  such  men  are  not  exhausted, 
there  is  no  longer  for  them  a  sphere,  a  range,  an  occasion  or  opportu¬ 
nity  in  place  or  time  here.  The  white  man  is  the  master  of  this  conti- 
tinent.  An  Indian  conspiracy  would  prove  abortive  in  the  paucity  or 
discordancy  of  its  materials.  What  the  great  sachem  Metacomet,  or 
King  Philip,  was  in  the  first  rooting  of  the  New  England  colonies, 
which  he  throttled  almost  to  the  death  throe  ;  what  Tecumseh  was 
in  the  internal  shocks  attending  our  last  war  with  Great  Britain, — 
Pontiac,  a  far  greater  man  than  either  of  them,  in  council  and  on  the 
field,  was  in  the  strain  and  stress  of  the  occasion  offered  to  him  after 
the  cession  of  Canada.  Pontiac  conceived,  and  to  a  large  extent 
effected,  the  compacted  organization  of  many  of  the  most  powerful 
of  the  Western  tribes,  in  a  conspiracy  for  crushing  the  English  as 
they  were  about  to  take  possession  of  unbounded  territory  here  in 
the  name  and  right  of  the  British  crown.  Pontiac,  the  chief  of  the 
Ottawas,  and  the  recognized  dictator  of  many  affiliated  tribes,  as  well 
as  an  able  reconciler  of  hostile  tribes,  was  a  master  of  men.  Then 
in  the  vigor  of  his  life,  he  exhibited  signally  that  marked  character- 
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istic  of  all  the  ablest,  bravest,  and  most  dangerous  of  the  native 
chiefs  who  have  most  resolutely  resisted  successive  European  en¬ 
croachments  on  their  domain:  namely  this,  that  while  especially  well- 
informed  and  familiar  with  the  resources  and  appliances,  and  supposed 
advantages  of  a  state  of  civilization,  they  have  most  passionately  re¬ 
pelled  and  scorned  it,  and  stubbornly  avowed  a  preference  for  their  own 
wild  state  of  Nature,  —  the  forestand  lake  and  river,  with  their  free 
range, — and  the  simple  nakedness  of  its  indolence  and  activity.  We 
must  allow  Pontiac,  by  anticipation,  this  mention  here,  because  he  rep¬ 
resented  France,  among  the  savages,  as  its  avenger.  When  he  first 
encountered  small  detachments  of  the  English  forces  penetrating  the 
lake  and  wilderness  highways  to  establish  themselves  in  the  strong¬ 
holds  to  be  yielded  up  by  the  French,  he  seemed  for  a  brief  interval 
disposed  to  reconcile  himself  to  the  change  of  intruders,  and  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  new  comers  with  a  real  or  a  feigned  tolerance.  But  his 
stern  purpose,  if  not  before  conceived,  was  soon  wrought  into  a  bold 
and  far-reaching  design,  with  a  plan  which,  as  a  whole,  and  in  the 
disposal  of  its  parts  and  details,  exhibits  his  own  great  qualities.  His 
plan  was  to  engage  all  the  Indian  tribes  in  defying  the  hated  intrud¬ 
ers  and  keeping  the  heritage  of  their  fathers  inviolate  for  their  pos¬ 
terity.  So  far  as  he  could  impart  to  or  rouse  in  other  native  chieftains 
his  own  sad  prescience  of  their  doom,  or  stir  in  them  the  fires 
of  their  own  passions,  he  could  engage  them  in  that  plan.  He 
roamed  amid  the  villages  of  many  scattered  tribes,  and  to  others  he 
sent  messengers  bearing  the  war-belt  and  the  battle-cry.  He  held 
councils,  the  solemn,  meditative  silence  of  which  he  broke  by  impas¬ 
sioned  appeals,  sharpened  with  bitter  taunts  and  darkened  by  sombre 
prophecies,  in  all  the  fervent  picture-eloquence  of  the  forests,  to 
inflame  the  rage  of  his  wild  hearers  and  to  turn  them  on  the  war-path. 


An  account  of  the  Pontiac  Manuscript ,  from  which  the  report  of  the 
speech  of  Pontiac  given  in  the  present  leaflet  was  condensed  by  Mr.  Park- 
man,  maybe  found  in  the  appendix  to  the  second  volume  of  The  Conspiracy 
of  Pontiac ,  p.  328.  Mr.  Parkman’s  history  of  the  conspiracy  and  his  ref¬ 
erences  to  authorities  are  in  every  way  so  complete  that  no  other  work  need 
here  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  subject.  Mr.  Parkman  holds  that 
“the  American  forest  never  produced  a  man  more  shrewd,  politic  and 
ambitious  ”  than  Pontiac.  “He  was  artful  and  treacherous,  bold,  fierce, 
ambitious  and  revengeful ;  yet  .  .  .  noble  and  generous  thought  was  no 
stranger  to  the  savage  hero.”  “  Pontiac  was  a  thorough  savage,  and  in 
him  stand  forth,  in  strongest  light  and  shadow,  the  native  faults  and  virtues 
of  the  Indian  race.”  In  describing  the  country  about  Detroit  on  the  eve  of 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  Mr.  Parkman  writes  as  follows  : 

“  Pontiac,  the  Satan  of  this  forest  paradise,  was  accustomed  to  spend 
the  early  part  of  the  summer  upon  a  small  island  at  the  opening  of  the  Lake 
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St.  Clair,  hidden  from  view  by  the  high  woods  that  covered  the  intervening 
Isle  au  Cochon.  ‘The  king  and  lord  of  all  this  country,’  as  Rogers  calls 
him,  lived  in  no  royal  state.  His  cabin  was  a  small  oven-shaped  structure 
of  bark  and  rushes.  Here  he  dwelt,  with  his  squaws  and  children;  and 
here,  doubtless,  he  might  often  have  been  seen,  lounging,  half-naked,  on  a 
rush  mat,  or  a  bear- skin,  like  any  ordinary  warrior.  We  may  fancy  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  his  thoughts,  the  turmoil  of  his  uncurbed  passions,  as  he  . revolved 
the  treacheries  which,  to  his  savage  mind,  seemed  fair  and  honorable.  At 
one  moment,  his  fierce  heart  would  burn  with  the  anticipation  of  vengeance 
on  the  detested  English  ;  at  another,  he  would  meditate  how  he  best  might 
turn  the  approaching  tumults  to  the  furtherance  of  his  own  ambitious 
schemes.  Yet  we  may  believe  that  Pontiac  was  not  a  stranger  to  the  high 
emotion  of  the  patriot  hero,  the  champion  not  merely  of  his  nation’s  rights, 
but  of  the  very  existence  of  his  race.  He  did  not  dream  how  desperate  a 
game  he  was  about  to  play.  He  hourly  flattered  himself  with  the  futile 
hope  of  aid  from  France,  and  thought  in  his  ignorance  that  the  British  colo¬ 
nies  must  give  way  before  the  rush  of  his  savage  warriors;  when,  in  truth, 
all  the  combined  tribes  of  the  forest  might  have  chafed  in  vain  rage  against 
the  rock-like  strength  of  the  Anglo-Saxon.” 
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War. 


FROM  BLACK  HAWK’S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


My  reason  teaches  me  that  land  cannot  be  sold .  The  Great 
Spirit  gave  it  to  his  children  to  live  upon,  and  cultivate,  as  far 
as  is  necessary  for  their  subsistence  ;  and  so  long  as  they  occupy 
and  cultivate  it,  they  have  the  right  to  the  soil  —  but  if  they  vol¬ 
untarily  leave  it,  then  any  other  people  have  a  right  to  settle 
upon  it.  Nothing  can  be  sold,  but  such  things  as  can  be  carried 
away. 

In  consequence  of  the  improvements  of  the  intruders  on 
our  fields,  we  found  considerable  difficulty  to  get  ground  to 
plant  a  little  corn.  Some  of  the  whites  permitted  us  to  plant 
small  patches  in  the  fields  they  had  fenced,  keeping  all  the  best 
ground  for  themselves.  Our  women  had  great  difficulty  in 
climbing  their  fences,  (being  unaccustomed  to  the  kind,)  and 
were  ill-treated  if  they  left  a  rail  down. 

One  of  my  old  friends  thought  he  was  safe.  His  corn-field 
was  on  a  small  island  of  Rock  river.  He  planted  his  corn  ; 
it  came  up  well  —  but  the  white  man  saw  it!  —  he  wanted  the 
island,  and  took  his  team  over,  ploughed  up  the  corn,  and  re¬ 
planted  it  for  himself !  The  old  man  shed  tears  ;  not  for  him¬ 
self,  but  the  distress  his  family  would  be  in  if  they  raised  no 
corn. 

The  white  people  brought  whiskey  into  our  village,  made 
our  people  drunk,  and  cheated  them  out  of  their  horses, 
guns,  and  traps  !  This  fraudulent  system  was  carried  to  such 
an  extent  that  I  apprehended  serious  difficulties  might  take 
place,  unless  a  stop  was  put  to  it.  Consequently,  I  visited  all 
the  whites  and  begged  them  not  to  sell  whiskey  to  my  people. 
One  of  them  continued  the  practice  openly.  I  took  a  party  of 
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my  young  men,  went  to  his  house,  and  took  out  his  barrel  and 
broke  in  the  head  and  turned  out  the  whiskey.  I  did  this  for 
fear  some  of  the  whites  might  be  killed  by  my  people  when 
drunk. 

Our  people  were  treated  badly  by  the  whites  on  many  occa¬ 
sions.  At  one  time,  a  white  man  beat  one  of  our  women  cruelly, 
for  pulling  a  few  suckers  of  corn  out  of  his  field,  to  suck,  when 
hungry !  At  another  time,  one  of  our  young  men  was  beat  with 
clubs  by  two  white  men  for  opening  a  fence  which  crossed  our 
road,  to  take  his  horse  through.  His  shoulder  blade  was  broken, 
and  his  body  badly  bruised,  from  which  he  soon  after  died ! 

Bad,  and  cruel,  as  our  people  were  treated  by  the  whites, 
not  one  of  them  was  hurt  or  molested  by  any  of  my  band. 
I  hope  this  will  prove  that  we  are  a  peaceable  people  —  having 
permitted  ten  men  to  take  possession  of  our  corn-fields ;  pre¬ 
vent  us  from  planting  corn  ;  burn  and  destroy  our  lodges;  ill- 
treat  our  women ;  and  beat  to  death  our  men,  without  offering 
resistance  to  their  barbarous  cruelties.  This  is  a  lesson  worthy 
for  the  white  man  to  learn,  to  use  forbearance  when  injured. 

We  acquainted  our  agent  daily  with  our  situation,  and 
through  him,  the  great  chief  at  St.  Louis  —  and  hoped  that 
something  would  be  done  for  us.  The  whites  were  complaining  at 
the  same  time  that  we  were  intruding  upon  their  rights  !  They 
made  themselves  out  the  injured  party,  and  we  the  intruders! 
and  called  loudly  to  the  great  war  chief  to  protect  their 
property ! 

How  smooth  must  be  the  language  of  the  whites,  when  they 
can  make  right  look  like  wrong,  and  wrong  like  right ! 

During  this  summer,  I  happened  at  Rock  Island,  when 
a  great  chief  arrived,  whom  I  had  known  as  the  great  chief  of 
Illinois,  [Governor  Cole,]  in  company  with  another  chief,  who,  I 
have  been  told,  is  a  great  writer,  [Judge  Jas.  Hall.]  I  called 
upon  them  and  begged  to  explain  to  them  the  grievances  under 
which  me  and  my  people  were  laboring,  hoping  that  they  could 
do  something  for  us.  The  great  chief,  however,  did  not  seem  dis¬ 
posed  to  counsel  with  me.  He  said  he  was  no  longer  the  great 
chief  of  Illinois  —  that  his  children  had  selected  another  father 
in  his  stead,  and  that  he  now  only  ranked  as  they  did.  I  was 
surprised  at  this  talk,  as  I  had  always  heard  that  he  was  a  good, 
brave,  and  great  chief.  But  the  white  people  never  appear  to 
be  satisfied.  When  they  get  a  good  father,  they  hold  councils, 
(at  the  suggestion  of  some  bad,  ambitious  man,  who  wants  the 
place  himself,)  and  conclude,  among  themselves,  that  this  man, 
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or  some  other  equally  ambitious,  would  make  a  better  father 
than  they  have,  and  nine  times  out  of  ten  they  don’t  get  as  good 
a  one  again. 

I  insisted  on  explaining  to  these  two  chiefs  the  true  situa¬ 
tion  of  my  people.  They  gave  their  assent :  I  rose  and  made 
a  speech,  in  which  I  explained  to  them  the  treaty  made  by 
Quash-qua-me,  and  three  of  our  braves,  according  to  the  man¬ 
ner  the  trader  and  others  had  explained  it  to  me.  I  then  told 
them  that  Quash-qua-me  and  his  party  denied ,  positively,  having 
ever  sold  my  village  ;  and  that,  as  I  had  never  known  them  to 
lie,  I  was  determined  to  keep  it  in  possession. 

I  told  them  that  the  white  people  had  already  entered  our 
village,  burnt  our  lodges ,  destroyed  our  fences ,  ploughed  up  our 
corn ,  and  beat  our  people ;  that  they  had  brought  whiskey  into 
our  country,  made  our  people  drunk ,  and  taken  from  them  their 
horses ,  guns,  and  traps ;  and  that  I  had  borne  all  this  injury, 
without  suffering  any  of  my  braves  to  raise  a  hand  against  the 
whites. 

My  object  in  holding  this  council  was  to  get  the  opinion 
of  these  two  chiefs  as  to  the  best  course  for  me  to  pursue.  I  had 
appealed  in  vain,  time  after  time,  to  our  agent,  who  regularly 
represented  our  situation  to  the  great  chief  at  St.  Louis,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  call  upon  our  Great  Father  to  have  justice  done 
to  us  ;  but  instead  of  this,  we  are  told  that  the  white  people  want 
our  country ,  and  we  must  leave  it  to  them  ! 

I  did  not  think  it  possible  that  our  Great  Father  wished  us 
to  leave  our  village,  where  we  had  lived  so  long,  and  where  the 
bones  of  so  many  of  our  people  had  been  laid.  The  great  chief 
said  that,  as  he  was  no  longer  a  chief,  he  could  do  nothing  for 
us;  and  felt  sorry  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  aid  us  —  nor 
did  he  know  how  to  advise  us.  Neither  of  them  could  do  any¬ 
thing  for  us;  but  both  evidently  appeared  very  sorry.  It  would 
give  me  great  pleasure,  at  all  times,  to  take  these  two  chiefs  by 
the  hand. 

That  fall  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  agent,  before  we  started  to 
our  hunting  grounds,  to  hear  if  he  had  any  good  hews  for  me. 
He  had  news !  He  said  that  the  land  on  which  our  village 
stood  was  now  ordered  to  be  sold  to  individuals :  and  that, 

,  when  sold,  our  right  to  remain,  by  treaty,  would  be  at  an  end, 
and  that  if  we  returned  next  spring,  we  would  be  forced  to 
remove  ! 

We  learned  during  the  winter  that  part  of  the  lands  where 
our  village  stood  had  been  sold  to  individuals,  and  that  the 
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trader  at  Rock  Island  had  bought  the  greater  part  that  had 
been  sold.  The  reason  was  now  plain  to  me,  why  he  urged 
us  to  remove.  His  object,  we  thought,  was  to  get  our  lands.  We 
held  several  councils  that  winter  to  determine  what  we  should 
do,  and  resolved,  in  one  of  them,  to  return  to  our  village  in  the 
spring,  as  usual ;  and  concluded,  that  if  we  were  removed  by 
force,  that  the  trader,  agent,  and  others,  must  be  the  cause ;  and 
that,  if  found  guilty  of  having  us  driven  from  our  village,  they 
should  be  killed!  The  trader  stood  foremost  on  this  list.  He 
had  purchased  the  land  on  which  my  lodge  stood,  and  that  of 
our  grave  yard  also!  Ne-a-pope  promised  to  kill  him,  the  agent, 
interpreter,  the  great  chief  at  St.  Louis,  the  war  chief  at  fort 
Armstrong,  Rock  Island,  and  Ke-o-kuck  —  these  being  the  prin¬ 
cipal  persons  to  blame  for  endeavoring  to  remove  us. 

Our  women  received  bad  accounts  from  the  women  that 
had  been  raising  corn  at  the  new  village  —  the  difficulty  of 
breaking  the  new  prairie  with  hoes — and  the  small  quantity 
of  corn  raised.  We  were  nearly  in  the  same  situation  in  regard 
to  the  latter,  it  being  the  first  time  I  ever  knew  our  people  to  be 
in  want  of  provision. 

I  prevailed  upon  some  of  Ke-o-kuck’s  band  to  return  this 
spring  to  the  Rock  river  village.  Ke-o-kuck  would  not  return 
with  us.  I  hoped  that  we  would  get  permission  to  go  to  Wash¬ 
ington  to  settle  our  affairs  with  our  Great  Father.  I  visited  the 
agent  at  Rock  Island.  He  was  displeased  because  we  had 
returned  to  our  village,  and  told  me  that  we  must  remove  to  the 
west  of  the  Mississippi.  I  told  him  plainly  that  we  would  ?iot ! 
I  visited  the  interpreter  at  his  house,  who  advised  me  to  do  as 
the  agent  had  directed  me.  I  then  went  to  see  the  trader,  and 
upbraided  him  for  buying  our  lands.  He  said  that  if  he  had 
not  purchased  them,  some  person  else  would,  and  that  if  our 
Great  Father  would  make  an  exchange  with  us,  he  would  will- 
ingly  give  up  the  land  he  had  purchased  to  the  government. 
This  I  thought  was  fair,  and  began  to  think  that  he  had  not 
acted  as  badly  as  I  had  suspected.  We  again  repaired  our 
lodges,  and  built  others,  as  most  of  our  village  had  been  burnt 
and  destroyed.  Our  women  selected  small  patches  to  plant 
corn,  (where  the  whites  had  not  taken  them  within  their  fences,) 
and  worked  hard  to  raise  something  for  our  children  to  subsist . 
upon. 

I  was  told  that,  according  to  the  treaty,  we  had  no  right  to 
remain  upon  the  lands  sold,  and  that  the  government  would 
force  us  to  leave  them.  There  was  but  a  small  portion,  how- 
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ever,  that  had  been  sold ;  the  balance  remaining  in  the  hands  of 
the  government  we  claimed  the  right  (if  we  had  no  other)  to 
“live  and  hunt  upon,  as  long  as  it  remained  the  property  of  the 
government,”  by  a  stipulation  in  the  same  treaty  that  required 
us  to  evacuate  it  after  it  had  been  sold.  This  was  the  land  that 
we  wished  to  inhabit,  and  thought  we  had  the  best  right  to 
occupy. 

I  heard  that  there  was  a  great  chief  on  the  Wabash,  and 
sent  a  party  to  get  his  advice.  They  informed  him  that  we  had 
not  sold  our  village.  He  assured  them,  then,  that  if  we  had  not 
sold  the  land  on  which  our  village  stood,  our  Great  Father 
would  not  take  it  from  us. 

I  started  early  to  Malden  to  see  the  chief  of  my  British 
Father,  and  told  him  my  story.  He  gave  the  same  reply  that 
the  chief  on  the  Wabash  had  given ;  and  in  justice  to  him,  I 
must  say  that  he  never  gave  me  any  bad  advice  ;  but  advised 
me  to  apply  to  our  American  Father,  who,  he  said,  would  do  us 
justice.  I  next  called  on  the  great  chief  at  Detroit,  and  made 
the  same  statement  to  him  that  I  had  to  the  chief  of  our  British 
Father.  He  gave  the  same  reply.  He  said,  if  we  had  not  sold 
our  lands,  and  would  remain  peaceably  on  them,  that  we  would 
not  be  disturbed.  This  assured  me  that  I  was  right,  and  deter¬ 
mined  me  to  hold  out,  as  I  had  promised  my  people. 

I  returned  from  Malden  late  in  the  fall.  My  people  were 
gone  to  their  hunting  ground,  whither  I  followed.  Here  I 
learned  that  they  had  been  badly  treated  all  summer  by  the 
whites ;  and  that  a  treaty  had  been  held  at  Prairie  du  Chien. 
Ke-o-kuck  and  some  of  our  people  attended  it,  and  found  out 
that  our  Great  Father  had  exchanged  a  small  strip  of  the  land 
that  was  ceded  by  Quhsh-qua-me  and  his  party,  with  the  Potto- 
watomies,  for  a  portion  of  their  land,  near  Chicago ;  and  that 
the  object  of  this  treaty  was  to  get  it  back  again;  and  that  the 
United  States  had  agreed  to  give  them  sixteen  thousand  dollars  a 
year  fo?'ever ,  for  this  small  strip  of  land  —  it  being  less  than  the 
twentieth  part  of  that  taken  from  our  nation,  for  one  thousand 
dollars  a  year !  This  bears  evidence  of  something  I  cannot 
explain.  This  land,  they  say,  belonged  to  the  United  States. 
What  reason,  then,  could  have  induced  them  to  exchange  it  with 
the  Pottowatomies,  if  it  was  so  valuable  ?  Why  not  keep  it  ? 
Or,  if  they  found  that  they  had  made  a  bad  bargain  with  the 
Pottowatomies,  why  not  take  back  their  land  at  a  fair  propor¬ 
tion  of  what  they  gave  our  nation  for  it  ?  If  this  small  portion 
of  the  land  that  they  took  from  us  for  one  thousand  dollars  a 
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year,  be  worth  sixteen  thousand  dollars  a  year  forever ,  to  the  Pot- 
towatomies,  then  the  whole  tract  of  country  taken  from  us  ought 
to  be  worth,  to  our  nation,  twenty  times  as  much  as  this  small 
fraction. 

Here  I  was  again  puzzled  to  find  out  how  the  white  people 
reasoned ;  and  began  to  doubt  whether  they  had  any  standard 
of  right  and  wrong  ! 

Communication  was  kept  up  between  myself  and  the 
Prophet.  Runners  were  sent  to  the  Arkansas,  Red  river  and 
Texas  —  not  on  the  subject  of  our  lands,  but  a  secret  mission, 
which  I  am  not,  at  present,  permitted  to  explain. 

It  was  related  to  me,  that  the  chiefs  and  headmen  of  the 
Foxes  had  been  invited  to  Prairie  du  Chien,  to  hold  a  council 
to  settle  the  differences  existing  between  them  and  the  Sioux. 
That  the  chiefs  and  headmen,  amounting  to  nine,  started  for  the 
place  designated,  taking  with  them  one  woman  —  and  were  met 
by  the  Menomonees  and  Sioux,  near  the  Ouisconsin,  and  all 
killed ,  except  one  man.  Having  understood  that  the  whole 
matter  was  published  shortly  after  it  occurred,  and  is  known  to 
the  white  people,  I  will  say  no  more  about  it. 

I  would  here  remark,  that  our  pastimes  and  sports  had 
been  laid  aside  for  the  last  two  years.  We  were  a  divided 
people,  forming  two  parties.  Ke-o-kuck  being  at  the  head  of 
one,  willing  to  barter  our  rights  merely  for  the  good  opinion 
of  the  whites  ;  and  cowardly  enough  to  desert  our  village  to 
them.  I  was  at  the  head  of  the  other  party,  and  was  determined 
to  hold  on  to  my  village,  although  I  had  been  ordered  to  leave 
it.  But,  I  considered,  as  myself  and  band  had  no  agency  in 
selling  our  country — and  that  as  provision  had  been  made 
in  the  treaty  for  us  all  to  remain  on  it  as  long  as  it  belonged  to 
the  United  States,  that  we  could  not  be  forced  away.  I  refused, 
therefore,  to  quit  my  village.  It  was  here  that  I  was  born  — 
and  here  lie  the  bones  of  many  friends  and  relations.  For  this 
spot  I  felt  a  sacred  reverence,  and  never  could  consent  to 
leave  it,  without  being  forced  therefrom. 

When  I  called  to  mind  the  scenes  of  my  youth,  and  those 
of  later  days  —  and  reflected  that  the  theatre  on  which  these 
were  acted  had  been  so  long  the  home  of  my  fathers,  who 
now  slept  on  the  hills  around  it,  I  could  not  bring  my  mind  to 
consent  to  leave  this  country  to  the  whites,  for  any  earthly  con¬ 
sideration. 

The  winter  passed  off  in  gloom.  We  made  a  bad  hunt,  for 
want  of  the  guns,  traps,  &c.,  that  the  whites  had  taken  from  our 
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people  for  whiskey  !  The  prospect  before  us  was  a  bad  one. 
I  fasted,  and  called  upon  the  Great  Spirit  to  direct  my  steps  to 
the  right  path.  I  was  in  great  sorrow  —  because  all  the  whites 
with  whom  I  was  acquainted,  and  had  been  on  terms  of 
friendship,  advised  me  so  contrary  to  my  wishes,  that  I  began 
to  doubt  whether  I  had  a  friend  among  them. 

Ke-o-kuck,  who  has  a  smooth  tongue,  and  is  a  great  speaker, 
was  busy  in  persuading  my  band  that  I  was  wrong  —  and 
thereby  making  many  of  them  dissatisfied  with  me.  I  had 
one  consolation  —  for  all  the  women  were  on  my  side,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  cornfields. 

On  my  arrival  again  at  my  village,  with  my  band  increased, 
I  found  it  worse  than  before.  I  visited  Rock  Island.  The 
agent  again  ordered  me  to  quit  my  village.  He  said  that,  if  we 
did  not,  troops  would  be  sent  to  drive  us  off.  He  reasoned 
with  me,  and  told  me  it  would  be  better  for  us  to  be  with  the 
rest  of  our  people,  so  that  we  might  avoid  difficulty,  and  live  in 
peace.  The  mterpreter  joined  him,  and  gave  me  so  many  good 
reasons,  that  I  almost  wished  I  had  not  undertaken  the  difficult 
task  that  I  had  pledged  myself  to  my  brave  band  to  perform.  In 
\t  this  mood,  I  called  upon  the  trader ,  who  is  fond  of  talking,  and 
had  long  been  my  friend,  but  now  amongst  those  advising  me 
to  give  up  my  village.  He  received  me  very  friendly,  and  went 
on  to  defend  Ke-o-kuck  in  what  he  had  done,  and  endeavored 
to  show  me  that  I  was  bringing  distress  on  our  women  and 
children.  He  inquired  if  some  terms  could  not  be  made  that 
would  be  honorable  to  me,  and  satisfactory  to  my  braves,  for 
us  to  remove  to  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi  ?  I  replied, 
that  if  our  Great  Father  would  do  us  justice,  and  would  make 
the  proposition,  I  could  then  give  up  honorably.  He  asked 
me,  “  if  the  great  chief  at  St.  Louis  would  give  us  six  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  to  purchase  provisions  and  other  articles,  if  I 
would  give  up  peaceably,  and  remove  to  the  west  side  of  the 
Mississippi  ?  ”  After  thinking  some  time,  I  agreed  that  I  could 
honorably  give  up,  by  being  paid  for  it,  according  to  our  cus¬ 
toms  ;  but  told  him  that  I  could  not  make  the  proposal  myself, 
even  if  I  wished,  because  it  would  be  dishonorable  in  me  to  do 
so.  He  said  he  would  do  it,  by'  sending  word  to  the  great 
chief  at  St.  Louis  that  he  could  remove  us  peaceably,  for  the 
amount  stated,  to  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi.  A  steam¬ 
boat  arrived  at  the  island  during  my  stay.  After  its  departure, 
the  trader  told  me  that  he  had  “  requested  a  war  chief,  who  is 
stationed  at  Galena,  and  was  on  board  of  the  steam-boat,  to 
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make  the  offer  to  the  great  chief  at  St.  Louis,  and  that  he  would 
soon  be  back,  and  bring  his  answer.”  I  did  not  let  my  people 
know  what  had  taken  place,  for  fear  they  would  be  displeased. 
I  did  not  much  like  what  had  been  done  myself,  and  tried  to 
banish  it  from  my  mind. 

After  a  few  days  had  passed,  the  war  chief  returned,  and 
brought  for  answer,  that  “the  great  chief  at  St.  Louis  would 
give  us  nothing! — and  said  if  we  did  not  remove  immediately, 
we  should  be  drove  off V” 

I  was  not  much  displeased  with  the  answer  brought  by  the 
war  chief,  because  I  would  rather  have  laid  my  bones  with  my 
forefathers,  than  remove  for  any  consideration.  Yet  if  a  friendly 
offer  had  been  made,  as  I  expected,  I  would,  for  the  sake  of 
my  women  and  children,  have  removed  peaceabty. 

I  now  resolved  to  remain  in  my  village,  and  make  no  re¬ 
sistance,  if  the  military  came,  but  submit  to  my  fate  !  I  im¬ 
pressed  the  importance  of  this  course  on  all  my  band,  and 
directed  them,  in  case  the  military  came,  not  to  raise  an  arm 
against  them. 

About  this  time,  our  agent  was  put  out  of  office  —  for  what 
reason,  I  never  could  ascertain.  I  then  thought,  if  it  was  for 
wanting  to  make  us  leave'  our  village,  it  was  right  —  because 
I  was  tired  of  hearing  him  talk  about  it.  The  interpreter,  who 
had  been  equally  as  bad  in  trying  to  persuade  us  to  leave  our 
village,  was  retained  in  office  —  and  the  young  man  who  took 
the  place  of  our  agent  told  the  same  old  story  over  about  re¬ 
moving  us.  I  was  then  satisfied  that  this  could  not  have  been 
the  cause. 

Our  women  had  planted  a  few  patches  of  corn,  which  was 
growing  finely,  and  promised  a  subsistence  for  our  children  — 
but  the  white  people  again  commenced  ploughing  it  up!  I  now 
determined  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  by  clearing  our  country  of  the 
intruders.  I  went  to  the  principal  men  and  told  them  that  they 
must  and  should  leave  our  country  —  and  gave  them  until  the 
middle  of  the  next  day  to  remove  in.  The  worst  left  within  the 
time  appointed  —  but  the  one  who  remained,  represented  that 
his  family,  (which  was  large,)  would  be  in  a  starving  condition, 
if  he  went  and  left  his  crop  —  and  promised  to  behave  well,  if 
I  would  consent  to  let  him  remain  until  fall,  in  order  to  secure 
his  crop.  He  spoke  reasonably,  and  I  consented. 

We  now  resumed  some  of  our  games  and  pastimes  —  having 
been  assured  by  the  prophet  that  we  would  not  be  removed. 
But  in  a  little  while  it  was  ascertained  that  a  great  war  chief, 
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[Gen.  Gaines,]  with  a  large  number  of  soldiers,  was  on  his  way 
to  Rock  river.  I  again  called  upon  the  prophet,  who  requested 
a  little  time  to  see  into  the  matter.  Early  next  morning  he 
came  to  me,  and  said  he  had  been  dreaming  !  “  That  he  saw 
nothing  bad  in  this  great  war  chief,  [Gen.  Gaines,]  who  was 
now  near  Rock  river.  That  the  object  of  his  mission  was  to 
frighten  us  from  our  village,  that  the  white  people  might  get  our 
land  for  nothing /”  He  assured  us  that  this  “  great  war  chief 
dare  not,  and  would  not,  hurt  any  of  us.  That  the  Americans 
were  at  peace  with  the  British,  and  when  they  made  peace,  the 
British  required,  (which  the  Americans  agreed  to,)  that  they 
should  never  interrupt  any  nation  of  Indians  that  was  at  peace 
—  and  that  all  we  had  to  do  to  retain  our  village  was  to  refuse 
any  and  every  offer  that  might  be  made  by  this  war  chief.” 

The  war  chief  arrived,  and  convened  a  council  at  the 
agency.  Ke-o-kuck  and  Wa-pel-lo  were  sent  for,  and  came 
with  a  number  of  their  band.  The  council  house  was  opened, 
and  they  were  all  admitted.  Myself  and  band  were  then  sent 
for  to  attend  the  council.  When  we  arrived  at  the  door,  sing¬ 
ing  a  war  song ,  and  armed  with  lances,  spears,  war  clubs  and 
bows  and  arrows,  as  if  going  to  battle,  I  halted,  and  refused  to 
enter  —  as  I  could  see  no  necessity  or  propriety  in  having  the 
room  crowded  with  those  who  were  already  there.  If  the  coun¬ 
cil  was  convened  for  us,  why  have  others  there  in  our  room  ? 
The  war  chief  having  sent  all  out,  except  Ke-o-kuck,  Wa-pel-lo, 
and  a  few  of  their  chiefs  and  braves,  we  entered  the  council 
house,  in  this  war-like  appearance,  being  desirous  to  show  the 
war  chief  that  we  were  not  afraid!  He  then  rose  and  made 
a  speech. 

He  said : 

“  The  president  is  very  sorry  to  be  put  to  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  sending  a  large  body  of  soldiers  here,  to  remove  you 
from  the  lands  you  have  long  since  ceded  to  the  United  States. 
Your  Great  Father  has  already  warned  you  repeatedly,  through 
your  agent,  to  leave  the  country  ;  and  he  is  very  sorry  to  find 
that  you  have  disobeyed  his  orders.  Your  Great  Father  wishes 
you  well :  and  asks  nothing  from  you  but  what  is  reasonable 
and  right.  I  hope  you  will  consult  your  own  interest,  and  leave 
the  country  you  are  occupying,  and  go  to  the  other  side  of  the 
Mississippi.” 

I  replied  :  “  That  we  had  never  sold  our  country.  We  never 
received  any  annuities  from  our  American  father  !  And  we  are 
determined  to  hold  on  to  our  village  !  ” 
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The  war  chief,  apparently  angry,  rose  and  said  :  —  “  Who 
is  Black  Hawk  ?  Who  is  Black  Hawk  ?  ” 

I  responded : 

“  I  am  a  Sac !  my  forefather  was  a  Sac  !  and  all  the  nations 
call  me  a  SAC  ! !  ” 

The  war  chief  said  : 

“  I  came  here,  neither  to  beg  nor  hire  you  to  leave  your 
village.  My  business  is  to  remove  you,  peaceably  if  I  can,  but 
forcibly  if  I  must !  I  will  now  give  you  two  days  to  remove  in 
—  and  if  you  do  not  cross  the  Mississippi  within  that  time,  I 
will  adopt  measures  to  force  you  away  !  ” 

I  told  him  that  I  never  could  consent  to  leave  my  village, 
and  was  determined  not  to  leave  it !  The  council  broke  up,  and 
the  war  chief  retired  to  the  fort. 


BLACK  HAWK’S  SPEECH,  ON  HIS  SURRENDER  AT 
PRAIRIE  DU  CHIEN,  AUGUST  27,  1832. 

“You  have  taken  me  prisoner  with  all  my  warriors.  I  am  much 
grieved,  for  I  expected,  if  I  did  not  defeat  you,  to  hold  out  much  lon¬ 
ger,  and  give  you  more  trouble  before  I  surrendered.  I  tried  hard  to 
bring  you  into  ambush,  but  your  last  general  understands  Indian  fight¬ 
ing.  The  first  one  was  not  so  wise.  When  I  saw  that  I  could  not 
beat  you  by  Indian  fighting,  I  determined  to  rush  on  you,  and  fight 
you  face  to  face.  I  fought  hard.  But  your  guns  were  well  aimed. . 
The  bullets  flew  like  birds  in  the  air,  and  whizzed  by  our  ears  like  the 
wind  through  the  trees  in  the  winter.  My  warriors  fell  around  me ; 
it  began  to  look  dismal.  I  saw  my  evil  day  at  hand.  The  sun  rose 
dim  on  us  in  the  morning,  and  at  night  it  sunk  in  a  dark  cloud,  and 
looked  like  a  ball  of  fire.  That  was  the  last  sun  that  shone  on  Black- 
hawk.  His  heart  is  dead,  and  no  longer  beats  quick  in  his  bosom.  — 
He  is  now  a  prisoner  to  the  white  men;  they  will  do  with  him  as  they 
wish.  But  he  can  stand  torture,  and  is  not  afraid  of  death.  He  is  no 
coward.  Black-hawk  is  an  Indian. 

“  He  has  done  nothing  for  which  an  Indian  ought  to  be  ashamed. 
He  has  fought  for  his  countrymen,  the  squaws  and  papooses,  against 
white  men,  who  came,  year  after  year,  to  cheat  them  and  take  away 
their  lands.  You  know  the  cause  of  our  making  war.  It  is  known  to 
all  white  men.  They  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  it.  The  white  men 
despise  the  Indians,  and  drive  them  from  their  homes.  But  the 
Indians  are  not  deceitful.  The  white  men  speak  bad  of  the  Indian, 
and  look  at  him  spitefully.  But  the  Indian  does  not  tell  lies  ;  Indians 
do  not  steal. 

“  An  Indian,  who  is  as  bad  as  the  white  men,  could  not  live  in 
our  nation ;  he  would  be  put  to  death,  and  eat  up  by  the  wolves.  .  The 
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white  men  are  bad  schoolmasters  ;  they  carry  false  looks,  and  deal 
in  false  actions ;  they  smile  in  the  face  of  the  poor  Indian  to  cheat 
him;  they  shake  them  by  the  hand  to  gain  their  confidence,  to  make 
them  drunk,  to  deceive  them,  and  ruin  our  wives.  We  told  them  to 
let  us  alone,  and  keep  away  from  us  ;  but  they  followed  on,  and  beset 
our  paths,  and  they  coiled  themselves  among  us,  like  the  snake. 
They  poisoned  us  by  their  touch.  We  were  not  safe.  We  lived  in 
danger.  We  were  becoming  like  them,  hypocrites  and  liars,  adulter¬ 
ers,  lazy  drones,  all  talkers,  and  no  workers. 

“We  looked  up  to  the  Great  Spirit.  We  went  to  our  great 
father.  We  were  encouraged.  His  great  council  gave  us  fair  words 
and  big  promises;  but  we  got  no  satisfaction.  Things  were  growing 
worse.  There  were  no  deer  in  the  forest.  The  opossum  and  beaver 
were  fled;  the  springs  were  drying  up,  and  our  squaws  and  papooses 
without  victuals  to  keep  them  from  starving  ;  we  called  a  great  council, 
and  built  a  large  fire.  The  spirit  of  our  fathers  arose  and  spoke  to 
us  to  avenge  our  wrongs  or  die.  We  all  spoke  before  the  council  fire. 

It  was  warm  and  pleasant.  We  set  up  the  war-whoop,  and  dug  up 

the  tomahawk;  our  knives  were  ready,  and  the  heart  of  Black-hawk 
swelled  high  in  his  bosom,  when  he  led  his  warriors  to  battle.  He 

is  satisfied.  He  will  go  to  the  world  of  spirits  contented.  He  has 

done  his  duty.  His  father  will  meet  him  there,  and  commend  him. 

“  Black-hawk  is  a  true  Indian,  and  disdains  to  cry  like  a  woman. 
He  feels  for  his  wife,  his  children  and  friends.  But  he  does  not  care 
for  himself.  He  cares  for  his  nation  and  the  Indians.  They  will 
suffer.  He  laments  their  fate.  The  white  men  do  not  scalp  the 
head;  but  they  do  worse  —  they  poison  the  heart ;  it  is  not  pure  with 
them.  —  His  countrymen  will  not  be  scalped,  but  they  will,  in  a  few 
years,  become  like  the  white  men,  so  that  you  can’t  trust  them,  and 
there  must  be,  as  in  the  white  settlements,  nearly  as  many  officers  as 
men,  to  take  care  of  them  and  keep  them  in  order. 

“  Farewell,  my  nation  !  Black-hawk  tried  to  save  you,  and  avenge 
your  wrongs.  He  drank  the  blood  of  some  of  the  whites.  He  has 
been  taken  prisoner,  and  his  plans  are  stopped.  He  can  do  no  more, 
He  is  near  his  end.  His  sun  is  setting,  and  he  will  rise  no  more. 
Farewell  to  B lack-haw kB 


Black  Hawk,  the  famous  chief  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  tribes,  was  by 
birth  a  Pottawattamie.  His  Indian  name  was  Makataimeshekiakiak.  He 
was  born  in  1767.  About  1788  he  succeeded  his  father  as  head  chief  of  the 
Sacs.  In  1804  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  signed  a  treaty  with  Gen.  Harrison  at 
St.  Louis,  by  which  for  an  annuity  of  $ 1,000  they  transferred  their  lands, 
extending  about  700  miles  along  the  Mississippi  river,  to  the  U.  S.  Gov¬ 
ernment.  This  treaty  was  repudiated  by  Black  Plawk,  who  averred  that 
the  chiefs  were  drunk  when  they  signed  it.  In  the  war  of  1812  he 
joined  the  British  near  Detroit  with  500  warriors.  After  the  war  Black 
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Hawk  himself  signed  a  treaty  at  St.  Louis,  ratifying  the  earlier  cession  of 
the  lands.  In  1823  the  main  body  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  under  Keokuk, 
removed  to  their  reservation  west  of  the  Mississippi ;  but  Black  Hawk  and 
his  followers  remained.  By  a  new  treaty  signed  by  Keokuk  and  other 
chiefs  in  1830,  the  lands  east  of  the  Mississippi  were  ceded  to  the  whites. 
The  removal  west,  however,  was  opposed  by  Black  Hawk,  and  the  Black 
Hawk  war  grew  out  of  the  attempts  of  the  whites  to  occupy  the  territory. 
The  war,  in  which  Gen.  Gaines  and  Gen.  Scott  took  part,  ended  in  the 
complete  defeat  of  the  Indians  by  Gen.  Atkinson,  and  the  surrender  of 
Black  Hawk,  in  August,  1832.  Black  Hawk,  with  his  two  sons  and  seven 
other  chiefs,  were  taken  through  the  principal  eastern  cities,  and  then  con¬ 
fined  in  Fortress  Monroe  until  June,  1833.  Black  Hawk  died  at  his  camp  on 
the  river  Des  Moines,  Oct.  3,  1838. 

Abraham  Lincoln  served  in  an  Illinois  company  in  the  Black  Hawk  war, 
and  accounts  of  his  service  may  be  found  in  the  various  lives  of  Lincoln. 
General  accounts  of  the  war  may  be  found  in  the  various  Indian  histories 
by  Drake  and  others,  as  well  as  in  the  common  histories  of  the  United 
States.  The  autobiography  from  which  the  contents  of  the  present  leaflet 
are  taken  was  dictated  to  an  interpreter  named  Antoine  Leclair  after  Black 
Hawk’s  return  to  his  people  in  1833,  and  edited  by  J.  B.  Patterson  of  Rock¬ 
ford,  Ills. 
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Coronado’s  Let¬ 


ter  to  Mendoza, 


August  3,  1540. 


THE  RELATION  OF  FRANCIS  VAZQUEZ  DE  CORONADO,  CAPTAINE 
GENERALL  OF  THE  PEOPLE  WHICH  WERE  SENT  IN  THE  NAME 
OF  THE  EMPEROURS  MAIESTIE  TO  THE  COUNTREY  OF  CIBOLA 
NEWLY  DISCOUERED,  WHICH  HE  SENT  TO  DON  ANTONIO  DE 
MENDOCA  VICEROY  OF  MEXICO,  OF  SUCH  THINGS  AS  HAPPENED 
IN  HIS  VOYAGE  FROM  THE  22.  OF  APRILL  IN  THE  YEERE  1 540. 
WHICH  DEPARTED  FROM  CULTACAN  FORWARD,  AND  OF  SUCH 
THINGS  AS  HEE  FOUND  IN  THE  COUNTREY  WHICH  HE  PASSED. 

CHAP.  1. 

Francis  Vazquez  departeth  zuith  his  armie  from  Culiacan ,  and  after  diners 
troubles  in  his  voyage ,  arrhieth  at  the  valley  of  the  people  called  Los 
Caracones ,  which  he  findeth  barren  of  Maiz :  for  obtaining  whereof 
hee  sendeth  to  the  valley  called  The  vallev  of  the  Lord :  he  is  inform ed 
of  the  greatnesse  of  the  valley  of  the  people  called  Caracones ,  and  of  the 
nattire  of  those  people,  and  of  certaine  Islands  lying  along  that  coast. 

THe  22.  of  the  moneth  of  Aprill  last  past  I  departed  from 
the  prouince  of  Culiacan  with  part  of  the  army,  and  in  such 
order  as  I  mentioned  vnto  your  Lordship,  and  according  to 
the  successe  I  assured  my  selfe,  by  all  likelihood  that  I  shall 
not  bring  all  mine  armie  together  in  this  enterprise  :  because 
the  troubles  haue  bene  so  great  and  the  want  of  victuals,  that 
I  thinke  all  this  yeere  wil  not  be  sufficient  to  performe  this 
enterprise,  &  if  it  should  bee  performed  in  so  short  a  time, 
it  would  be  to  the  great  losse  of  our  people.  For  as  I  wrote 
vnto  your  Lordship,  I  was  fourescore  dayes  in  trauailing  to 
Culiacan,  in  all  which  time  I  and  those  Gentlemen  my  com¬ 
panions  which  were  horsemen,  carried  on  our  backs,  and  on  our 
horses,  a  little  victuall,  so  that  from  henceforward  wee  carried 
none  other  needefull  apparell  with  vs,  that  was  aboue  a  pound 
weight :  and  all  this  notwithstanding,  and  though  wee  put  our 
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selues  to  such  a  small  proportion  of  victuals  which  wee  carried, 
for  all  the  order  that  possibly  wee  could  take,  wee  were  driuen 
to  our  ships.  And  no  maruayle,  because  the  way  is  rough  and 
long  :  and  with  the  carriage  of  our  Harquebuses  downe  the 
mountaines  and  hides,  and  in  the  passage  of  Riuers,  the  greater 
part  of  our  corne  was  spoyled.  And  because  I  send  your 
Lordship  our  voyage  drawen  in  a  Mappe,  I  will  speake  no 
more  thereof  in  this  my  letter. 

Thirtie  leagues  before  wee  arriued  at  the  place  which  the 
father  prouinciall  tolde  vs  so  well  of  in  his  relation,  I  sent 
Melchior  Diaz  before  with  fifteene  horses,  giuing  him  order  to 
make  but  one  dayes  iourney  of  two,  because  hee  might  examine 
all  things,  against  mine  arriuall :  who  trauailed  foure  dayes 
iourney  through  exceeding  rough  Mountaines  where  hee  found 
neither  victuals,  nor  people,  nor  information  of  any  things, 
sauing  that  hee  found  two  or  three  poore  little  villages,  con¬ 
taining  20.  or  30.  cottages  a  piece,  and  by  the  inhabitants- 
thereof  hee  vnderstoode  that  from  thence  forward  there  were 
nothing  but  exceeding  rough  mountaines  which  ran  very  farre, 
vtterly  disinhabited  and  voyd  of  people.  And  because  it  was 
labour  lost,  I  would  not  write  vnto  your  Lordship  therof. 

It  grieued  the  whole  company,  that  a  thing  so  highly  com¬ 
mended,  and  whereof  the  father  had  made  so  great  bragges, 
should  be  found  so  contrary,  and  it  made  them  suspect  that  all 
the  rest  would  fall  out  in  like  sort.  Which  when  I  perceiued  I 
sought  to  encourage  them  the  best  I  coulde,  telling  them  that 
your  Lordshippe  alwayes  was  of  opinion,  that  this  voyage  was 
a  thing  cast  away,  and  that  wee  should  fixe  our  cogitation  vpon 
those  seuen  Cities,  and  other  prouinces,  whereof  wee  had  knowl¬ 
edge  :  that  there  should  bee  the  ende  of  our  enterprise :  and 
with  this  resolution  and  purpose  wee  all  marched  cheerefully 
through  a  very  badde  way  which  was  not  passable  but  one  by 
one,  or  else  wee  must  force  out  with  Pioners  the  path  which 
wee  founde,  wherewith  the  Souldiours  were  not  a  little  offended, 
finding  all  that  the  Frier  had  sayde  to  bee  quite  contrary  :  for 
among  other  things  which  the  father  sayde  and  affirmed,  this 
was  one,  that  the  way  was  plaine  and  good,  and  that  there  w.as 
but  one  small  hill  of  halfe  a  league  in  length.  And  yet  in 
trueth  there  are  mountaines  which  although  the  way  were  well 
mended  could  not  bee  passed  without  great  danger  of  breaking 
the  horses  neckes  :  and  the  way  was  such,  that  of  the  cattell 
which  your  Lordship  sent  vs  for  the  prouision  of  our  armie  wee 
lost  a  great  part  in  the  voyage  through  the  roughnesse  of  the 
rockes.  The  lambes  and  sheepe  lost  their  hoofes  in  the  way : 
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and  of  those  which  I  brought  from  Culiacan,  I  left  the  greater 
part  at  the  Riuer  of  Lachimi,  because  they  could  not  keepe 
company  with  vs,  and  because  they  might  come  softly  after  vs, 
foure  men  on  horsebacke  remained  with  them  which  are  nowe 
come  vnto  vs,  and  haue  brought  vs  not  past  foure  and  twentie 
lambes,  and  foure  sheepe,  for  all  the  rest  were  dead  with 
trauailing  through  that  rough  passage,  although  they  trauailed 
but  two  leagues  a  day,  and  rested  themselues  euery  day. 

At  length  I  arriued  at  the  valley  of  the  people  called  Cara- 
cones,  the  26.  day  of  the  moneth  of  May  :  and  from  Culiacan 
vntill  I  came  thither,  I  could  not  helpe  my  selfe,  saue  onely  with 
a  great  quantitie  of  bread  of  Maiz :  for  seeing  the  Maiz  in  the 
fieldes  were  not  yet  ripe,  I  was  constrained  to  leaue  them  all 
behind  me.  In  this  valley  of  the  Caracones  wee  found  more 
store  of  people  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Countrey  which 
wee  had  passed,  and  great  store  of  tillage.  But  I  vnderstood 
that  there  was  store  thereof  in  another  valley  called  The  Lords 
valley,  which  I  woulde  not  disturbe  with  force,  but  sent  thither 
Melchior  Diaz  with  wares  of  exchange  to  procure  some,  and  to 
giue  the  sayde  Maiz  to  the  Indians  our  friendes  which  wee  brought 
with  vs,  and  to  some  others  that  had  lost  their  cattell  in  the  way, 
and  were  not  able  to  carry  their  victuals  so  farre  which  they 
brought  from  Culiacan.  It  pleased  God  that  wee  gate  some 
small  quantitie  of  Maiz  with  this  traffique,  whereby  certaine 
Indians  were  releiued  and  some  Spanyards. 

And  by  that  time  that  wee  were  come  to  this  valley  of  the 
Caracones,  some  tenne  or  twelue  of  our  horses  were  dead  through 
wearinesse :  for  being  ouercharged  with  great  burdens,  and 
hauing  but  little  meate,  they  could  not  endure  the  trauaile. 
Likewise  some  of  our  Negros  and  some  of  our  Indians  dyed 
here ;  which  was  no  small  want  vnto  vs  for  the  performance  of 
our  enterprise.  They  tolde  me  that  this  valley  of  the  Cora- 
cones  is  fiue  dayes  iourney  from  the  Westerne  Sea.  I  sent  for 
the  Indians  of  the  Sea  coast  to  vnderstand  their  estate,  and 
while  I  stayed  for  them  the  horses  rested  :  and  I  stayed  there 
foure  dayes,  in  which  space  the  Indians  of  the  Sea  coast  came 
vnto  mee  :  which  told  mee,  that  two  dayes  sayling  from  their 
coast  of  the  Sea,  there  were  seuen  or  eight  Islands  right  ouer 
against  them,  well  inhabited  with  people,  but  badly  furnished 
with  victuals,  and  were  a  rude  people  :  And  they  told  mee,  that 
they  had  seene  a  Shippe  passe  by  not  farre  from  the  shore  : 
which  I  wote  not  what  to  thinke  whither  it  were  one  of  those 
that  went  to  discouer  the  Countrey,  or  else  a  Ship  of  the  Por¬ 
tugal. 
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CHAP.  2. 

They  come  to  Chichilticale :  after  they  had  rested  themsehies  two  dayes  there, 
they  enter  into  a  Countrey  very  barren  of  victtials,  and  hard  to  trauaile 
for  thirtie  leagues,  beyond  which  they  found  a  Countrey  very  pleasant, 
and  a  riuer  called  Rio  del  Lino ,  they  fight  with  the  Indians  being  as- 
s  aid  ted  by  them,  and  with  victorie  vanquishing  their  citie,  they  relieued 
themselues  ofi  their  pinching  hunger. 

I  Departed  from  the  Caracones,  and  alwayes  kept  by  the 
Sea  coast  as  neere  as  I  could  iudge,  and  in  very  deed  I  still 
found  my  selfe  the  farther  off :  in  such  sort  that  when  I  arriued 
at  Chichilticale  I  found  myselfe  tenne  dayes  iourney  from  the 
Sea  :  and  the  father  prouinciall  sayd  that  it  was  onely  but  hue 
leagues  distance,  and  that  hee  had  seene  the  same.  Wee  all  con¬ 
cerned  great  griefe  and  were  not  a  little  confounded,  when  we 
saw  that  wee  found  euery  thing  contrary  to  the  information 
which  he  had  giuen  your  Lordship. 

The  Indians  of  Chichilticale  say,  that  if  at  any  time  they 
goe  to  the  Sea  for  fish,  and  other  things  that  they  carry,  they  goe 
trauersing,  and  are  tenne  dayes  iourney  in  going  thither.  And 
I  am  of  opinion  that  the  information  which  the  Indians  giue 
me  should  be  true.  The  sea  returneth  toward  the  West  right 
ouer  against  the  Coracones  the  space  of  tenne  or  twelue  leagues. 
Where  I  found  that  your  Lordships  ships  were  seene,  which 
went  to  discouer  the  hauen  of  Chichilticale,  which  father  Mar¬ 
cus  of  Niga  sayd  to  bee  in  hue  and  thirtie  degrees.  God  know- 
eth  what  griefe  of  mind  I  haue  sustained :  because  I  am  in 
doubt  that  some  mishappe  is  fallen  vnto  them  :  and  if  they  fol¬ 
low  the  coast,  as  they  sayde  they  would,  as  long  as  their  victuals 
last  which  they  carry  with  them,  whereof  I  left  them  store  in 
Culiacan,  and  if  they  be  not  fallen  into  some  misfortune,  I  hope 
well  in  God  that  by  this  they  haue  made  some  good  discouerie, 
and  that  in  this  respect  their  long  staying  out  may  be  pardoned. 

I  rested  myselfe  two  dayes  in  Chichilticale,  and  to  haue 
done  well  I  should  haue  stayed  longer,  in  respect  that  here  wee 
found  our  horses  so  tyred :  but  because  wee  wanted  victuals,  wee 
had  no  leasure  to  rest  any  longer :  I  entred  the  confines  of 
the  desert  Countrev  on  Saint  lohns  eue,  and  to  refresh  our 
former  trauailes,  the  first  dayes  we  founde  no  grasse,  but  worser 
way  of  mountaines  and  badde  passages,  then  wee  had  passed 
alreadie :  and  the  horses  being  tired,  were  greatly  molested 
therewith  :  so  that  in  this  last  desert  wee  lost  more  horses  then 
wee  had  lost  before  :  and  some  of  my  Indians  which  were  our 
friendes  dyed,  and  one  Spanyard  whose  name  was  Spinosa ;  and 
two  Negroes,  which  dyed  with  eating  certaine  herbes  for  lacke 
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of  victuals.  From  this  place  I  sent  before  mee  one  dayes 
iourney  the  master  of  the  fielde  Don  Garcia  Lopez  de  Car¬ 
denas  with  fifteene  horses  to  discouer  the  Countrey,  and  pre¬ 
pare  our  way  :  wherein  hee  did  like  himselfe,  and  according 
to  the  confidence  which  your  Lordship  reposed  in  him.  And 
well  I  wote  he  fayled  not  to  do  his  part :  for  as  I  haue  en- 
formed  your  Lordship,  it  is  most  wicked  way,  at  least  thirtie 
leagues  and  more,  because  they  are  inaccessible  mountaines. 

But  after  wee  had  passed  these  thirtie  leagues,  wee  found 
fresh  riuers,  and  grasse  like  that  of  Castile,  and  specially  of 
that  sort  which  we  call  Scaramoio,  many  Nutte  trees  and  Mul- 
berie  trees,  but  the  Nutte  trees  differ  from  those  of  Spayne  in 
the  leafe  :  and  there  was  Flaxe,  but  chiefly  neere  the  bankes  of 
a  certayne  riuer  which  therefore  wee  called  El  Rio  del  Lino, 
that  is  say,  the  riuer  of  Flaxe  :  wee  found  no  Indians  at  all  for 
a  dayes  trauaile,  but  afterward  foure  Indians  came  out  vnto 
vs  in  peaceable  maner,  saying  that  they  were  sent  euen  to  that 
desert  place  to  signifie  vnto  vs  that  wee  were  welcome,  and  that 
the  next  day  all  the  people  would  come  out  to  meete  vs  on  the 
way  with  victuals  :  and  the  master  of  the  fielde  gaue  them  a 
crosse,  willing  them  to  signifie  to  those  of  their  citie  that  they 
should  not  feare,  and  they  should  rather  let  the  people  stay  in 
their  houses,  because  I  came  onely  in  the  name  of  his  Maiestie 
to  defend  and  ayd  them. 

And  this  done,  Fernando  Aluarado  returned  to  aduertise 
mee  that  certaine  Indians  were  come  vnto  them  in  peaceable 
maner,  and  that  two  of  them  stayed  for  my  comming  with  the 
master  of  the  fielde.  Whereupon  I  went  vnto  them  and  gaue 
them  beades  and  certaine  short  clokes,  willing  them  to  returne 
vnto  their  citie,  and  bid  them  to  stay  quiet  in  their  houses,  and 
feare  nothing.  And  this  done  I  sent  the  master  of  the  field 
to  search  whether  there  were  any  bad  passage  which  the 
Indians  might  keepe  against  vs,  and  that  hee  should  take  and 
defend  it  vntill  the  next  day  that  I  shoulde  come  thither.  So 
hee  went,  and  found  in  the  way  a  very  bad  passage,  where  wee 
might  haue  sustayned  very  great  harme  :  wherefore  there  hee 
seated  himselfe  with  his  company  that  were  with  him  :  and  that 
very  night  the  Indians  came  to  take  that  passage  to  defend  it, 
and  finding  it  taken,  they  assaulted  our  men  there,  and  as  they 
tell  mee,  they  assaulted  them  like  valiant  men  ;  although  in  the 
ende  they  retired  and  fledde  away ;  for  the  master  of  the  fielde 
was  watchfull,  and  was  in  order  with  his  company  :  the  Indians 
in  token  of  retreate  sounded  on  a  certaine  small  trumpet,  and 
did  no  hurt  among  the  Spanyards.  The  very  same  night  the 
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master  of  the  fielde  certified  mee  hereof.  Whereupon  the  next 
day  in  the  best  order  that  I  could  I  departed  in  so  great  want 
of  victuall,  that  I  thought  that  if  wee  should  stay  one  day  longer 
without  foode,  wee  should  all  perish  for  hunger,  especially  the 
Indians,  for  among  vs  all  we  had  not  two  bushels  of  corne  : 
wherefore  it  behooued  mee  to  pricke  forward  without  delay. 
The  Indians  here  and  their  made  fires,  and  were  answered  againe 
afarre  off  as  orderly  as  wee  for  our  hues  could  haue  done,  to 
giue  their  fellowes  vnderstanding,  how  wee  marched  and  where 
we  arriued. 

Assoone  as  I  came  within  sight  of  this  citie  of  Granada,  I 
sent  Don  Garcias  Lopez  Campemaster,  frier  Daniel,  and  frier 
Luys,  and  Fernando  Yermizzo  somewhat  before  with  certaine 
horsemen,  to  seeke  the  Indians  and  to  aduertise  them  that  our 
comming  was  not  to  hurt  them,  but  to  defend  them  in  the  name 
of  the  Emperour  our  Lord,  according  as  his  maiestie  had  giuen 
vs  in  charge  :  which  message  was  deliuered  to  the  inhabitants  of 
that  countrey  by  an  interpreter.  But  they  like  arrogant  people 
made  small  account  thereof;  because  we  seemed  very  few  in 
their  eyes,  and  that  they  might  destroy  vs  without  any  difficul- 
tie ;  and  they  strooke  frier  Luys  with  an  arrow  on  the  gowne, 
which  by  the  grace  of  God  did  him  no  harme. 

In  the  meane  space  I  arriued  with  all  the  rest  of  the  horse¬ 
men,  and  footemen,  and  found  in  the  fieldes  a  great  sort  of  the 
Indians  which  beganne  to  shoote  at  vs  with  their  arrowes  :  and 
because  I  would  obey  your  will  and  the  commaund  of  the  Mar¬ 
ques,  I  woulde  not  let  my  people  charge  them,  forbidding  my 
company,  which  intreated  mee  that  they  might  set  vpon  them, 
in  any  wise  to  prouoke  them,  saying  that  that  which  the  ene¬ 
mies  did  was  nothing,  and  that  it  was  not  rneete  to  set  vpon  so 
fewe  people.  On  the  other  side  the  Indians  perceiuing  that  wee 
stirred  not,  tooke  great  stomacke  and  courage  vnto  them  :  in¬ 
somuch  that  they  came  hard  to  our  horses  heeles  to  shoote  at 
vs  with  their  arrowes.  Whereupon  seeing  that  it  was  now  time 
to  stay  no  longer,  and  that  the  friers  also  were  of  the  same 
opinion,  I  set  vpon  them  without  any  danger  :  for  suddenly  they 
fled  part  to  the  citie  which  was  neere  and  well  fortified,  and 
other  into  the  field,  which  way  they  could  shift :  and  some  of 
the  Indians  were  slaine,  and  more  had  beene  if  I  would  haue 
suffered  them  to  haue  bene  pursued. 

But  considering  that  hereof  wee  might  reape  but  small 
profite,  because  the  Indians  that  were  without,  were  fewe,  and 
those  which  were  retired  into  the  citie,  with  them  which  stayed 
within  at  the  first  were  many,  where  the  victuals  were  whereof 
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wee  had  so  great  neede,  I  assembled  my  people,  and  deuided 
them  as  I  thought  best  to  assault  the  citie,  and  I  compassed  it 
about :  and  because  the  famine  which  wee  sustained  suffered 
no  delay,  my  selfe  with  certaine  of  these  gentlemen  and  soul- 
diers  put  our  selues  on  foote,  and  commaunded  that  the  crosse- 
bowes  and  harquebusiers  shoulde  giue  the  assault,  and  shoulde 
beate  the  enemies  from  the  walks,  that  they  might  not  hurt  vs, 
and  I  assaulted  the  walles  on  one  side,  where  they  tolde  me 
there  was  a  scaling  ladder  set  vp,  and  that  there  was  one  gate  : 
but  the  crossebowmen  suddenly  brake  the  strings  of  their  bowes, 
and  the  harquebusiers  did  nothing  at  all :  for  they  came  thither 
so  weake  and  feeble,  that  scarcely  they  coulde  stand  on  their 
feete  :  and  by  this  meanes  the  people  that  were  aloft  on  the  wals 
to  defend  the  towne  were  no  way  hindered  from  doing  vs  all 
the  mischiefe  they  could :  so  that  twise  they  stroke  mee  to  the 
ground  with  infinite  number  of  great  stones,  which  they  cast 
downe  :  and  if  I  had  not  beene  defended  with  an  excellent  good 
headpiece  which  I  ware,  I  thinke  it  had  gone  hardly  with  mee  : 
neuerthelesse  my  companie  tooke  mee  vp  with  two  small  wounds 
in  the  face,  and  an  arrowe  sticking  in  my  foote,  and  many  blowes 
with  stones  on  my  armes  and  legges,  and  thus  I  went  out  of  the 
battell  very  weake.  I  thinke  that  if  Don  Garcias  Lopez  de 
Cardenas  the  second  time  that  they  strooke  mee  to  the  ground 
had  not  succoured  mee  with  striding  ouer  mee  like  a  good 
knight,  I  had  beene  in  farre  greater  danger  then  I  was.  But  it 
pleased  God  that  the  Indians  yeelded  themselues  vnto  vs,  and 
that  this  citie  was  taken  :  and  such  store  of  Maiz  was  found 
therein,  as  our  necessitie  required.  The  Master  of  the  fielde, 
and  Don  Pedro  de  Touar,  and  Fernando  de  Aluarado,  and  Paul 
de  Melgosa  Captaines  of  the  footemen  escaped  with  certaine 
knocks  with  stones  :  though  none  of  them  were  wounded  with 
arrowes,  yet  Agoniez  Quarez  was  wounded  in  one  arme  with  the 
shot  of  on  arrowe,  and  one  Torres  a  townesman  of  Panuco 
was  shot  into  the  face  with  another,  and  two  footemen  more  had 
two  small  woundes  with  arrowes.  And  because  my  armour  was 
gilded  and  glittering,  they  all  layd  load  on  mee,  and  therefore  I 
was  more  wounded  than  the  rest,  not  that  I  did  more  than  they, 
or  put  my  selfe  forwarder  than  the  rest,  for  all  these  Gentlemen 
and  souldiers  carried  themselues  as  manfully  as  was  looked  for 
at  their  hands.  I  am  nowe  well  recouered  I  thanke  God,  al¬ 
though  somewhat  bruised  with  stones.  Likewise  in  the  skir¬ 
mish  which  wee  had  in  the  fieldes,  two  or  three  other  souldiers 
were  hurt,  and  three  horses  slaine,  one  of  Don  Lopez,  the  other 
of  Yiliega  and  the  third  of  Don  Alonzo  Manrique,  and  seuen 
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or  eight  other  horses  were  wounded ;  but  both  the  men  and 
horses  are  whole  and  sound. 

CHAP.  3. 

Of  the  situation  and  state  of  the  seuen  cities  called  the  kingdom e  of  Cibola , 
and  of  the  customes  and  qualities  of  those  people ,  and  of  the  beasts  which 
are  found  there. 

IT  remaineth  now  to  certifie  your  Honour  of  the  seuen 
cities,  and  of  the  kingdomes  and  prouinces  whereof  the  Father 
prouinciall  made  report  vnto  your  Lordship.  And  to  bee  briefe, 
I  can  assure  your  honour,  he  sayd  the  trueth  in  nothing  that 
he  reported,  but  all  was  quite  contrary,  sauing  onely  the  names 
of  the  cities,  and  great  houses  of  stone  :  for  although  they  bee 
not  wrought  with  Turqueses,  nor  with  lyme,  nor  brickes,  yet  are 
they  very  excellent  good  houses  of  three  or  foure  or  fiue  lofts 
high,  wherein  are  good  lodgings  and  faire  chambers  with  lathers 
instead  of  staires,  and  certaine  cellars  vnder  the  ground  very 
good  and  paued,  which  are  made  for  winter,  they  are  in 
maner  like  stooues  :  and  the  lathers  which  they  haue  for  their 
houses  are  all  in  a  maner  mooueable  and  portable,  which  are 
taken  away  and  set  downe  when  they  please,  and  they  are  made 
of  two  pieces  of  wood  with  their  steppes,  as  ours  be.  The 
seuen  cities  are  seuen  small  townes,  all  made  with  these  kinde 
of  houses  that  I  speake  of :  and  they  stand  all  within  foure 
leagues  together,  and  they  are  all  called  the  kingdome  of 
Cibola,  and  euery  one  of  them  haue  their  particular  name  :  and 
none  of  them  is  called  Cibola,  but  altogether  they  are  called 
Cibola.  And  this  towne  which  I  call  a  citie,  I  haue  named 
Granada,  as  well  because  it  is  somewhat  like  vnto  it,  as  also 
in  remembrance  of  your  lordship.  In  this  towne  where  I  nowe 
remaine,  there  may  be  some  two  hundred  houses,  all  compassed 
with  walles,  and  I  thinke  that  with  the  rest  of  the  houses  which 
are  not  so  walled,  they  may  be  together  hue  hundred.  There 
is  another  towne  neere  this,  which  is  one  of  the  seuen,  &  it 
is  somwhat  bigger  than  this,  and  another  of  the  same  bignesse 
that  this  is  of,  and  the  other  foure  are  somewhat  lesse :  and  I 
send  them  all  painted  vnto  your  lordship  with  the  voyage.  And 
the  parchment  wherein  the  picture  is,  was  found  here  with  other 
parchments.  The  people  of  this  towne  seeme  vnto  me  of  a 
reasonable  stature,  and  wittie,  yet  they  seeme  not  to  bee  such 
as  they  should  bee,  of  that  iudgement  and  wit  to  builde  these 
houses  in  such  sort  as  they  are.  For  the  most  part  they 
goe  all  naked,  except  their  priuie  partes  which  are  couered  : 
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and  they  haue  painted  mantles  like  those  which  I  send  vnto 
your  lordship.  They  haue  no  cotton  wooll  growing,  because 
the  countrey  is  colde,  yet  they  weare  mantels  thereof  as  your 
honour  may  see  by  the  shewe  thereof :  and  true  it  is  that  there 
was  found  in  their  houses  certaine  yarne  made  of  cotton  wooll. 
They  weare  their  haire  on  their  heads  like  those  of  Mexico, 
and  they  are  well  nurtured  and  condicioned :  And  they  haue 
Turqueses  I  thinke  good  quantitie,  which  with  the  rest  of  the 
goods  which  they  had,  except  their  corne,  they  had  conueyed 
away  before  I  came  thither  :  for  I  found  no  women  there,  nor 
no  youth  vnder  fifteene  yeeres  olde,  nor  no  olde  folkes  aboue 
sixtie,  sauing  two  or  three  olde  folkes,  who  stayed  behinde  to 
gouerne  all  the  rest  of  the  youth  and  men  of  warre.  There 
were  found  in  a  certaine  paper  two  poynts  of  Emralds,  and 
certaine  small  stones  broken  which  are  in  colour  somewhat  like 
Granates  very  bad,  and  other  stones  of  Christall,  which  I  gaue 
one  of  my  seruaunts  to  lay  vp  to  send  them  to  your  lordship, 
and  hee  hath  lost  them  as  hee  telleth  me.  Wee  found  heere 
Guinie  cockes,  but  fewe.  The  Indians  tell  mee  in  all  these 
seuen  cities,  that  they  eate  them  not,  but  that  they  keepe  them 
onely  for  their  feathers.  I  beleeue  them  not,  for  they  are  excel¬ 
lent  good,  and  greater  then  those  of  Mexico.  The  season 
which  is  in  this  countrey,  and  the  temperature  of  the  avre  is 
like  that  of  Mexico  :  for  sometime  it  is  hotte,  and  sometime  it 
raineth  :  but  hitherto  I  neuer  sawe  it  raine,  but  once  there  fell 
a  little  showre  with  winde,  as  they  are  woont  to  fall  in  Spaine. 

The  snow  and  cold  are  woont  to  be  great,  for  so  say  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Countrey  :  and  it  is  very  likely  so  to  bee, 
both  in  respect  to  the  maner  of  the  Countrey,  and  by  the  fashion 
of  their  houses,  and  their  furres  and  other  things  which  this 
people  haue  to  defend  them  from  colde.  There  is  no  kind  of 
fruit  nor  trees  of  fruite.  The  Countrey  is  all  plaine,  and  is 
on  no  side  mountainous  :  albeit  there  are  some  hi llie  and 
bad  passages.  There  are  small  store  of  Foules :  the  cause 
whereof  is  the  colde,  and  because  the  mountaines  are  not 
neere.  Here  is  no  great  store  of  wood,  because  they  haue 
wood  for  their  fuell  sufficient  foure  leagues  off  from  a  wood  of 
small  Cedars.  There  is  most  excellent  grasse  within  a  quarter 
of  a  league  hence,  for  our  horses  as  well  to  feede  them  in  pas¬ 
ture,  as  to  mowe  and  make  hay,  whereof  wee  stoode  in  great 
neede,  because  our  horses  came  hither  so  weake  and  feeble. 
The  victuals  which  the  people  of  this  countrey  haue,  is  Maiz, 
whereof  they  haue  great  store,  and  also  small  white  Pease  :  and 
Venison,  which  by  all  likelyhood  they  feede  vpon,  (though  they 
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say  no)  for  wee  found  many  skinnes  of  Deere,  of  Hares,  and 
Conies.  They  eate  the  best  cakes  that  euer  I  sawe,  and  euery 
body  generally  eateth  of  them.  They  haue  the  finest  order 
and  way  to  grinde  that  wee  euer  sawe  in  any  place.  And  one 
Indian  woman  of  this  countrey  will  grinde  as  much  as  foure 
women  of  Mexico.  They  haue  most  excellent  salte  in  kernell, 
which  they  fetch  from  a  certaine  lake  a  dayes  iourney  from 
hence.  They  haue  no  knowledge  among  them  of  the  North 
Sea,  nor  of  the  Westerne  Sea,  neither  can  I  tell  your  lordship 
to  which  wee  bee  neerest :  But  in  reason  they  should  seeme  to 
bee  neerest  to  the  Westerne  Sea:  and  at  the  least  I  thinke  I 
am  an  hundred  and  hftie  leagues  from  thence  :  and  the  North- 
erne  Sea  should  bee  much  further  off.  Your  lordship  may  see 
howe  broad  the  land  is  here.  Here  are  many  sorts  of  beasts, 
as  Beares,  Tigers,  Lions,  Porkespicks,  and  certaine  Sheep  as 
bigge  as  an  horse,  with  very  great  homes  and  little  tailes,  I 
haue  seene  their  homes  so  bigge,  that  it  is  a  wonder  to  behold 
their  greatnesse.  Here  are  also  wilde  goates  whose  heads  like¬ 
wise  I  haue  seene,  and  the  pawes  of  Beares,  and  the  skins 
of  wilde  Bores.  There  is  game  of  Deere,  Ounces,  and  very 
great  Stagges  :  and  all  men  are  of  opinion  that  there  are  some 
bigger  than  that  beast  which  your  lordship  bestowed  vpon  me, 
which  once  belonged  to  Iohn  Melaz.  They  trauell  eight  dayes 
iourney  vnto  certaine  plaines  lying  toward  the  North  Sea.  In 
this  countrey  there  are  certaine  skinnes  well  dressed,  and  they 
dresse  them  and  paint  them  where  they  kill  their  Oxen,  for  so 
they  say  themselues. 


CHAP.  4. 

Of  the  state  and  qualities  of  the  kingdomes  of  Totonteac ,  Marata ,  and  Acus, 
quite  contrary  to  the  relation  of  Frier  Mar  cits.  The  conference  which 
they  haue  with  the  Indians  of  the  citie  of  Granada  which  they  had  taken , 
which  had  fiftie yeres  past  foreseene  the  comming  of  the  Christians  into 
their  countrey.  The  relation  which  they  haue  of  other  seuen  cities , 
whereof  Tucano  is  the  principally  and  hozv  he  sent  to  discouer  them.  A 
present  of  diuers  things  had  in  these  countreys  sent  vnto  the  Viceroy 
Mendoqa  by  Vasques  de  Coronado. 

THe  kingdome  of  Totonteac  so  much  extolled  by  the 
Father  prouinciall,  which  sayde  that  there  were  such  wonderfull 
things  there,  and  such  great  matters,  and  that  they  made  cloth 
there,  the  Indians  say  is  an  hotte  lake,  about  which  are  hue  or 
sixe  houses  ;  and  that  there  were  certaine  other,  but  that  they 
are  ruinated  by  warre.  The  kingdome  of  Marata  is  not  to  be 
found,  neither  haue  the  Indians  any  knowledge  thereof.  The 


■  kingdome  of  Acus  is  one  onely  small  citie,  where  they  gather 
cotton  which  is  called  Acucu.  And  I  say  that  this  is  a  towne. 
For  Acus  with  an  aspiration  nor  without  is  no  word  of  the 
countrey.  And  because  I  gesse  that  they  would  deriue  Acucu 
of  Acus,  I  say  that  it  is  this  towne  whereinto  the  kingdom  of 
Acus  is  conuerted.  Beyond  this  towne  they  say  there  are  other 
small  townes  which  are  neere  to  a  riuer  which  I  haue  seene  and 
haue  had  report  of  by  the  relation  of  the  Indians.  I  would  to 
God  I  had  better  newes  to  write  vnto  your  lordship:  neuerthe- 
lesse  I  must  say  the  trueth  :  And  as  I  wrote  to  your  lordship 
from  Culiacan,  I  am  nowe  to  aduertise  your  honour  as  wel  of 
the  good  as  of  the  bad.  Yet  this  I  would  haue  you  bee  assured, 
that  if  all  the  riches  and  the  treasures  of  the  world  were  heere, 
I  could  haue  done  no  more  in  the  seruice  of  his  Maiestie  and 
of  your  lordshippe,  than  I  haue  done  in  comming  hither  whither 
you  haue  sent  mee,  my  selfe  and  my  companions  carrying  our 
victuals  vpon  our  shoulders  and  vpon  our  horses  three  hundred 
leagues;  and  many  dayes  going  on  foote  trauailing  ouer  hilles 
and  rough  mountaines,  with  other  troubles  which  I  cease  to 
mention,  neither  purpose  I  to  depart  vnto  the  death,  if  it  please 
his  Maiestie  and  your  lordship  that  it  shall  be  so. 

Three  dayes  after  this  citie  was  taken,  certaine  Indians 
of  these  people  came  to  offer  mee  peace,  and  brought  mee  cer¬ 
taine  Turqueses,  and  badde  mantles,  and  I  receiued  them  in  his 
Maiesties  name  with  ail  the  good  speaches  that  I  could  deuise, 
certifying  them  of  the  purpose  of  my  comming  into  this  coun¬ 
trey,  which  is  in  the  name  of  his  Maiestie,  and  by  the  com- 
maundement  of  your  Lordship,  that  they  an-d  all  the  rest  of 
the  people  of  this  prouince  should  become  Christians,  and 
should  knowe  the  true  God  for  their  Lorde,  and  receiue  his 
Maiestie  for  their  King  and  earthly  Soueraigne  :  And  here- 
withall  they  returned  to  their  houses,  and  suddenly  the  next 
day  they  set  in  order  all  their  goods  and  substance,  their  women 
and  children,  and  fled  to  the  hilles,  leauing  their  townes  as  it 
were  abandoned,  wherein  remained  very  fewe  of  them.  When 
I  sawe  this,  within  eight  or  tenne  dayes  after  being  recouered  of 
my  woundes,  I  went  to  the  citie,  which  I  sayde  to  bee  greater 
then  this  where  I  am,  and  found  there  some  fewe  of  them,  to 
whom  I  sayde  that  they  should  not  be  afrayd,  and  that  they 
should  call  their  gouernour  vnto  mee  :  Howbeit  forasmuch  as  I 
.  can  learne  or  gather,  none  of  them  hath  any  gouernour :  for  I 
sawe  not  there  any  chiefe  house,  whereby  any  preeminence  of 
one  ouer  another  might  bee  gathered.  After  this  an  olde  man 
came,  which  sayd  that  hee  was  their  lord,  with  a  piece  of  a 
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mantle  made  of  many  pieces,  with  whom  I  reasoned  that  small 
while  that  hee  stayed  with  mee,  and  hee  sayd  that  within  three 
dayes  after,  hee  and  the  rest  of  the  chiefe  of  that  towne  would 
come  and  visite  mee,  and  giue  order  what  course  should  bee 
taken  with  them.  Which  they  did  :  for  they  brought  mee  cer- 
taine  mantles  and  some  Turqueses.  I  aduised  them  to  come 
downe  from  their  holdes,  and  to  returne  with  their  wiues  and 
children  to  their  houses,  and  to  become  Christians,  and  that 
they  would  acknowledge  the  Emperours  maiestie  for  their  King 
and  lorde.  And  euen  to  this  present  they  keepe  in  those 
strong  holdes  their  women  and  children,  and  all  the  goods 
which  they  haue.  I  commaunded  them  that  they  should  paint 
mee  out  a  cloth  of  all  the  beastes  which  they  knowe  in  their 
countrev :  And  such  badde  painters  as  they  are,  foorthwith  they 
painted  mee  two  clothes,  one  of  their  beastes,  another  of  their 
birdes  and  fishes.  They  say  that  they  will  bring  their  children, 
that  our  religious  men  may  instruct  them,  and  that  they  desire 
to  knowe  our  lawe  :  And  they  assure  vs,  that  aboue  fiftie  yeeres 
past  it  was  prophecied  among  them,  that  a  certaine  people  like 
vs  should  come,  and  from  that  part  that  wee  came  from,  and 
that  they  should  subdue  all  that  countrey. 

That  which  these  Indians  worship  as  farre  as  hitherto  wee 
can  learne,  is  the  water  :  for  they  say  it  causeth  their  corne  to 
growe,  and  maintaineth  their  life;  and  that  they  know  none 
other  reason,  but  that  their  ancestors  did  so.  I  haue  sought 
by  ail  meanes  possible  to  learne  of  the  inhabitants  of  these 
townes,  whether  they  haue  any  knowledge  of  other  people, 
countreys  and  cities :  And  they  tell  mee  of  seuen  cities  which 
are  farre  distant  from  this  place,  which  are  like  vnto  these, 
though  they  haue  not  houses  like  vnto  these,  but  they  are  of 
earth,  and  small :  and  that  among  them  much  cotton  is  gathered. 
The  chiefe  of  these  townes  whereof  they  haue  knowledge,  they 
say  is  called  Tucano  :  and  they  gaue  mee  no  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  rest.  And  I  thinke  they  doe  not  tell  me  the  trueth, 
imagining  that  of  necessitie  I  must  speedily  depart  from  them, 
and  returne  home.  But  herein  they  shall  soone  finde  them- 
selues  deceiued.  I  sent  Don  Pedro  de  Touar  with  his  com- 
panic  of  footemen  and  with  certaine  other  horsemen  to  see  this 
towne :  And  I  would  not  haue  dispatched  this  packet  vnto 
your  lordship,  vntill  I  had  knowen  what  this  towne  was,  if  I 
had  thought  that  within  twelue  or  fifteene  dayes  I  might  haue 
had  newes  from  him  :  for  hee  will  stay  in  this  iourney  thirtie 
dayes  at  least.  And  hauing  examined  that  the  knowledge 
hereof  is  of  small  importance,  and  that  the  colde  and  the 
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waters  approch  :  I  thought  it  my  duety  to  doe  according  as  your 
lordship  gaue  mee  charge  in  your  instructions,  which  is,  that 
immediately  vpon  mine  arriuall  here,  I  should  signifie  so  much 
vnto  your  lordship,  and  so  I  doe,  sending  withall  the  bare  rela¬ 
tion  of  that  which  I  haue  seene.  I  haue  determined  to  send 
round  about  the  countrey  from  hence  to  haue  knowledge  of  all 
things,  and  rather  to  suffer  all  extremitie,  then  to  leaue  this 
enterprise  to  serue  his  maiestie,  if  I  may  finde  any  thing  wherein 
I  may  performe  it,  and  not  to  omit  any  diligence  therein,  vntill 
your  lordship  send  mee  order  what  1  shall  doe.  Wee  haue 
great  want  of  pasture  :  and  your  lordship  also  shal  vnderstand, 
that  among  all  those  which  are  here,  there  is  not  one  pound  of 
raisins,  nor  suger,  nor  oyle,  nor  any  wine,  saue  only  one  pinte 
which  is  saued  to  say  Masse  :  for  all  is  spent  &  spilt  by  the 
way.  Now  your  lordship  may  prouide  vs  what  you  thinke 
needefull.  And  if  your  honour  meane  to  send  vs  cattell,  your 
lordship  must  vnderstand  that  they  will  bee  a  sommer  in  com- 
ming  vnto  vs  :  for  they  will  not  be  able  to  come  vnto  vs  any 
sooner.  I  would  haue  sent  your  lordshippe  with  this  dispatch 
many  musters  of  things  which  are  in  this  countrey :  but  the  way 
is  so  long  and  rough,  that  it  is  hard  for  me  to  doe  so  ;  neuerthe- 
lesse  I  send  you  twelue  small  mantles,  such  as  the  people  of  the 
countrey  are  woont  to  weare,  and  a  certaine  garment  also,  which 
seemeth  vnto  me  to  bee  well  made  :  I  kept  the  same,  because 
it  seemed  to  mee  to  bee  excellent  well  wrought,  because  I 
beleeue  that  no  man  euer  sawe  any  needle  worke  in  these 
Indies,  except  it  were  since  the  Spaniards  inhabited  the  same. 
I  send  your  Lordshippe  also  two  clothes  painted  with  the 
beasts  of  this  countrey,  although  as  I  haue  sayde,  the  picture 
bee  very  rudely  done,  because  the  painter  spent  but  one  day 
in  drawing  of  the  same.  I  haue  seene  other  pictures  on  the 
walles  of  the  houses  of  this  citie  with  farre  better  proportion, 
and  better  made.  I  send  your  honour  one  Oxe-hide,  certaine 
Turqueses,  and  two  earerings  of  the  same,  and  fifteene  combes 
of  the  Indians,  and  certain  tablets  set  with  these  Turqueses, 
and  two  small  baskets  made  of  wicker,  whereof  the  Indians 
haue  great  store.  I  send  your  lordship  also  two  rolles  which 
the  women  in  these  parts  are  woont  to  weare  on  their  heads 
when  they  fetch  water  from  their  welles,  as  wee  vse  to  doe  in 
Spaine.  And  one  of  these  Indian  women  with  one  of  these 
rolles  on  her  head,  will  carie  a  pitcher  of  water  without  touch¬ 
ing  the  same  with  her  hande  vp  a  lather.  I  send  you  also 
a  muster  of  the  weapons  wherewith  these  people  are  woont 
to  fight,  a  buckler,  a  mace,  a  bowe,  and  certaine  arrowes, 
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among  which  are  two  with  points  of  bones,  the  like  whereof, 
as  these  conquerours  say,  haue  neuer  beene  seene.  I  can  say 
nothing  vnto  your  lordshippe  touching  the  apparell  of  their 
women.  For  the  Indians  keepe  them  so  carefully  from  vs, 
that  hitherto  I  haue  not  seene  any  of  them,  sailing  onely  two 
olde  women,  and  these  had  two  long  robes  downe  to  the  foote 
open  before,  and  girded  to  them,  and  they  are  buttoned  with 
certaine  cordons  of  cotton.  I  requested  the  Indians  to  giue 
me  one  of  these  robes,  which  they  ware,  to  send  your  honour 
the  same,  seeing  they  would  not  shewe  mee  their  women. 
And  they  brought  mee  two  mantles  which  are  these,  which  I 
send  you  as  it  were  painted :  they  haue  two  pendents  like 
the  women  of  Spaine,  which  hang  somewhat  ouer  their  shoul¬ 
ders.  The  death  of  the  Negro  is  most  certaine  :  for  here  are 
many  of  the  things  found  which  hee  carried  with  him  :  And  the 
Indians  tell  me  that  they  killed  him  here,  because  the  Indians 
of  Chichilticale  tolde  them  that  hee  was  a  wicked  villaine, 
and  not  like  vnto  the  Christians  :  because  the  Christians  kill  no 
women:  and  hee  killed  women;  and  also  he  touched  their 
women,  which  the  Indians  loue  more  then  themselues  ;  there¬ 
fore  they  determined  to  kill  him  :  But  they  did  it  not  after  such 
sort  as  was  reported,  for  they  killed  none  of  the  rest  of  those 
that  came  with  him  :  neither  slewe  they  the  young  lad  which  was 
with  him  of  the  prouince  of  Petatlan,  but  they  tooke  him  and 
kept  him  in  safe  custodie  vntill  nowe.  And  when  I  sought  to 
haue  him,  they  excused  themselues  two  or  three  dayes  to  giue 
him  mee,  telling  mee  that  hee  was  dead,  and  sometimes  that 
the  Indians  of  Acucu  had  carried  him  away.  But  in  conclusion, 
when  I  tolde  them  that  I  should  bee  very  angry  if  they  did  not 
giue  him  mee,  they  gave  him  vnto  me.  Hee  is  an  interpreter, 
for  though  hee  cannot  well  speake  their  language,  yet  he  vnder- 
standeth  the  same  very  well.  In  this  place  there  is  found  some 
quantitie  of  golde  and  siluer,  which  those  which  are  skilfull  in 
minerall  matters  esteeme  to  be  very  good.  To  this  houre  I 
could  neuer  learne  of  these  people  from  whence  they  haue  it : 
And  I  see  they  refuse  to  tell  mee  the  trueth  in  all  things,  ima¬ 
gining,  as  I  haue  sayde,  that  in  short  time  I  would  depart  hence, 
but  I  hope  in  God  they  shall  no  longer  excuse  themselues.'  I 
beseech  your  lordship  to  certifie  his  Maiestie  of  the  successe  of 
this  voyage.  For  seeing  we  haue  no  more  then  that  which 
is  aforesayd,  and  vntill  such  time  as  it  please  God  that  wee  finde 
that  which  wee  desire,  I  meane  not  to  write  my  selfe.  Our 
Lorde  God  keepe  and  preserue  your  Excellencie. 
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From  the  Prouince  of  Cibola,  and  from  this  citie  of  Gra¬ 
nada  the  third  of  August  1540.  Francis  Vasques  de  Coronado 
kisseth  the  hands  of  your  Excellencie. 


In  1530,  ten  years  after  the  conquest  of  Mexico  by  Cortes,  stories  were 
told  the  Spaniards  there  of  seven  great  Indian  cities  in  the  north,  within  the 
present  limits  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  The  cities  were  said  to  be 
full  of  silver  and  gold;  and  Nuno  de  Guzman,  with  a  force  of  400  Span¬ 
iards  and  20,000  Indians,  set  out  from  Mexico  in  search  of  this  “  Land  of 
the  Seven  Cities,”  believed  to  be  only  600  miles  distant.  The  Seven  Cities 
and  the  Island  of  the  Amazons,  of  which  he  had  also  heard,  kept  receding 
as  he  marched,  and  finally  he  retraced  his  steps  as  far  as  Compostella  and 
Guadalaxara,  where  he  established  what  was  afterwards  known  as  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  New  Gallicia.  He  was  presently  deposed  from  the  governorship  of 
this  province  by  Mendoza,  the  new  viceroy,  and  was  succeeded  by  Francisco 
Vasquez  de  Coronado.  To  Coronado,  in  1536,  came  the  accounts  of  the 
arrival  at  Culiacan  of  De  Vaca  and  his  three  companions,  the  sole  survivors 
of  Narvaez’s  expedition  to  Florida  in  1527,  after  nine  years’  wanderings 
through  the  great  regions  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  with  their  accounts 
of  having  fallen  in  with  civilized  peoples,  living  “in  populous  towns  with 
very  large  houses.”  Coronado  sent  out  Fray  Marcos  de  Nizza,  a  monk  who 
had  been  in  Peru  under  Alvarado,  on  a  preliminary  investigation  north, 
accompanied  by  one  of  De  Vaca’s  companions,  a  negro  named  Stephen,  and 
others.  Fray  Marcos’  report  upon  his  return  is  the  first  definite  account 
which  exists  of  the  exploration  and  history  of  the  region  occupied  by  what 
we  call  the  Pueblo  Indians.  It  may  be  found  in  Hakluyt’s  Voyages,  iii,  438 
(edition  of  1810).  Fray  Marcos  came  to  many  Indian  villages,  passed 
through  rich  valleys,  and  heard  much  about  the  province  of  Cibola  and  its 
seven  great  cities,  and  of  other  great  kingdoms  beyond,  which  were  called 
Marata,  Acus  and  Totonteac.  From  a  hill  he  looked  down  upon  a  city  in 
a  plain,  which  he  said  was  larger  than  Mexico,  and  which  his  Indian  com¬ 
panions  said  was  the  smallest  of  the  Seven  Cities.  After  great  dangers  and 
remarkable  experiences  he  returned  to  Coronado,  who  went  with  him  to 
Mexico  to  report  to  Mendoza.  Mendoza  forwarded  Fray  Marcos’  written 
report  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V,  accompanied  by  an  account  of  his  own  of 
the  previous  attempts  at  exploring  the  country  (given  in  Ternaux-Compans, 
ix,  283,  290). 

In  February,  1540,  Coronado  himself,  accompanied  by  Fray  Marcos,  set 
|  out  for  the  Seven  Cities  of  Cibola,  with  a  force  of  300  Spaniards  and  800 
Indians.  But  the  expedition  resulted  in  great  disappointment.  Instead  of 
the  great  city  which  Marcos  had  reported,  Cibola  turned  out  a  poor  village 
with  not  more  than  200  inhabitants,  situated  on  a  rocky  eminence.  From 
its  resemblance  in  situation,  Coronado  gave  the  name  of  Granada  to  the 
village.  He  states  that  the  name  Cibola  belonged  to  the  whole  district,  not 
to  any  particular  place.  From  this  village,  August  3,  1540,  he  sent  to  the 
viceroy  the  account  of  his  explorations  published  in  the  present  leaflet, 

|  expressing  his  disappointment  and  his  disbelief  in  Fiay  Marcos’  report  of 
the  rich  and  powerful  kingdoms  beyond.  He  pushed  on,  however,  fre- 
'  quently  deceived  by  extravagant  stories,  suffering  great  disappointments,  and 
i  undergoing  endless  hardships,  until  the  spring  of  1542,  when  he  returned 
to  Mexico.  Gen.  Simpson  speaks  of  his  expedition  as  one  which,  “  for 
extent  in  distance  travelled,  duration  in  time,  and  the  multiplicity  of  its 
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cooperating  expeditions,  equalled,  if  it  did  not  exceed,  any  land  expedition 
that  has  been  undertaken  in  modern  times.”  Gen.  Simpson  maintains  that 
Coronado  reached  a  point  as  far  north  as  what  is  now  the  boundary  line 
between  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  well  on  toward  the  Missouri  River.  Ban- 
delier  is  not  satisfied  that  he  went  so  far  northeast,  and  thinks  that  he  moved 
more  in  a  circle. 

Bandelier  identifies  some  of  the  places  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  expedition  with  pueblos  north  of  Santa  Fe.  The  river  found  by  one 
detachment,  with  its  banks  elevated  “three  or  four  leagues  in  the  air,”  was 
undoubtedly  the  Colorado  in  its  Grand  Canon.  “  In  the  Proceedings  of  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society  tor  October,  1881,”  says  Professor  Henry 
W.  Haynes,  from  whose  chapter  oh  “  Early  Explorations  of  New  Mexico,” 
in  the  Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America,  these  facts  are  gathered, 
“  I  have  given  in  detail  the  reasons  for  identifying  Cibola  with  the  region 
of  the  present  Zuni  pueblos.  Mr.  Frank  H.  Cushing  has  made  the  impor¬ 
tant  discovery  that  this  tribe  has  preserved  the  tradition  of  the  coming  of 
Fray  Marcos,  and  of  the  killing  of  the  negro  Stephen,  whom  they  call  ‘  the 
black  Mexican,’  at  the  ruined  pueblo  called  Quaquima.  They  claim  also  to 
have  a  tradition  of  the  visit  of  Coronado,  and  even  of  Cabeza  de  Vaca.” 
Squier  also  identifies  Cibola  with  Zuni,  as  do  Simpson,  Prince  and  Davis. 
H.  M.  Breckenridge  maintained  that  Cibola  was  the  well-known  ruin  called 
Casa  Grande.  Lewis  H.  Morgan  (see  his  article  on  The  Seven  Cities  of 
Cibola  in  the  North  American  Review  for  April,  1869,  argued  in  favor  of 
the  identification  of  the  site  with  the  remarkable  group  of  ruins  in  the  valley 
of  the  Rio  Chaca,  about  100  miles  northeast  of  Zuni.  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale,  in 
a  paper  on  Coronado' s  Discovery  of  the  Seven  Cities,  read  before  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Antiquarian  Society  in  April,  1881,  argued,  on  the  ground  of  certain 
new  evidence,  that  the  Moqui  pueblos  perhaps  better  satisfied  the  demands. 
Professor  Haynes,  in  an  answer  to  this  at  the  following  October  meeting  of 
the  Society,  discussed  all  the  different  opinions  and  upheld  the  Zuni  theory. 

To  Professor  Haynes’  essay,  above  mentioned,  is  appended  a  very  full 
account  of  the  literature  of  this  whole  subject,  to  which  the  student  is 
referred.  Coronado’s  report  to  Mendoza  is  printed  in  the  present  leaflet 
as  given  by  Hakluyt  in  his  Voyages,  iii,  446  (ed.  of  1810).  His  letter  to 
Mendoza,  March  8,  1539,  transmitting  report  from  Fray  Marcos,  and  another 
brief  letter  to  Mendoza,  may  be  found  in  the  same  volume.  A  French  trans¬ 
lation  of  his  letter  to  Emperor  Charles  V,  giving  an  account  of  events  from 
April  23  to  October  20,  1541,  is  given  in  the  Voyages  of  Ternaux-Compans, 
ix,  3^5.  Of  other  narratives  by  companions  of  Coronado,  see  account  given 
by  Haynes. 

Gallatin’s  essay  on  the  Ancient  Semi-civilization  of  New  Mexico,  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  American  Ethnological  Society  (vol.  iii,  1848),  based 
on  the  reports  of  Col.  Emory  and  Lieut.  Abert,  E.  G.  Squier’s  essay  on  the 
same  subject  in  the  American  Reviezv  for  November,  1848,  Davis’s  Spanish 
Conquest  of  New  Mexico,  Simpson’s  Coronado' s  March,  and  Bandelier’s  His¬ 
torical  Introduction  to  Studies  among-  the  Sedentary  Indians  of  New  Mexico , 
are  the  important  modern  works. 
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OF  THE  ORIGINAL  DESIGN,  RISE,  PROGRESS  AND  PRESENT  STATE  OF 
THE  INDIAN  CHARITY-SCHOOL  IN  LEBANON,  CONN. 

Understanding  there  are  numbers  of  religious  and  charitably 
difpofed  perfons,  who  only  wait  to  know  where  their  charities  may 
be  beftowed  in  the  beft  manner  for  the  advancement  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  the  great  Redeemer;  and,  fuppofing  there  may  alfo  be  in 
fome,  evil  furmifings  about,  and  a  difpofition  to  diferedit  a  caufe 
which  they  don’t  love,  and  have  no  difpofition  to  promote  ;  I  have, 
to  gratify  the  one,  and  prevent  the  mifehiefs  of  the  other,  thought 
it  my  duty  to  give  the  publick  a  fhort,  plain,  and  faithful  narrative 
of  the  original  defign,  rife,  progrefs,  and  prefent  ftate  of  the  Charity- 
School  here,  called  Moor's  Indian-Charity  School,  And  I  hope 

there  is  need  of  little  or  nothing  more  than  a  plain  and  faithful 
relation  of  fabts,  with  the  grounds  and  reafons  of  them,  to  juftify  the 
undertaking,  and  all  the  pains  and  expence  there  has  been,  in 
the  profecution  thereof.  And  to  convince  all  perfons  of  ability,  that 
this  fchool  is  a  proper  objebt  of  their  charity;  and  that  whatever 
they  fhall  contribute  for  the  furtherance  of  it,  will  be  an  offering 
acceptable  to  God,  and  properly  beftowed  for  the  promoting  a 
defign  which  the  heart  of  the  great  Redeemer  is  infinitely  fet 
upon. 

The  confiderations  firft  moving  me  to  enter  upon  the  defign 
of  educating  the  children  of  our  heathen  natives  were  fuch  as 
thefe  ;  viz. 

The  great  obligations  lying  upon  us,  as  God’s  covenant-people, 
who  have  all  we  have  better  than  they  in  a  covenant  way,  and  con- 
fequently  are  under  covenant-bonds  to  improve  it  in  the  beft  man¬ 
ner  for  the  honour  and  glory  of  our  liberal  Benefabtor.  And  can 
fuch  want  of  charity  to  thofe  poor  creatures,  as  our  neglebt  has 
fhewn ;  and,  our  neglect  of  that  which  God  has  fo  plainly  made  to 
be  the  matter  of  our  care  and  duty ;  and  that  which  the  heart  of 
the  great  Redeemer  is  fo  fet  upon,  as  that  he  never  defired  any 
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other  com  pen  fat  ion  for  all  the  travail  of  his  foul,  can  it,  I  fay,  be 
without  great  guilt  on  our  part  ? 

It  has  feem’d  to  me,  he  muft  be  ftupidly  indifferent  to  the 
Redeemer’s  caufe  and  interefl  in  the  world ;  and  criminally  deaf 
and  blind  to  the  intimations  of  the  favour  and  difpleafure  of  God 
in  the  difpenfations  of  his  providence,  who  could  not  perceive 
plain  intimations  of  God’s  difpleafure  againft  us  for  this  neglebt, 
infcribed  in  capitals,  on  the  very  front  of  divine  difpenfations,  from 
year  to  year,  in  permitting  the  favages  to  be  fuch  a  fore  fcourge  to 
our  land,  and  make  fuch  depredations  on  our  frontiers,  inhumanly 
butchering  and  captivating  our  people  :  not  only  in  a  time  of  war, 
but  when  we  had  good  reafon  to  think  (if  ever  we  had)  that  we 
dwelt, fafely  by  them. 

And  there  is  good  reafon  to  think,  that  if  one  half  which  has 
been,  for  fo  many  years  paft  expended  in  building  forts,  manning 
and  fupporting  them,  had  been  prudently  laid  out  in  fupporting 
faithful  miffionaries,  and  fchool-mafters  among  them,  the  infirubted 
and  civilized  party  would  have  been  a  far  better  defence  than  all 
our  expenfive  fortreffes,  and  prevented  the  laying  wafte  fo  many 
towns  and  villages  :  Witnefs  the  confequence  of  fending  Mr.  Ser¬ 
geant  to  Stockbridge ,  which  was  in  the  very  road  by  which  they  moft 
ufually  came  upon  our  people,  and  by  which  there  has  never  been 
one  attack  made  upon  us  fince  his  going  there  ;  and  this  notwith-  j 
Handing  there  has  been,  by  all  accounts,  lefs  appearance  of  the 
faving  effects  of  the  gofpel  there  than  in  any  other  place,  where  fo 
much  has  been  expended  for  many  years  paft. 

And  not  only  our  covenant  bonds,  by  which  we  owe  our  all  to 
God,  and  our  divine  Redeemer  —  our  pity  to  their  bodies  in  their 
miferable,  needy  Hate  —  our  charity  to  their  perifhing  fouls — and 
our  own  peace,  and  fafety  by  them,  fhould  conftrain  us  to  it ;  but 
alfo  gratitude,  duty,  and  loyalty  to  our  rightful  fovereign.  How 
great  the  benefit  which  would  hereby  accrue  to  the  Crown  of  Great- 
Britain ,  and  how  much  the  interefts  of  His  Majefty’s  dominions, 
efpecially  in  America ,  would  be  promoted  hereby,  we  can  hardly 
conceive. 

And  the  Chriftianizing  the  natives  of  this  land  is  exprefsly 
mentioned  in  the  royal  charter  granted  to  this  colony,  as  a  motive 
inducing  His  Majefty  to  grant  that  royal  favour  to  our  fathers. 
And  fince  we  are  rifen  up  in  their  Head,  and  enjoy  the  ineftimable 
favour  granted  to  them,  on  this  confideration  ;  What  can  excufe  our 
not  performing  to  our  utmoft,  that  which  was  engaged  by,  and 
reafonably  expebted  from,  them  ?  But  that  which  is  of  greateft 
weight,  and  fhould  powerfully  excite  and  perfwade  us  hereto,  are 
the  many  commands,  ffcrong  motives,  precious  promifes,  and  tre¬ 
mendous  threatnings,  which  fill  fo  great  a  part  of  the  facred  pages ; 
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and  are  fo  perfectly  calculated  to  awaken  all  our  powers,  to  fpread 
the  knowledge  of  the  only  true  God,  and  Saviour,  and  make  it  as 
extenfive  and  common  as  poffible.  It  is  a  work,  in  which  every 
one  in  his  place,  and  according  to  his  ability,  is  under  facred  bonds 
to  ufe  his  utmod  endeavours.  But  for  brevity  fake,  I  omit  a  par¬ 
ticular  mention  of  them,  fuppofmg  none  have  read  their  Bibles 
attentively,  who  do  not  know,  that  this  is  a  darling  subject  of 
them  ;  and  that  enough  is  there  fpoken  by  the  mouth  of  God  him- 
felf,  to  obviate  and  filence  all  the  objections  which  floth,  covetouf- 
nefs,  or  love  of  the  world  can  fugged  againd  it.  —  [The  religious 
obligation  to  the  work  is  urged  at  some  further  length.] 

Thefe  were  fome  of  the  confiderations  which,  I  think,  had 
fome  induence  to  my  making  an  attempt  in  this  affair;  though  I 
did  not  then  much  think  of  any  thing  more  than  only  to  clear 
myfelf,  and  family,  of  partaking  in  the  public  guilt  of  our  land  and 
nation  in  luch  a  negleCt  of  them. 

And  as  there  were  few  or  none  who  feemed  fo  much  to  lay  the 
neceffity  and  importance  of  the  cafe  to  heart,  as  to  exert  them- 
felves  in  earned,  and  lead  the  way  therein,  I  was  naturally  put 
upon  condderation  and  enquiry  what  methods  might  have  the 
greated  probability  of  fuccefs ;  and  upon  the  whole  was  fully 
perfwaded  that  this,  which  I  have  been  purfuing,  had  by  far  the 
greated  probability  of  any  that  had  been  propofed,  viz.  by  the 
mifdon  of  their  own  fons  in  conjunction  with  the  Englijh  ;  and 
that  a  number  of  girls  fhould  alfo  be  indruCted  in  whatever  fhould 
be  neceffary  to  render  them  dt,  to  perform  the  female  part,  as 
houfe-wives,  fchool-midreffes,  tayloreffes,  &c.  and  to  go  and  be 
with  thefe  youth,  when  they  diall  be  hundreds  of  miles  didant 
from  the  Englijh  on  the  bufinefs  of  their  miffion  :  And  prevent  a 
neceffity  of  their  turning  favage  in  their  manner  of  living,  for 
I  want  of  thofe  who  may  do  thofe  offices  for  them,  and  by  this  means 
fupport  the  reputation  of  their  miffion,  and  alfo  recommend  to  the 
favages  a  more  rational  and  decent  manner  of  living,  than  that 
which  they  are  in  —  and  thereby,  in  time,  remedy  and  remove 
that  great,  and  hitherto  infuperable  difficulty,  fo  condantly  com¬ 
plained  of  by  all  our  miffionaries  among  them,  as  the  great  impedi¬ 
ment  in  the  way  to  the  fuccefs  of  their  miffion,  viz.  their  continual 
rambling  about ;  which  they  can’t  avoid  fo  long  as  they  depend  fo 
much  upon  fifhing,  fowling,  and  hunting  for  their  fupport.  And  I 
am  more  and  more  perfwaded,  that  I  have  fufficient  and  unanfwer- 
able  reafons  to  judify  this  plan. 

As, 

i.  The  deep  rooted  prejudices  they  have  fo  generally  im¬ 
bibed  againd  the  Englijh ,  that  they  are  lelfiffi,  and  have  fecret 
defigns  to  incroach  upon  their  lands,  or  otherwife  wrong  them  in 
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their  interefts.  This  jealoufy  feems  to  have  been  occafioned, 
nourifhed,  and  confirmed  bv  fome  of  their  neighbours,  who  have  got 
large  trabts  of  their  lands  for  a  very  inconfiderable  part  of  their 
true  value,  and,  it  is  commonly  faid,  by  taking  the  advantage  of 
them  when  they  were  intoxicated  with  liquor.  And  alfo,  by 
unrighteous  dealers,  who  have  taken  fuch  advantage  to  buy  their 
fkins  and  furrs  at  lets  than  half  price,  &c.  And  perhaps  thefe 
jealoufies  may  be,  not  a  little,  increafed  by  a  concioufnefs  of  their 
own  perfidy  and  inhumanity  towards  the  Englijh.  And  it  feems 
there  is  no  way  to  avoid  the  bad  influence  and  effebts  of  thefe 
prejudices,  at  prefent,  unlefs  it  be  by  the  miffion  of  their  own  fons. 
And  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe  their  jealoufies  are  not  lefs,  fince 
the  late  conqueft  in  this  land,  by  which  they  are  put  into  our 
power,  than  they  were  before. 

2.  An  Indian  miffionary  may  be  fupported  with  lefs  than  half 
the  expence,  that  will  be  neceffary  to  fupport  an  Englijhman ,  who 
can’t  conform  to  their  manner  of  living,  and  who  will  have  no 
dependence  upon  them  for  any  part  of  it.  And  an  Indian  who 
fpeaks  their  language,  it  may  reafonably  be  fuppofed,  will  be  at 
leaft  four  times  as  ferviceable  among  them,  fuppofing  he  be  other- 
wife  equally  qualified  as  one  who  can  communicate  to  or  receive 
nothing  from  them,  but  by  an  interpreter:  He  may  improve  all 
opportunities  not  only  in  public,  but,  “  when  he  fits  in  the  houfe, 
walks  by  the  way,  when  he  lies  down,  and  when  he  rifes  up:”  And 
fpeak  with  as  much  life  and  fpirit  as  the  nature  and  importance  of 
the  matter  require,  which  is  very  much  loft  when  communicated  by 
an  interpreter. 

3.  Indian  miffionaries  may  be  fuppofed  better  to  underftand 
the  tempers  and  cuftoms  of  Indians ,  and  more  readily  to  conform 
to  them  in  a  thoufand  things  than  the  Englijh  can  ;  and  in  things 
wherein  the  nonconformity  of  the  Englijh  may  caufe  difguft,  and 
be  conftrued  as  the  fruit  of  pride,  and  an  evidence  and  expreffion  ; 
of  their  fcorn  and  difrefpebt. 

4.  The  influence  of  their  own  fons  among  them  will  likely  be 
much  greater  than  of  any  Englijhman  whatfoever.  They  will  look 
upon  fuch  an  one  as  one  of  them,  his  intereft  the  fame  with  theirs  ; 
and  will  naturally  efteem  him  as  an  honour  to  their  nation,  and  be 
more  likely  to  ful3init  patiently  to  his  inftrudfions  and  reproofs  .than 
to  any  Englijh  miffionary.  This  is  quite  evident  in  the  cafe  of  Mr. 
Occom ,  whofe  influence  among  the  Indians ,  even  of  his  own  tribe, 
is  much  greater  than  any  other  man’s ;  and  when  he  fhall  fettle  1 
and  live  decently,  and  in  fafhion,  among  them,  will  likely  do  more  ') 
to  invite  them  to  imitate  his  manner  of  living,  than  any  Englijhman. 

5.  The  acquaintance  and  friendfhip  which  Indian  boys  from  c 
different  and  diftant  tribes  and  places,  will  contrabt  and  cultivate,  k 
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while  together  at  fchool,  may,  and  if  they  are  zealoufly  affedted 
will,  be  improved  much  for  the  advantage  and  furtherance  of  the 
defign  of  their  miffion ;  while  they  fend  to,  hear  from,  or  vifit  one 
another,  confirming  the  things  which  have  been  fpoken.  And  this 
without  fo  much  ceremony  to  introduce  one  another,  as  will  be 
neceffary  in  the  cafe  of  Englijh  miffionaries ;  and  without  the  cum¬ 
ber  and  expence  of  interpreters. 

6.  Indian  miffionaries  will  not  difdain  to  own  Englifh  ones, 
who  lhall  be  affociates  with  them,  (where  the  E?iglijh  can  be  intro¬ 
duced)  as  elder  brethren ;  nor  fcorn  to  be  advifed  or  reproved, 
counfelled  or  conduced  by  them  ;  efpecially  fo  long  as  they  ffiall 
be  fo  much  dependent  upon  the  Englijh  for  their  fupport ;  which 
will  likely  be  till  God  has  made  them  his  people ;  and  then,  likely, 
they  will  not  ftand  in  fuch  need  of  Englijh  guides  and  counfellors. 
And  they  will  mutually  help  one  another,  to  recommend  the  defign 
to  the  favourable  reception  and  good  liking  of  the  pagans,  remove 
their  prejudices,  conciliate  their  friendfhip,  and  induce  them  to 
repofe  due  confidence  in  the  E?iglijh. 

7.  In  this  fchool,  children  of  different  nations  may,  and 
eafily  will  learn  one  another’s  language,  and  English  youth  may 
learn  of  them  ;  and  fo  fave  the  vaft  expence  and  trouble  of  inter¬ 
preters  ;  and  their  miniftry  be  much  more  acceptable  and  edifying 
to  the  Indians. 

8.  There  is  no  fuch  thing  as  fending  Englijh  miffionaries,  or 
fetting  up  and  maintaining  Englijh  fchools  to  any  good  purpofe, 

1  in  molt  places  among  them,  as  their  temper,  ftate  and  condition 
have  been  and  ffcill  are.  It  is  poffible  a  fchool  may  be  maintained 
to  fome  good  purpofe,  at  Onoboquagee ,  where  there  have  been  here¬ 
tofore  feveral  faithful  miffionaries,  by  the  bleffing  of  God  upon 
!  whofe  labours  the  Indians  are  in  fome  meafure  civilized,  fome  of 
them  baptized,  a  number  of  them  in  a  judgment  of  charity,  real 
Chriftians ;  and  where  they  have  a  fachem,  who  is  a  man  of  under- 
ftanding,  virtue,  fteadinefs,  and  entirely  friendly  to  the  defign  of 
propagating  the  gofpel  among  them,  and  zealous  to  promote  it. 

|  And  where  the  Hon.  Scotch  Commiffioners,  I  hear,  have  fent  two 
miffionaries,  and  have  made  fome  attempt  to  fet  up  a  fchool.  But 
at  Jeni?igo ,  a  little  beyond,  they  will  by  no  means  admit  an  Englijh 
j  miffionary  to  refide  among  them.  And  tho’  they  were  many  of 
them  under  great  awakenings  and  concern,  by  God’s  bleffing  on 
j  the  labours  of  a  Chriftian  India7i  from  thefe  parts ;  yet  fuch  was 
the  violent  oppofition  of  numbers  among  them,  that  it  was  thought 
by  no  means  fafe  for  an  Englijhman  to  go  among  them,  with  defign 
to  tarry  with  them.  And  like  to  this  is  the  cafe  with  the  parties 
of  Indians ,  for  near  an  hundred  miles  together,  on  the  weft  fide  of 
\SuJqiceha?iah  River.  Another  fchool  or  two  may  poffibly  be  fet  up 
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with  fuccefs  among  the  Mohawks ,  where  Mr.  Ogilvie  and  other 
Epifcopal  miffionaries  have  beftowed  much  labour,  to  good  pur- 
pol'e  ;  and  where  they  have  got  into  the  way  of  cultivating  their  lands 
for  a  living,  and  fo  have  more  ability  to  fupport  their  children,  and 
lefs  occafion  to  ramble  abroad  with  them.  But  even  in  thefe 
places  we  may  find  it  more  difficult  than  we  imagine  before  the 
trial  be  made  (though  I  would  by  no  means  difcourage  the  trial  of 
every  feafible  method  for  the  accompliffiing  this  great  defign)  but 
by  acquaintance  with  the  fchools  which  the  Hon.  London  Commif- 
fioners  have  with  pious  zeal,  fet  up  and  maintained  among  the  fev- 
eral  tribes  in  thefe  parts,  I  am  much  confirmed  in  fuch  fentiments. 
Thefe  parties  live  amongft,  and  are  encompaffed  by  the  Englijh , 
have  long  had  good  preaching,  and  numbers  of  them  appear  to  be 
truly  godly.  Yet  fuch  is  the  favage  temper  of  many,  their  want  of 
due  efteem  for  learning,  and  gratitude  to  their  benefactors,  and 
efpecially  their  want  of  government,  that  their  fchool-mafters,  tho7 
fkilful  and  faithful  men,  conftantly  complain  they  can’t  keep 
the  children  in  any  meafure  conftant  at  fchool.  Mr.  Clelland  the 
fchool-mafter  at  Mohegan  has  often  told  me  what  unwearied  pains 
he  has  taken  by  vifiting,  and  difcourfmg  with  their  parents,  &c.  to 
remedy  this  evil,  and  after  all  can’t  accomplifh  it.  The  children 
are  fuffered  to  negledt  their  attendance  on  inftruCtion,  and  waffce 
much  time,  by  which  means  they  don’t  learn  fo  much  in  feveral 
years  as  they  might,  and  others  do  in  one,  who  are  taken  out  of 
the  reach  of  their  parents,  and  out  of  the  way  of  Indian  examples, 
and  are  kept  to  fchool  under  good  government  and  conftant  in- 
ftruction.  I  the  rather  mention  this  inftance,  becaufe  of  the  well- 
known  fidelity  and  fkill  of  that  good  gentleman,  and  becaufe 
that  tribe  are  as  much  civilized,  and  as  many  of  them  Chriftian- 
ized,  as  perhaps  any  party  of  them  in  this  government.  And  by 
all  I  can  learn,  it  is  no  better  in  this  refpedt  with  any  other. 
They  are  fo  difaffected  towards  a  good  and  neceffary  govern¬ 
ment,  that  as  gentle  an  exercise  of  it  as  may  be,  and  anfwer  the 
defign  of  keeping  up  order  and  regularity  in  any  meafure  among 
them,  will  likely  fo  difguft  them  as  to  render  the  cafe  worfe  rather 
than  better.  Captain  Martin  Kellog  complain’d  of  this  as  his 
great  difcouragement  in  the  fchool  at  Stockhridge ,  notwithftanding 
he  underftood  as  well  as  any  man  the  difpofition  of  Indians ,  .and 
had  the  advantage  of  knowing  their  language  and  cuftoms,  hav¬ 
ing  been  fo  long  a  captive  among  them,  and  was  high  in  their 
affection  and  efteem ;  yet  he  was  obliged  to  take  the  children 
home  to  Weathersfield  with  him,  quite  away  from  their  parents, 
before  he  could  exercife  that  government  which  was  neceffary 
in  order  to  their  profiting  at  fchool.  But  as  to  moft  places,  there 
is  no  fuch  thing  at  prefent  as  introducing  either  E?igliJ]i  fchool- 
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matters  or  mittionaries  to  continue  with  them  ;  fuch  are  their 
prejudices  in  general,  and  fuch  the  malevolent,  and  ungovernable 
temper  of  fome,  that  none  but  an  Indian  would  dare  venture  his 
life  among  them. 

And  bettdes  all  this,  they  are  fo  extremely  poor,  and  depend 
fo  much  upon  hunting  for  a  livelihood,  that  they  are  in  no  capacity 
to  fupport  their  children  at  fchool,  if  their  difpotttion  for  it  were 
ever  fo  good. 

Mr.  Occom  informed  me  by  a  letter  from  the  Oneida  country 
laft  fummer,  and  the  fame  account  I  had  alfo  from  the  young  man 
which  I  fent  there,  that  the  Indians  were  almoft  ftarved,  having 
nothing  to  live  upon  but  what  they  got  by  hilling,  fowling  and  hunt¬ 
ing,  that  he  had  no  other  way  to  come  at  them,  to  preach  to  them, 
but  by  following  them  from  place  to  place  in  their  hunting.  And 
though  the  condition  of  all  may  not  be  quite  fo  indigent  as  of 
thefe,  nor  the  condition  of  thefe  at  all  times  quite  fo  bad  as  it  was 
then,  yet  it  is  well  known  that  they  univerfally  depend  upon  roving 
and  hunting  mainly  for  their  fupport;  and  whoever  has  heard  the 
conftant  complaint  of  mittionaries,  and  the  matter  of  their  dis¬ 
couragement,  or  has  only  read  what  the  Reverend  Meftt’rs.  Sergeant 
and  D.  Brainerd  have  wrote  upon  this  head,  can’t  charge  me  with 
writing  without  fufttcient  evidence,  and  good  authority,  if  I  had  no 
other  but  theirs. 

And  what  are  a  few  inttances,  where  fchools  may  pofttbly  be 
maintained  to  fome  good  purpofe,  compared  with  thofe  tribes  and 
nations  of  them,  where  there  are  no  circumftances  at  prefent,  but 
their  mifery  and  necettity,  to  invite  us  fo  much  as  to  make  the  trial. 

By  the  bletting  of  God  on  his  late  Majefty’s  arms,  there  is  now, 
no  doubt,  a  door  opened  for  a  hundred  mittionaries  ;  and  (unlefs 
we  can  find  fuch  as  can  fpeak  to  them  in  their  own  language)  for 
as  many  interpreters  ;  and  perhaps  for  ten  times  that  number,  pro¬ 
vided  we  could  find  fuch  as  are  fuitable  for  the  bufinefs,  and  fuch 
as  may  be  introduced  in  a  way  agreeable  to  the  favages,  and  fo  as 
to  avoid  the  bad  effedts  of  their  prejudices  againft  the  Englijh. 
But, 

9  There  are  very  few  or  no  interpreters,  who  are  fuitable 
and  well-accomplittied  for  the  bufinefs,  to  be  had.  Mr.  Occom 
found  great  difficulty  laft  year  in  his  miffton  on  this  account. 
And  not  only  the  caufe,  but  his  own  reputation  buffered  much  by 
the  unfaithfulnefs  of  the  man  he  employed. 

I  fuppofe  the  interpreters  now  employed  by  the  Hon.  Com- 
miffioners  are  the  beft  that  are  to  be  had  at  prefent.  But  how 
many  nations  are  there  for  whom  there  is  no  interpreter  at  all, 
except,  it  may  be,  fome  ignorant  and  perhaps  vicious  perfon,  who 
has  been  their  captive,  and  whom  it  is  utterly  unlafe  to  truft  in 
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matters  of  fuch  eternal  confequence.  And  how  fhall  this  difficulty 
be  remedied?  It  feems  it  mufl  be  by  one  of  thefe  two  ways,  viz. 
either  their  children  muft  come  to  us,  or  ours  go  to  them.  But  who 
will  venture  their  children  with  them,  unlefs  with  fome  of  the 
civilized  parties,  who  have  given  the  ftrongeft  teftimonies  of  their 
friendffiip?  If  it  be  faid,  that  all  the  natives  are  now  at  peace 
with  us  :  It  may  be,  their  chiefs,  and  the  better-temper’d  part  of 
them  are  fo.  But  who  does  not  know  that  their  leagues  and  cov¬ 
enants  with  us  are  little  worth,  and  like  to  be  fo  till  they  become 
Chriflians  ?  And  that  the  tender  mercies  of  many  of  them  are 
cruelty  ?  Who  is  fo  unacquainted  with  the  hiftory  of  them,  as  not 
to  know,  there  is  reafon  to  think,  there  are  many  among  their 
lawlefs  herds,  who  would  gladly  embrace  an  opportunity  to  commit 
a  fecret  murder  on  fuch  Englijh  youth  ? — Even  Mr.  Occom ,  though 
an  Indian ,  did  not  think  it  fafe  for  him,  being  of  another  tribe  and 
language,  and  in  fuch  connections  with  the  EngliJJi,  to  go  among 
the  numerous  tribe  of  the  Seneca’s,  where  he  had  no  avenger  of 
his  blood  for  them  to  fear. 

When,  and  as  foon  as  the  method  propofed  by  the  Rev’d  Meff. 
Sergeant  and  Brainerd,  can  be  put  into  execution,  viz.  to  have 
lands  appropriated  to  the  ufe  of  Indian  fchools,  and  prudent  fkilful 
farmers,  or  tradefmen,  to  lead  and  inftrudt  the  boys,  and  miftreffes 
to  inftrudt  the  girls  in  fuch  manufactures  as  are  proper  for  them,  at 
certain  hours,  as  a  diverfion  from  their  fchool  exercifes,  and  the 
children  taken  quite  away  from  their  parents,  and  the  pernicious 
influence  of  Indian  examples,  there  may  be  fome  good  profpedt  of 
great  advantage  by  fchools  among  them. 

And  muft  it  be  efteemed  a  wild  imagination,  if  it  be  fuppofed 
that  well-inftrudted,  fober,  religious  Indians,  may  with  fpecial 
advantage  be  employed  as  mailers  and  miftreffes  in  fuch  fchools  ; 
and  that  the  deiign  will  be  much  recommended  to  the  Indians 
thereby  ;  and  that  there  may  be  fpecial  advantage  by  fuch,  ferving 
as  occaflonal  interpreters  for  vifttors  from  different  nations  from 
time  to  time  ;  and  they  hereby  receive  the  fulleft  conviction  of  the 
ftncerity  of  our  intentions,  and  be  confirmed  and  eftabliffied  in 
friendly  fentiments  of  us,  and  encouraged  to  fend  their  children,  &c.  ? 

I  am  fully  perfwaded  from  the  acquaintance  I  have  had  with 
them,  it  will  be  found,  whenever  the  trial  fhall  be  made,  to  be  very 
difficult  if  not  impoffible,  unlefs  the  arm  of  the  Lord  ffiould  be 
revealed  in  an  eminent  manner,  to  cure  them  of  fuch  favage  and 
fordid  pradices,  as  they  have  been  inured  to  from  their  mother’s 
womb,  and  form  their  minds  and  manners  to  proper  rules  of 
virtue,  decency  and  humanity,  while  they  are  daily  under  the  per¬ 
nicious  influence  of  their  parents  example,  and  their  many  vices 
made  familiar  thereby. 
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io.  I  have  found  by  experience,  there  may  be  a  thorough 
and  effectual  exercife  of  government  in  fuch  a  fchool,  and  as 
fevere  as  fhall  be  neceffary,  without  oppoiition  from,  or  offence 
taken  by,  any.  And  who  does  not  know,  that  evils  fo  obftinate  as 
thofe  we  may  reafonably  expebt  to  find  common  in  the  children  of 
favages,  will  require  that  which  is  fevere  ?  Sure  I  am,  they  muft 
find  fuch  as  have  better  natures,  or  fomething  more  effebtually 
done  to  fubdue  their  vicious  inclinations,  than  moft  I  have  been 
concerned  with,  if  it  be  not  fo.  And  moreover,  in  fuch  a  fchool, 
there  will  be  the  belt  opportunity  to  know  who  has  fuch  a  genius 
and  difpofition,  as  moft  invite  to  beftow  extraordinary  expence  to 
fit  them  for  fpecial  ufefulnefs. 

xi.  We  have  the  greateft  fecurity  we  can  have,  that  when 
they  are  educated  and  fitted  for  it,  they  will  be  employed  in  that 
bufinefs.  There  is  no  likelihood  at  all  that  they  will,  though  ever 
fo  well  qualified,  get  into  bufinefs,  either  as  fchool-mafters  or  min- 
ifters,  among  the  Englijh  ;  at  leaft  till  the  credit  of  their  nations 
be  raifed  many  degrees  above  what  it  now  is,  and  confequently 
they  can’t  be  employed  as  will  be  honorable  for  them,  or  in  any 
bufinefs  they  will  be  fit  for,  but  among  their  own  nation.  And  it 
may  reafonably  be  fuppofed,  their  compaffion  towards  their  “  breth¬ 
ren  according  to  the  fiefli  ”  will  moft  naturally  incline  them  to, 
and  determine  them  upon  fuch  an  employment  as  they  were  fitted 
and  defigned  for.  And  befides  all  this,  abundant  experience  has 
taught  us,  that  fuch  a  change  of  diet,  and  manner  of  living  as 
miffionaries  muft  generally  come  into,  will  not  confift  with  the 
health  of  many  Englijhmen.  And  they  will  be  obliged  on  that 
account  to  leave  the  fervice,  though  otherwife  well  difpofed  to  it. 
Nor  can  this  difficulty  be  avoided  at  prefent  (certainly  not  without 
great  expence.)  But  there  is  no  great  danger  or  difficulty  in  this 
refpect  as  to  Indians ,  who  will  only  return  to  what  they  were  ufed 
to  from  their  mother’s  womb. 

And  there  may  alfo  be  admitted  into  this  fchool,  promifing 
Englijh  youth  of  pregnant  parts,  and  who  from  the  beft  principles, 
and  by  the  beft  motives,  are  inclined  to  devote  themfelves  to  that 
fervice  ;  and  who  will  naturally  care  for  their  ftate. 

Divine  fkill  in  things  fpiritual,  pure  and  fervent  zeal  for  the 
falvation  of  fouls,  fhining  examples  of  piety  and  godlinefs,  by 
which  pagans  will  form  their  firft  notions  of  religion,  rather  than 
from  any  thing  that  fhall  be  faid  to  them,  are  moft  neceffary  qual¬ 
ifications  in  a  miffionary  ;  and  proinife  more  real  good  than  is  to 
be  expebted  from  many  times  the  number  who  have  never  “  known 
the  terrors  of  the  Lord,”  and  have  no  experimental,  and  therefore 
no  right  underftanding  of  the  nature  of  converfion  and  the  way 
wherein  it  is  wrought.  Such  were  never  under  the  governing  influ- 
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ence  of  a  real  fenfe  of  the  truth,  reality,  greatnefs  arid  importance 
of  eternal  things,  and  therefore  will  not  be  likely  to  treat  them  fuit- 
able  to  the  nature  and  eternal  confequences  of  them,  furely  they 
will  not  naturally  do  it.  And  how  fad  are  like  to  be  the  confe¬ 
quences  to  thofe  who  are  watching  to  fee  whether  the  preacher 
himfelf  does  really  believe  the  things  which  he  fpeaks. 

In  fuch  a  fchool  their  ftudies  may  be  diredted  with  a  fpecial 
view  to  the  defign  of  their  miffion.  Several  parts  of  learning, 
which  have  no  great  fubferviency  to  it,  and  which  will  confume 
much  time,  may  be  lefs  purfued,  and  others  moft  neceffary  made 
their  chief  ftudy.  And  they  may  not  only  learn  the  pagan  lan¬ 
guages,  but  will  naturally  get  an  underffcanding  of  their  tempers, 
and  many  of  their  cuftoms,  which  muff  needs  be  ufeful  to  miffion- 
aries.  And  inftead  of  a  delicate  manner  of  living,  they  may  by 
degrees,  as  their  health  will  bear,  enure  themfelves  to  fuch  a  way 
of  living  as  will  be  moft  convenient  for  them  to  come  into  when  on 
their  miffrm. 

And  if  the  one  half  of  the  Indian  boys  thus  educated  fhall 
prove  good  and  ufeful  men,  there  will  be  no  reafon  to  regret  our 
toil  and  expence  for  the  whole.  And  if  God  fhall  deny  his  blelT- 
ing  on  our  endeavours,  as  to  the  general  defign,  it  may  be  thefe 
particular  youth  may  reap  eternal  advantage  by  what  we  do  for 
them  ;  and  if  but  one  in  ten  does  fo,  we  fhall  have  no  caule  to 
think  much  of  the  expence.  And  if  a  bleffing  be  denied  to  all, 
“  we  fhall  notwithstanding  be  unto  God  a  fweet  favour  of  Chrift  in 
them  that  peri  fir.” 

After  the  trial  I  made  of  this  nature  fome  years  ago,  by  the 
affiftance  of  the  Honourable  London  Commiffioners,  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Sam/on  Occam ,  one  of  the  Mohegan  tribe,  who  has  fev- 
eral  years  fince  been  a  ufeful  fchool-mafter  and  fuccefsful  preacher 
of  the  gofpel  to  the  Indians  at  Montauk  on  Long-IJland, ,  where  he 
took  the  place  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Horton ,  miffionary;  and  was,  under 
God,  inftrumental  to  cure  them  in  a  good  meafure,  of  the  wildnefs 
they  had  been  led  into  by  fome  exhorters  from  New-England, ,  and 
in  a  judgment  of  charity  was  the  inffcrument  of  faving  good  to  a 
number  of  them.  He  was  feveral  years  ago  ordained  to  the  facred 
miniftry  by  the  Reverend  Presbytery  of  Suffolk  County  on  faid 
Ifland ;  and  has  done  well,  fo  far  as  I  have  heard,  as  a  miffionary 
to  the  Oneida  nation,  for  two  years  paffc.  May  God  mercifully  pre- 
ferve  him,  amidft  loud  applaufes,  from  falling  into  the  fnare  and 
condemnation  of  the  devil  !  —  I  fay,  after  feeing  the  fuccefs  of  this 
attempt,  I  was  more  encouraged  to  hope  that  fuch  a  method  might 
be  very  fuccefsful. 

With  thefe  views  of  the  cafe,  and  from  fuch  motives  as  have 
been  mentioned,  above  eight  years  ago  I  wrote  to  the  Reverend 


'John  Brainerd ’  miffionary  in  Newjerfey ,  defiring  him  to  fend  me 
two  likely  boys  for  this  purpofe,  of  the  Deleware  tribe  :  He  accord¬ 
ingly  fent  me  John  Pumjhire  in  the  14th,  and  Jacob  Woolley  in  the 
nth  years  of  their  age;  they  arrived  here  December  \Zth.  1754. 
and  behaved  as  well  as  could  be  reafonably  expebled ;  Pumjhire 
made  uncommon  proficiency  in  writing.  They  continued  with  me 
till  they  had  made  confiderable  progrefs  in  the  Latin  and  Greek 
tongues;,  when  Pumjhire  began  to  decline,  and  by  the  advice  of 
phyficians,  I  fent  him  back  to  his  friends,  with  orders,  if  his  health 
would  allow  it,  to  return  with  two  more  of  that  nation,  whom  Mr. 
Brainerd  had  at  my  defire  provided  for  me.  Pumjhire  fet  out  on 
his  journey,  November  14 th.  1756.  and  got  home,  but  foon  died. 
And  on  April  9//0  1757,  Jofeph  Woolley  and  Hezekiah  Calvin  came 
on  the  horfe  which  Pumjhire  rode. 

The  decline  and  death  of  this  youth  was  an  inftructive  fcene 
to  me,  and  convinced  me  more  fully  of  the  neceffity  of  fpecial  care 
refpebfing  their  diet;  and  that  more  exercife  was  neceffary  for 
them,  efpecially  at  their  firft  coming  to  a  full  table,  and  with  fo 
keen  an  appetite,  than  was  ordinarily  neceffary  for  Englijh  youth. 
And  with  the  exercife  of  fuch  care,  as  one  who  underftands  the 
cafe,  and  is  willing  to  take  the  trouble  of  it,  may  ufe,  I  am  per- 
fuaded  there  is  no  more  danger  of  their  ftudies  being  fatal  to  them, 
than  to  our  own  children.  There  have  been  feveral  long  fits  of 
ficknefs  of  one  and  another  in  this  fchool,  with  a  nervous  fever, 
pleurifies,  dyfenterys,  &c.  but  perhaps  not  more  than  have  been 
among  fo  large  a  number  of  common  labouring  people  in  fo  long  a 
time. 

Sometime  after  thofe  boys  came,  the  affair  appearing  with  an 
agreeable  afpebt,  it  being  then  a  time  of  profound  peace  in  this 
country,  I  reprefented  the  affair  to  Colonel  Elijha  Williams,  Efq  ; 
late  rector  of  Yale- College,  and  to  the  Rev’ cl  Meffi’rs  Samuel  Mofeley 
of  Windham,  and  Benjamin  Pomeroy  of  Hebron ,  and  invited  them  to 
join  me  ;  they  readily  accepted  the  invitation  ;  and  a  gentleman 
learned  in  the  law  fuppofed  there  might  be  fuch  an  incorporation 
among  ourfelves  as  might  fully  anfwer  our  purpofe.  And  Mr. 
JoJhua  Moor ,  late  of  Mansjield,  deceafed,  appeared  to  give  a  fmall 
tenement  in  this  place,  for  the  foundation,  ufe  and  fupport  of  a 
Charity-School,  for  the  education  of  Indian  youth,  &c.  But  it 
pleafed  God  to  take  the  good  Colonel  from  an  unthankful  world 
foon  after  the  covenant  was  made  and  executed,  and  thus  deprived 
us  of  the  benefit  of  his  fmgular  learning,  piety  and  zeal  in  the 
affair.  Notwithflanding,  a  fubfcription  was  foon  made  of  near 
^.500  lawful  money,  towards  a  fund  for  the  fupport  of  it  at  6  per 
cent.  But  feveral  gentlemen  of  the  law,  doubting  of  the  validity 
and  sufficiency  of  fuch  an  incorporation  ;  feveral  steps  were  taken 
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to  obtain  the  royal  favour  of  a  charter,  but  none  effectual.  The 
war  foon  commenced,  and  the  reports  from  day  to  day  of  the 
ravages  made,  and  inhumanities  and  butcheries  committed  by 
the  favages  on  all  quarters,  raifed  in  the  breafts  of  great  numbers, 
a  temper  fo  warm,  and  fo  contrary  to  charity,  that  I  feldom 
thought  it  prudent  fo  much  as  to  mention  the  affair.  Many 
advifed  me  to  drop  it,  but  it  appeared  to  others  fo  probable  to  be 
the  very  method  which  God  would  own,  that  I  thought  better  to 
fcrabble  along  with  it,  as  well  as  I  could,  till  divine  Providence 
fhould  change  the  fcene. 

The  profpebts,  notwithftanding  our  outward  troubles,  feemed 
to  be  increafing:  Such  was  the  orderly  and  good  behaviour  of  the 
boys,  through  the  bleffmg  of  God  on  inftruction  and  difcipline, 
that  enemies  could  find  but  little  or  nothing  that  was  true  where¬ 
with  they  might  reproach  the  defign  ;  and  thofe  whofe  fentiments 
were  friendly,  obferved  with  pleafure  the  good  effects  of  our 
endeavours  :  And  the  liberalities,  efpecially  of  gentlemen  of  char- 
a<5ter,  encouraged  me  more  and  more  to  believe  it  to  be  of  God, 
and  that  he  defigned  to  fucceed  and  profper  it,  to  the  glory  of  his 
own  great  name  ;  and  that  I  ought  in  compliance  with  fuch  intima¬ 
tions  of  Providence  from  time  to  time,  proportionably  to  increafe 
the  number. 

I  have  had  two  upon  my  hands  fince  December  iRlh.  1754,  and 
four  fince  April,  1757,  and  five  fince  April  1759,  and  feven  fince 
November ,  1760.  and  eleven  fince  August  ijl.  1761,  and  after  this 
manner  they  have  encreafed  as  I  could  obtain  thofe  who  appeared 
promifing.  And  for  fome  time  I  have  had  twenty-five  devoted  to 
fchool  as  conftantly  as  their  health  will  allow,  and  they  have  all 
along  been  fo,  excepting  that  in  an  extraordinary  croud  of  bufinefs, 
I  have  fometimes  required  their  affiftance.  But  there  is  no  great 
advantage,  excepting  to  themfelves,  to  be  expected  from  their 
labour,  nor  enough  to  compenfate  the  trouble  of  inftructing  them 
in  it,  and  the  repair  of  the  mifchiefs  they  will  do,  while  they  are 
ignorant  of  all  the  affairs  of  hufbandry,  and  the  ufe  of  tools.  The 
principal  advantage  I  have  ever  had  in  this  refpeht  has  been  by 
David  Fowler  and  Jofeph  Woolley,  and  more  by  David  than  all 
the  reft:  Thefe  lads  will  likely  make  good  farmers,  if  they  fhould 
ever  have  the  advantage  of  experience  in  it. 

Three  of  this  number  are  Englijh  youth,  one  of  which  is  gone 
for  a  time  to  Neiv-Jerfey  College,  for  the  fake  of  better  advantage 
for  fome  parts  of  learning  :  He  has  made  fome  proficiency  in  the 
Mohawk  tongue  :  The  other  two  are  fitting  for  the  bufinefs  of 
miffionaries.  One  of  the  Indian  lads  is  Jacob  Woolley,  who  is  now 
in  his  laft  year  at  New-Jerfey  College,  and  is  a  good  fcholar ;  he  is 
here  by  the  leave  and  order  of  the  Prefident,  defigning  to  get  fome 
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acquaintance  with  the  Mohawk  tongue.  Two  others  are  fent  here 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brainerd ,  and  are  defigned  for  trades  ;  the  one 
for  a  blackfmith  (a  trade  much  wanted  among  the  Indians)  and  is 
to  go  to  his  apprenticefhip  as  foon  as  a  good  . place  is  ready  for 
him  ;  the  other  is  defigned  for  a  carpenter  and  joiner,  and  is  to  go 
to  an  apprenticefhip  as  foon  as  he  has  learned  to  read  and  write. 
Another  of  the  Indians  is  fon  to  the  fachem  at  Mohegan ,  and  is 
heir-aparent ;  he  is  fomewhat  infirm  as  to  his  bodily  health:  For 
his  fupport  laft  year  I  have  charged  nothing  more  than  iol. 
lawful  money,  granted  by  the  Hon.  londoti  Commiffioners.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  my  fcholars  are  confiderably  well  accomplifhed  for  fchool- 
mafters,  and  7  or  8  will  likely  be  well  fitted  for  interpreters  in 
a  few  years  more.  And  four  of  this  number  are  girls,  whom  I  have 
hired  women  in  this  neighbourhood  to  inftrudt  in  all  the  arts  of 
good  houfewifery,  they  attending  the  fchool  one  day  in  a  week  to 
be  inftrudted  in  writing,  &c.  till  they  fliall  be  fit  for  an  apprentice¬ 
fhip,  to  be  taught  to  make  men’s  and  women’s  apparel,  &c.  in 
order  to  accompany  thefe  boys,  when  they  fhall  have  occafion  for 
fuch  affiftance  in  the  bufmefs  of  their  miffion.*  And  fix  of  them 
are  Mohawks ,  obtained  purfuant  and  according  to  the  direction  of 
the  Honorable  General  Affembly  of  the  Province  of  the  Majfachn- 
fetts-Bay,  and  are  learning  to  fpeak,  write,  and  read  Englijh :  And 
the  moft  of  them  make  good  proficiency  therein. 

I  have,  by  the  good  Providence  of  God,  been  favoured  with 
religious,  faithful  and  learned  matters,  in  general,  from  the  firft  fet- 
ting  up  of  this  fchool,  at  the  expence  of  about  ^.56  lawful  money 
per  annum,  i.  e.  £.$  per  month,  with  their  board,  and  all  accommo- 


*This  part  of  my  plan  feems  to  be  abundantly  juftified  by  that  which  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Colman  of  B  oft  on,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sergeant  of  Stoc  kb  ridge,  have 
wrote  upon  this  head.  See  Mr.  Sergeant's  letter  to  the  Dodtor,  printed  at 
Boflon  1743,  Page  15.  The  Dodtor  writes  thus  :  —  “Another  thing  fuggefted 
“by  Mr.  Sergeant  and  a  moft  wife  and  neceffary  one  in  the  prelent  cafe  is  — 
“  his  taking  in  girls  as  well  as  boys,  if  Providence  l'ucceed  the  clefign,  and  a 

“  fund  fufticient  to  carry  it  on  can  be  procured  : -  I  mult  needs  add  on  this 

“head,  that  this  propofal  is  a  matter  of  abfolute  neceffity,  wherein  we  are  not 
“left  at  liberty,  either  as  men  or  Chriftians;  for  there  cannot  be  a  propagation 
“of  religion  among  any  people,  without  an  equal  regard  to  both  fexes  ;  not 
“only  becaufe  females  are  alike  precious  fouls,  form’d  for  God  and  religion  as 
“much  as  the  males;  but  alfo  becaufe  the  care  for  the  fouls  of  children  in 
“families,  and  more  efpecially  in  thofe  of  low  degree,  lies  chiefly  upon  the 
“  mothers  for  the  firft  7  or  8  years  :  Which  is  an  observation  or  remark  which 
“I  had  the  honour  to  make  unto  my  dear  and  honoured  ancient  friend,  Henry 
“Newman,  Efq ;  Secretary  to  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Society  for  promoting 
“  Chriftian  Knowledge;  which  when  he  had  communicated  to  them  they  put 
“into  print,  and  fent  it  to  the  Diredlors  of  the  1764  fchools;  (if  I  have  not 
“  mifcounted)  that  fo  a  greater  proportion  of  girls  might  be  taken  into  them  to 
“  receive  a  religious  education  for  the  fake  of  their  pofterity,  and  therein  for  the 
“  more  effectual  anfwering  the  very  end  of  their  charity  fchools.” - 
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dations,  and  a  horfe  kept  or  provided  when  needed ;  which  I  fup- 
pofe  can’t  be  efteemed  lefs  than  the  fum  which  I  mention  :  and  if 
this  feems  to  any  to  be  large,  I  have  only  this  to  fay,  that  I  could 
not  have  the  choice  of  mailers  at  lefs  expence.  But  the  expence 
for  tuition  will  likely  be  faved  for  fome  time,  by  the  generality  of  a 
young  gentleman,  who  propofes  to  keep  it  gratis  a  few  months. 

The  method  of  conducting  this  fchool  has  been,  and  is  de- 
figned  to  be  after  this  manner,  viz.  they  are  obliged  to  be  clean, 
and  decently  dreffed,  and  be  ready  to  attend  prayers,  before  fun- 
rife  in  the  fall  and  winter,  and  at  6  o’clock  in  the  fummer.  A  por¬ 
tion  of  Scripture  is  read  by  feveral  of  the  feniors  of  them  :  And 
thofe  who  are  able  anfwer  a  queftion  in  the  AJJembly's  Catechifm , 
and  have  fome  queftions  afked  them  upon  it,  and  an  anfwer  ex¬ 
pounded  to  them.  After  prayers,  and  a  Ihort  time  for  their  diver- 
lion,  the  fchool  begins  with  prayer  about  9,  and  ends  at  12,  and 
again  at  2,  and  ends  at  5  o’clock  with  prayer.  Evening  prayer  is 
attended  before  the  day-light  is  gone.  Afterwards  they  apply  to 
their  ftudies,  &c.  They  attend  the  publick  worlhip,  and  have  a 
pew  devoted  to  their  ufe,  in  the  houfe  of  God.  On  Lord’s-Day 
morning,  between  and  after  the  meetings,  the  mafter,  or  fome  one 
whom  they  will  fubmit  to,  is  with  them,  infpects  their  behaviour, 
hears  them  read,  catechifes  them,  difcourles  to  them,  &c.  And 
once  or  twice  a  week  they  hear  a  difcourfe  calculated  to  their  capa¬ 
cities  upon  the  moft  important  and  intereffcing  fubjects.  And  in 
general  they  are  orderly  and  governable  :  They  appear  to  be  as  per¬ 
fectly  eafy  and  contented  with  their  fituation  and  employment  as 
any  at  a  father’s  houfe.  I  fcarcely  hear  a  word  of  their  going 
home,  fo  much  as  for  a  yilit,  for  years  together,  except  it  be  when 
they  firlt  come. 

And  the  fuccefs  of  endeavours  hitherto,  the  general  approba¬ 
tion  of  great  and  good  men,  and  the  teftimonies  many  have  given  of 
it,  by  their  feafonable  liberality  towards  it’s  fupport,  have  feemed 
to  me  fuch  evident  tokens  of  a  Divine  Hand  in  favour  of  it,  and  fo 
plain  intimations  of  the  Divine  Will  concerning  it,  that  I  have,  as  I 
faid  before,  thought  it  duty,  notwithllanding  all  difcouragements, 
to  purfue  the  defign,  and  endeavour  to  keep  pace  with  the  provi¬ 
dences  of  God  in  favour  of  it  as  to  their  number,  and  trull  in  Him, 
“whofe  the  earth  is,  and  the  fulnefs  thereof,”  for  further  fupplies. 
And  I  have  hoped  this  would  be  efteemed  fufficient  to  clear  me  of 
the  imputation  of  prefumption  and  ralhnefs  in  rifquing  my  own  pri¬ 
vate  intereft,  as  I  have  done. 

The  Honourable  London  Commiffioners  hearing  of  the  defign, 
enquired  into  it,  and  encouraged  it  by  an  allowance  of  12I.  lawful 
money,  by  their  vote  November  12.  1756.  And  again  in  the  year 
1758  they  allowed  me  20I.  —  and  in  November  4th,  1760,  granted 
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me  an  annual  allowance  of  20I.  for  my  affiftance  —  and  in  October 
8th,  1761,  they  granted  me  12I.  towards  the  fupport  of  Ifaiah  Un- 
cas,  fon  of  the  fachem  of  Mohegan ,  and  iol.  more  for  his  fupport 
the  following  year.  In  October  1756,  I  received  a  legacy  of  fifty- 
nine  dollars  of  Mrs.  Ann  Bingham  of  Windham.  In  July  1761,  I 
received  a  generous  donation  of  fifty  pounds  fterling  from  the 
Right  Hon.  William,  Marquis  of  Lothian.  And  in  Nov.  1761,  a 
donation  of  25I.  fterl.  from  Mr.  Hardy  of  London — and  in  May 
1762,  a  fecond  donation  of  50I.  fterl.  from  that  moft  honorable 
and  noble  lord,  the  Marquis  of  Lothian  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  20I. 
fterl.  from  Mr.  Samuel  Savage ,  merchant  in  London:  and  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  ten  guineas  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  Giffords  in  Lofidon  :  and 
iol.  fterl.  more  from  a  lady  in  London,  unknown,  which  is  ffcill  in 
the  hands  of  a  friend,  and  to  be  remitted  with  fome  additional 
advantage,  and  to  be  accounted  for  when  received.  And  also  for 
7  years  paft  I  have,  one  year  with  another,  received  about  nl. 
lawful  money  annually,  intereft  of  fubfcriptions.  And  in  my  jour¬ 
ney  to  Portfmouth  laft  June,  I  received  in  private  donations  661. 
17s.  7d.  i-4th.  lawful  money.  I  alfo  received  for  the  ufe  of  this 
fchool,  a  bell  of  about  80  lb.  weight,  from  a  gentleman  in  London. 
In  November  1761,  the  Great  and  General  Court  or  Affembly  of  the 
Province  of  Maffachufetts-Bay,  voted,  that  I  fhould  be  allowed 
to  take  under  my  care  fix  children  of  the  Six  Nations,  for  educa¬ 
tion,  clothing  and  boarding,  and  be  allowed  for  that  purpofe,  for 
each  of  faid  children,  1 2 1 .  per  annum  for  one  year,  which  boys  I 
have  obtained,  and  they  have  been  for  fome  time  in  this  fchool. 

The  Honourable  Scotch  Commiffioners  in  and  near  Bojlon , 
underftanding  and  approving  of  the  defign  of  fending  for  Lndian 
children  of  remote  tribes,  to  be  educated  here,  were  the  firft  body, 
or  fociety,  who  have  led  the  way  in  making  an  attempt  for  that 
purpofe.  Which  becaufe  of  the  newnefs  and  remarkable  fuccefs 
of  it,  and  becaufe  it  may  encourage  fuch  a  defign  in  time  to  come, 
I  fuppose  it  may  not  be  difagreeable,  if  I  am  a  little  particular  in 
my  account  of  it :  While  I  was  in  Bojlon  they  paffed  a  vote  to  this 
purpofe,  May  7,  1761,  “That  the  Reverend  Mr.  Wheelock  of  Leb¬ 
anon  be  defired  to  fit  out  David  Fowler,  an  Lndian  youth,  to  accom¬ 
pany  Mr.  Sampfon  Occom,  going  on  a  miffion  to  the  Oneidas ,  that 
faid  David  be  fupported  on  faid  million  for  a  term  not  exceeding 
4  months  ;  and  that  he  endeavour  on  his  return  to  bring  with  him 
a  number  of  Lndian  boys,  not  exceeding  three,  to  be  put  under 
Mr.  Wheelock' s  care  and  inftrudtion,  and  that  20I.  be  put  into  Mr. 
Wheelock' s  hands  to  carry  this  defign  into  execution;  and  that  when 
faid  fum  fhall  be  expended,  he  advife  the  treafurer  of  it,  and  fend 
his  accounts  for  allowance.” 
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Purfuant  to  this  vote  I  cloathed  and  furnifhed  faid  David  with 
horfe  and  money,  for  his  long  tour  into  the  wildernefs,  which  he 
fet  out  on  June  ioth,  in  company  with  Mr.  Occotn,  by  the  way  of 
New-  York ;  in  which  journey  he  rode  above  a  thoufand  miles,  and 
by  the  advice,  direction  and  affiftance  of  Sir  William  Johnson, 
obtained  three  boys  of  the  Mohawk  nation,  who  were  willing  to 
leave  their  friends  and  country  and  come  among  ftrangers  of  an¬ 
other  language,  and  quite  another  manner  of  living,  and  where, 
perhaps,  no  one  of  their  nation  then  living  had  ever  been ;  and 
among  a  people  of  whom  their  nation  have  been  of  a  long  time 
inclined  to  entertain  jealoufies.  Their  names  were  Jofeph ,  Negyes, 
and  Center.  They  arrived  here  Augufl  iff,  1761,  but  had  fo  much 
caution  in  the  extraordinary  enterprize,  that  they  brought  each  of 
them  an  horfe  from  their  own  country.  Two  of  them  were  but 
little  better  than  naked,  and  could  not  fpeak  a  word  of  Englijh. 
The  other  being  of  a  family  of  diftindtion  among  them,  was  con- 
fiderably  cloathed,  Indian- fafhion,  and  could  fpeak  a  few  words  of 
Englijh.  They  let  me  know,  as  foon  as  I  could  underhand  them, 
that  Sir  Wm.  Johnson  had  told  them  they  fhould  return  and  vifit 
their  friends  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  I  took  fpeedy  care  to  cleanfe 
and  cloath  them.  They  many  ways  difcovered  fome  jealoufies 
refpedting  the  defign  of  their  coming;  but  by  acquaintance  and 
freedom  with  other  Indians  in  the  fchool,  and  by  conftant  care  for 
them  and  kindnefs  to  them,  thofe  jealoufies  feemed  in  a  little  time 
to  wear  away,  and  they  appeared  to  feel  and  enjoy  themfelves  as 
though  they  had  been  at  home  in  a  father’s  houfe.  Daily  care  was 
exercifed  for  them,  and  particular  caution  that  they  might  in  no 
inftance  appear  to  be,  thro’  difrepfebfc,  diftinguifhed  from  any  in 
the  fchool.  Such  diftinbtion,  or  any  thing  which  they  apprehend 
to  be  fo,  I  find  will  at  once  occafion  jealoufies  and  difaffedtion. 
And  this  feems  to  be  agreeable  to  a  fettled  principle  among  them¬ 
felves,  (according  to  which  they  are  wont  to  treat  their  captives) 
viz.  that  thofe  who  take  the  patronage  of  children,  not  their  own, 
fliall  treat  them  in  all  refpedts  as  their  own. 

Center1  s  countenance,  as  I  thought  when  he  came,  difcovered 
that  he  was  not  in  health.  My  fufpicions  increafed,  and  the  iffue 
proved  they  were  not  groundlefs.  He  continued  with  me  till  the 
fall,  when  the  phyfician  I  employed  advifed  me,  that  his  diforders 
threatned  his  life,  and  prevailed  to  fuch  a  degree  that  he  looked 
upon  him  to  be  incurable,  and  that  he  judged  it  beft  to  fend  him 
back  to  his  friends,  and  that  foon,  or  it  would  be  too  late  to  fend 
him  at  all ;  and  according  to  this  advice  I  fent  him  away  with 
Negyes,  having  furnifhed  them  with  money  for  their  journey  into 
the  Mohawk  country,  on  the  23d  day  of  ODober.  Jofeph  tarried 
longer  to  accompany  young  Kirtland ,  who  was  learning  the 
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Mohawk  language  of  him,  and  whom  I  fent  into  that  country  to 
obtain  fix  boys  of  thofe  nations,  to  partake  of  the  benefit  of  Sir 
Peter  Warren’s  legacy,  according  to  the  inftrubtions  of  the  General 
Affembly  of  the  Province  of  Maffach ufetts-Bay,  before  mentioned. 

Center  reached  home,  but  died  foon  after.  Negyes,  I  hear, 
was  captivated  by  a  young  female  and  married.  Mr.  Kirtland  and 
Jofeph  fet  out  for  the  Mohawk  country  November  4th,  and  returned 
November  27th,  and  brought  two  Mohawk  lads  with  them,  viz. 
Mofes  and  Johannes,  by  whom  Sir  Wm.  Johnson  informed  me  that 
he  expebted  to  be  able  to  fend  the  reft  when  they  came  in  from 
hunting.  I  informed  the  Hon.  Commiflioners  of  the  ftate  of  the 
cafe,  and  by  a  letter  from  the  Reverend  Dr.  Chauncy,  chairman 
of  their  committee,  in  the  name  of  the  reft,  was  defired  to  let  them 
have  in  their  pay  and  under  their  direction  thefe  two  who  came 
laft  with  Jofeph,  which  I  confented  to,  provided  they  would  remit 
the  neceffary  charges  which  I  had  been  at  in  procuring  and  cloath- 
ing  them,  and  give  me  as  I  afterwards  charged  them  for  their 
fupport  and  tuition,  upon  which  conditions  they  took  them. 
I  immediately  fent  to  Sir  Wm.  Johnson  for  other  fix  to  partake 
of  Sir  Peter  Warren’s  legacy.  Thefe  three,  viz.  Jofeph,  Mofes  and 
Johannes,  continued  with  me  in  the  pay  of  the  Commiffioners  till 
May  27,  1762,  when  I  offered  faid  committee  my  accompt,  the 
whole  amount  of  which,  that  is,  for  cloathing  and  furnifhing  David 
with  horfe  and  money  for  his  fupport  in  his  long  journey  of  feveral 
months,  the  expence  of  the  boy’s  journey  home  above  200  miles. 
The  expence  of  Kirtland'’ s  journey  (excepting  his  horfe)  into  that 
country  to  bring  down  Mofes  and  Johannes.  The  pafturing  the 
horfes  of  the  firft  three  the  time  they  continued  here,  in  a  dry  and 
difficult  feafon  ;  the  cloathing  all  five,  and  repairing  their  cloath¬ 
ing  the  whole  time  they  tarried  ;  the  boarding  and  fchooling  them, 
finding  waffling,  lodging,  firewood,  candles,  books,  paper,  & c.  I 
fay,  the  amount  of  the  expence  for  the  five  and  in  the  whole 
affair  for  near  twelve  months,  errors  excepted,  was  but  juft  58I. 
17s.  7d.  1 -4th.  fterling.  But  in  this  accompt  I  charged  nothing 
for  feveral  expenfive  journeys  in  this  government,  taken  by  myfelf, 
and  another  preparatory  and  neceffary  to  the  defign  of  David's 
miffion,  nor  for  any  labour,  care  or  pains  of  my  own  therein  from 
firft  to  laft  —  For  their  board,  waffling  and  lodging  but  5s.  per 
week  ;  the  loweffc  common  price  in  thefe  parts  was  6s.  L.  M.  What 
cloathing,  &c.  they  had  of  me,  I  charged  at  the  loweft  cafh-price, 
and  what  I  got  for  them  of  our  traders,  shoemakers,  taylors,  &c. 
I  charged  juft  as  they  charged  me,  without  any  advance  in  one 
inftance.  I  charged  nothing  for  extraordinary  trouble  and  care 
for  Center,  in  his  declining  ftate ;  nor  did  the  phyfician  charge  for 
what  he  did  for  him.  And  there  were  other  provifions  made  to 
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prevent  expence  of  money  in  their  journeyings  more  than  is 
common,  for  which  there  was  nothing  charged,  by  all  which  the 
accompt  was  fomewhat  lefs  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been  — 
But  then  on  the  other  hand  it  may  be  confidered, 

1.  That  provifions  of  all  forts  were  then,  and  ftill  are,  at  an 
higher  price  than  ever  before  in  thefe  parts,  occafioned  by  the  pre- 
ceeding  wars  and  extreme  drought.  When  they  are  reduced  to 
their  ufual  price,  the  expence  of  educating  Indian  youth  will  be 
much  lefs. 

2.  The  circumftances  of  this  undertaking  were  extraordinary, 
and  the  neceffary  expences  of  it  were  confequently  fo,  and  fuch  as 
there  may  never  be  fuch  occafion  for  again.  This  was  the  opening 
a  door  which  never  had  been  opened  for  fuch  a  purpofe  to  thefe 
nations ;  and  it  was  thought  by  many  who  knew  their  great  fond- 
nefs  for  their  children,  that  it  could  not  be  foon  accomplifhed,  i.  e. 
to  make  either  parents  or  children  willing  to  comply  with  an  invi¬ 
tation  to  come  fuch  a  vaft  length,  and  under  fuch  circumftances  as 
have  been  mentioned.  But  the  report  of  David  confirmed  by  the 
boys  on  their  return,  has  given  fuch  conviction  of  the  fmcerity  and 
kindnefs  of  our  intentions  towards  them,  as  has  removed  all  objec¬ 
tions.  And  nothing  more  is  now  neceffary  to  our  obtaining  as 
many  wrell-chofen  boys  and  girls  as  we  pleafe,  but  to  employ  fome 
faithful  miffionary  among  them  for  that  purpofe. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  this  account,  becaufe 
I  would  remove  the  unreafonable  prejudices  raifed  againft  this 
method,  by  partial  and  unfair  accounts,  and  a  cry  of  enormous 
expences,  &c.  And  to  let  the  world  know  there  is  nothing  in  it 
worthy  to  be  objected  by  one  who  is  in  earneft  to  accomplifh  this 
great  and  important  defign. 

What  I  have  done  for  this  fchool  fince  its  beginning,  in  many 
expenfive  journies;  (for  none  of  which  have  I  ever  charged  any 
thing  at  all) ;  in  conftant  care  for  their  health,  in  endeavours  to 
cure  their  favage  difpofition,  and  form  their  minds  and  manners 
to  right  rules  of  virtue  and  religion,  in  extraordinary  care  and 
trouble  for  feveral  of  them  in  ficknefs,  in  expences  by  company, 
not  only  of  Englijh  but  Indians  at  my  houfe,  occafioned  thereby ; 
and  incidental  charges  in  many  inftances,  nqne  are  able  juftly  to 
eftimate,  or  likely  fo  much  as  to  think  of  many  of  them,  but  one 
who  is  intimately  acquainted  with  the  bufmefs  :  In  confideration 
for  which  I  have  had  the  affiftance  of  feveral  of  them  a  few  times 
in  an  extraordinary  croud  of  bufmefs  ;  and  of  late  fome  advantage 
by  the  fchool  to  two  of  my  own  children.  Which  reward  I  fup- 
pofe  impartial  judges  will  not  think  to  bear  a  very  confiderable 
proportion  to  thefe  expences  which  are  not  charged,  and  which  in 
my  judgment  is  not  the  one  tenth  part  of  them. 
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Mr.  Moor’s  grant  contains  about  two  acres  of  pafturing,  a 
fraall  houfe  and  fhop ;  for  the  ufe  of  which  from  the  firft  I  have 
received  about  £.  4  lawful  money,  clear  of  the  charge  of  repairing, 
which  is  not  equal  to  the  money  I  have  paid  to  phyficians  which  is 
not  charged. 

I  have  profeffed  to  have  no  view  to  making  an  eftate  by  this 
affair:  what  the  fmglenefs  and  uprightnefs  of  my  heart  has  been 
before  God,  he  knows ;  and  alfo  how  greatly  I  Hand  in  need  of  his 
pardon. 

My  accompt  with  the  fchool  has  been  charged  after  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner,  viz.  For  the  whole  expence  of  cloathing,  boarding 
and  tutoring  the  boys  from  December  18th.  1754,  to  November  26th. 
1760.  at  the  rate  of  £.  16  lawful  money  per  annum,  for  each;  but 
when  their  number  was  fo  increafed  I  found  it  neceffary  to  come 
nearer  to  the  true  value  of  it,  and  have  fince  ufed  greater  exact¬ 
ness  ;  but  have  never  charged  higher  than  at  the  lowed  money  price 
for  what  they  have  had  of  me,  and  for  what  I  have  bought  for  them 
of  our  traders,  fhoemakers,  taylors,  &c.  I  have  charged  juft  what  I 
have  given,  and  no  more.  I  have  charged  for  their  tuition,  as  for 
Engiijh  fcholars,  i.  e.  for  Latin  fcholars,  and  fuch  as  were  favage 
and  needed  much  care  and  inftrubtion,  at  2  f.  L.  M.  per  week,  or 
£.  4  10/  per  annum;  and  for  others  proportionably.  The  whole 
fchool,  one  year  with  another,  has  not  quite  cleared  my  expence 
for  the  mafter.  Laft  year  it  did  a  little  more;  and  fince  the  27th 
of  May  laft,  it  has  over-done  my  expence  for  the  mafter  15  f.  8  c/. 
beftdes  the  tuition  of  the  girls.  I  have  charged  for  the  girls  but 
4  d.  per  week,  i.  e.  for  one  day’s  fchooling  and  dinner ;  and  the 
whole  expence  for  their  education  will  be  but  little  more  than  their 
cloathing. 

The  total  amount  of  all  my  difburfements  in  this  whole  affair, 
for  near  eight  years,  that  is,  fince  December  18.  1754,  to  November 
27.  1762,  charged  in  the  manner,  and  after  the  rate  before-men¬ 
tioned,  is,  (errors  excepted)  £.  566  2/.  5 d.  fterling.  —  And  the  total 
amount  of  all  the  donations  before-mentioned,  together  with  fmall-er 
ones,  which  I  fuppofe  needlels  to  mention  particularly,  received 
within  the  faid  term,  is,  (errors  excepted)  £.  509  2 f  5 d.  fterling. 

And  as  this  fchool  was  fet  up  when  there  was  no  fcheme 
devifed,  or  plan  laid,  which  tjiis  could  be  in  oppofttion  to  ;  fo  it  is 
not  continued  in  oppofttion  to  any  other  meafures  which  are  pro- 
pofed  or  purfued  by  others. 

And,  bleffed  be  God  that  he  has  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  a 
number  of  gentlemen  of  ability  in  and  near  Bofton,  to  contribute 
fo  liberally  towards  the  furtherance  of  the  general  deftgn.  And  is 
it  not  a  pity  that  Chriftians  of  all  denominations  fliould  not  unite 
their  utmoft  endeavours  for  the  accomplifhment  of  it ;  and  efpe- 
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cially  now  while  the  door  is  fo  widely  opened  for  it  ?  And  what 
a  pity  is  it  that  any  time  fhould  be  loft  ?  And  how  exceeding 
mean,  and  infinitely  beneath  thofe  noble  fentiments,  and  that 
generous  love  to  the  fouls  of  men,  and  to  our  king  and  country, 
which  true  religion  infpires,  will  it  be  to  fall  into  parties ;  and  on 
account  of  differing  opinions  refpecting  the  moft  probable  methods 
for  accomplifhing  the  end,  to  obftrubt  and  hinder  one  another 
therein  ?  There  is  enough  for  all  to  do  ;  and  the  affair  is  of  fo 
great  importance,  that  it  calls  for  the  trial  of  every  method  that 
has  the  leaft  probability  of  fuccefs  ;  and  different  methods  may 
greatly  fubferve  and  affift  one  another.  .  .  . 

And  I  would  take  this  opportunity  to  expreCs  my  gratitude  for 
thofe  generous  benefactions  whereby  this  infant  inftitution  has 
been  hitherto  fupported ;  and  I  hope  through  the  bleffing  of  God 
upon  our  endeavours,  thofe  pious  benefabfors  will  have  occaiion 
for  the  moft  eafy  and  comfortable  reflections,  as  having  made  an 
offering  acceptable  to  God,  and  beftowed  it  well  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  kingdom,  and  glory  of  the  great  Redeemer  :  And  that 
the  bleffing  of  many  of  our  American  heathens,  who  fliall  in  the 
prefent  and  fucceeding  generations,  reap  the  benefit  thereof,  may 
come  upon  them  :  And  that  others  underftanding  that  this  fchool 
ftill  lives,  under  God,  upon  the  charity  of  good  men,  will  be  moved 
to  open  their  hands  to  minifter  further,  and  neceffary  fupplies 
for  it. 


Eleazar  Wheelock,  the  noble  teacher  of  the  Indians  in  the  last  century  and  the  founder  of 
Dartmouth  College,  was  born  in  Windham,  Conn.,  in  171 1,  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1733, 
and  was  ordained  over  the  Second  church  in  Lebanon,  Conn.,  in  1735.  He  worked  for  a  time 
with  such  zeal  that  he  preached  in  one  year  “  a  hundred  more  sermons  than  there  are  days  in  the 
year.”  He  took  pupils  into  his  house  to  educate,  and  in  1743  received  Samson  Occom,  a  Mohican 
Indian.  He  now  conceived  the  plan  of  an  Indian  missionary  school,  and  by  1762  he  had  nearly 
twenty  Indian  youths  under  his  charge,  supported  by  the  contributions  of  benevolent  people. 
Joshua  Moor,  a  Mansfield  farmer,  gave  the  school  a  house  and  two  acres  of  land  in  Lebanon,  in 
1754,  and  the  school  took  the  name  of  Moor’s  Indian  Charity-school.  In  1766,  Occom  and  Rev. 
Nathaniel  Whitaker  went  to  England,  and  by  their  exertions  an  endowment  of  about  ^10,000  was 
obtained.  A  list  is  still  preserved  of  subscriptions  made  from  two  hundred  places  in  Great  Britain. 
The  Earl  of  Dartmouth  became  the  president  of  the  board  of  trustees.  In  1770  the  school  was 
removed  to  Dresden  (now  Hanover),  N.  H.r  that  place  being  chosen  for  its  healihfulness  and  also 
on  account  of  the  large  landed  endowment  proffered  by  Governor  Wentworth  ;  and  a  college  for 
general  higher  education  was  added,  named  for  Lord  Dartmouth,  although  he  and  the  other  trus¬ 
tees  of  the  Indian  school  were  opposed  to  its  establishment,  and  the  two  institutions  remained 
nominally  separate  until  1849.  Wheelock  became  president  of  the  college,  with  the  privilege  of 
naming  his  successor.  He  died  in  1779,  duringtlie  Revolution,  which  blighted  the  prospects  of  the 
Indian  school,  as  many  tribes  adhered  to  England,  although  the  Oneidas  were  probably  kept  from 
doing  so  by  the  influence  of  the  school.  Dr.  Wheelock  published  several  “  continuations  n  of  his 
narrative  of  the  Indian  school,  those  of  1771  and  1772,  describing  the  removal  to  Hanover  and  the 
hardships  attending  the  opening  of  the  school  in  the  wilderness,  — for  Hanover  was  then  a  wilder¬ 
ness,  and  the  motto  on  the  seal  of  Dartmouth  College  is  Vox  clamantis  in  Deserto, —  being  espe¬ 
cially  interesting.  Wheelock’s  work  for  the  education  of  the  Indians  is  conspicuous  in  our  colonial 
history.  But  the  student  should  read  of  the  effort  at  Henrico,  in  Virginia,  in  1619,  of  the  early 
efforts  at  Harvard,  —  the  first  brick  building  on  the  grounds  at  Harvard  was  the  Indian  College, 
for  the  education  of  Indian  youth,  and  in  this  building  Eliot’s  Indian  Bible  was  printed,  —  the 
plans  of  Robert  Boyle  and  Bishop  Berkeley,  etc. 
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